DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1952 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) residing. 

Present : aes Russell, Hayden, Maybank, Young, and Cordon. 
Senator Russeut. Come to order, please. 
Congressman Miller, do you desire to proceed at this stage? 


ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
Researcn LABORATORY 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. L. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Representative Mizizr. Yes. I am interested, Senator Russell, in 
getting $25 million inserted into the appropriation bill for the hoof- 
and-mouth-disease laboratory. . 

You will recall that it was the Eightieth Congress that authorized 
the hoof-and-mouth-disease laboratory. 

At the same time the Congress appropriated $500,000 to locate a 
site and make some plants. Some forty-three thousand dollars of that 
has been spent. It is a continuing appropriation. 

It seems to me that the cattle industry of this country is sitting on 
a rather dry haystack with a prairie fire not too far away. They dis- 
covered a new case of hoof-and-mouth disease yesterday in Canada. 

We have hoof-and-mouth disease in Mexico. Maybe it is cured 
down there and time will only tell. In my opinion, many of these 
diseases of animals are like those in human beings. I am a physician 
and at home I see many times chicken pox or measles or scarlet fever 
starting in a school. Children that are not immune have it in the 
course of 3 or 4 months. They are immune until 4 or 5 years when a 
new crop comes along and that crop goes through the same cycle. 

That may have happened in Mexico. It apparently has disappeared 
and we are about to bring in cattle from Mexico. 

It seems imperative we do something in this country in the way of 
having a laboratory to search out the unknown cause, and find the cure 
and treatment of that disease. 
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Senator Russeii. Congressman, I am somewhat familiar with this 
eh ay eo I paid a visit to Mexico and spent a couple of weeks 
ooking into the methods they were employing there. I had some 
small part in getting through the legislation authorizing this labo- 
ratory. 

LOCATION OF LABORATORY 


Our big difficulty was to find some place willing to take it. It is 
one Federal project that there is no chamber of commerce fighting for. 
We tried to locate it on the west coast’ off the coast of Washington 
and off the coast of Rhode Island and two or three other sites that 
we were willing to proceed with, but nobody wants this laboratory. 
It has no noBtTAEty. 

It is like a skunk farm. 

Representative Miter. Yes, [ also visited Mexico and looked at 
the disease. I think the objections have been pretty well softened. 
I talked to the pure bred dairy people who were the chief objectors last 
time. I think Prudence Island was a poor place. It isa resort. The 
military is in there. It is not too good a spot, although it was sepa- 
rated from the United States. 

The cattle industry now is removing many of its objections, 

I think in the course of the next 2 or 3 weeks you will receive reso- 
lutions from several groups, most of the cattle growers of the West, 
as well as from the Grange and some of the other farm organizations. 
"tala asking that funds for the laboratery be reinserted in the 

ill. 

I am a physician. I know that medical science experiments with 
deadly human virus on a million doorsteps in many large cities. It 
does not escape. Medical research is careful. 

Senator Russeu.. It is a pretty big figment of the imagination and 
it is in a great many imaginations. 

We had a budget estimate for this. We had a man come up here 
from my State. He thought it would be wonderful if we would put 
it on an island off the coast of Georgia. I asked him if he had talked 
to the people there. He said “no.” 

I said, “Go back and see how they feel about it.” 

He went back and talked to the cattle people. He immediately 
called me up and said that he would do a violence to himself if he 
mentioned it. 

Representative Miter. It takes education to overcome that. Medi- 
cal groups have the same problem when they begin to experiment with 
human viruses. 

eer Russeit. Do you know of any place that is willing to 
take it 

Representative Mirier. Yes. Washington is willing to take it. 
They had no objection the last time. I think you will find the 
people who were objecting strenuously before are softening their 
objections, realizing we must have a laboratory. 


OVERSEAS EXPENDITURES 


We spent 130 plus millions in Mexico. Two hundred thousand dol- 
lars was spent last year in experimenting in England, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Those governments are unstable and we may not al- 
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ways be welcome. Our welcome in Mexico is thin. We helped them 
produce 60 million doses of vaccine. 

Itseems to me that it is time this country got a laboratory of its 
own where we can work this thing out. I prefer to have it on an 
island. 

In my mind I am satisfied there is no more danger of that virus 
escaping from properly managed laboratories than the 86 medical 
schools in this country located in large cities that are experimenting 
daily with deadly human virus that we know nothing about. There 
is no more dangerous situation than there. 

I think the objections will be softened. I just hope that it can be 
put in the bill and that we can get a place located and then proceed 
to serve the people by searching for the unknown and do it with a 
vengeance because if this thing ever invades the cattle industry of 
this country, it will cost us untold hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Senator Russetx. It is perhaps the gravest threat that has ever been 
posed to the cattle industry. We have just had a little experiment with 
one type of it in Mexico. 

Representative Minter. We are going to try to get it in the House. 
I am sure our committee in the House will not object. It came too 
late to put in the bill. 

If the Senate should put it in, they are not going to object to it. 

Senator Russetz. We are accustomed to that. The House gets 
those bills first and passes the buck to us. Then they say, “Here is 
your bill trimmed down, ‘a nice bill, sleek, streamlined. Get the 
Senate to put it in and we will give it consideration.” 

Representative Mruter. Do you not think that I would accom- 
plish something if we get the conferees not to object? 

Senator Russetn. We are accustomed to that over here. We have 
stopped complaining. 

Thank you, Congressman. 

Now we will hear from Senator Watkins. 


FOREST SERVICE 


COOPERATION Rance EwproveMENTS 









































STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 









CONTROVERSY ON GRAZING-LAND ACREAGE 





Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee in 
connection with your consideration of the fiscal 1953 Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

I am particularly interested in the forest item in connection with 
this appropriation bill. I realize that the House has not acted on 
the bill as reported out by the House committee, but since I am 
informed that this committee plans to terminate its hearings this 
week, I am taking this opportunity to give my views in connection 
with this all-important subject. 

As many Senators know, each year since I have been elected to 
the Senaet I have made it a practice to tour my State in what is 
known as Senator Watkins’ legislative clinics. At these clinics each 
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year a major item for discussion has been a controversy between the 
sheep and cattle industry representatives and the Forest Service. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, this is not new to you. Out West we 
do have some real controversies. This controversy I am talking about 
has grown in importance and in intensity from year to year until 
this last year it was extremely heated. ‘ 

The Forest Service has been accused by these stock interests. of 
the deliberate intention designed to eliminate sheep and cattle grazing 
from the national forest areas. This allegation has been vigorously 
denied in each instance by the Forest Service representatives. 

Other users of the national forests have entered into this discussion 
in a vigorous manner also at each of these clinics. The officials of 
cities and towns which depend on these forest areas as the source of 
water for culinary and irrigation purposes have insisted that their 
interests be protected in any program affecting these areas, 

The sportsmen have vocally expressed their opinions and desires 
in connection with the use of these areas. Altogether it has made 
for ne interesting and educational meetings throughout the State 
of Utah. 

However, we were not able to reach any clear-cut decisions as a 
result of these meetings. I, therefore, deemed it advisable to hold 
a special meeting this last year at which all interested parties would 
be given an opportunity to present their views relative to national 
forest use. 

The hearings lasted for 5 hours. The entire proceedings were 
recorded by a wire recorder made available to me by Clarence Palmer, 
an official of the C1O. 

In addition to the oral testimony, many organizations and indivi- 
duals presented written statements to be used as part of the record. 
My staff has been transcribing these records and preparing them for 
submission to the Senate for their consideration. 

I think Senator Hayden knows sometimes how warm they get— 
those meetings between the Forest Service and the sheep and cattle 
raisers and the people who want the opportunity to hunt in the forests 
and the people who represent the cities and towns who have the water 
supply coming off these same forests. 

This combination makes for a rather warm meeting. For 5 hours 
they did a battle royal. 

Senator Russety. We have had that here for the past 19 years—one 

hase or another of that controversy between the grazers, the Forest 
Baevieey the game preservation group, and the Forest Service. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP GRAZING 


Senator Warxkrns. It has been especially very heated because the 
Forest Service has been gradually cutting down on the number of 
cattle and sheep. They say grazers have to take a 40 percent cut within 
so many years. A little later they must take another cut. It is done 
to the point where some of these cattle growers only have permits for 
24 head now, and they also have to have commensurate landholdings. 
They have to have a ranch, a place where they can produce hay and 
grain to take care of this stock at times when they are not on the forests, 
and the forest range only permits them to be on 3 or 4 months of the 
year. 
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They have to have all those thi 

At the same time the game an bein increasing as the cattle are cut 
down, Until last winter most Utah people did not realize just what 
it meant. ae have had very heavy snows and the deer have been 
driven out of the mountains; they have grazed on the shrubs around 
the homes in parts of Salt Lake City and all of our large cities and 
towns in the State. 

Senator Haypen. The deer may be bad enough, but an old bull elk 
will just go right eee any fence there is and the increase in the elk 
— in Arizona has become a nuisance. 

enator WarkiNs. We have killed most of the predatory animals. 
We have done a pretty good job. We have had a heavy increase in 
deer. There are many thousands more than we ever anticipated in the 
mountains. They send out planes to search for them. 

The first time a plane comes low enough to count them, they go into 
the timber and they never do get a full count. They increase the 
number that may be taken off and the hunters come in with about 40 
percent of the ones they are supposed to kill. 

So it has become a real problem. 

One of the problems is whether the Forest Service has any right to 
limit the number of game on the forest reserves. That has been one 
of the real problems. 

At one time they tried to reduce the deer in the famous Kaibab 
Forest on the north rim of the Colorado. They sent hunters out to 
kill them, but they did not get very many. It cost about $10 a head. 
They had every sportsman out West ready to move in on the Forest 
Service because they had taken that means to reduce the game herds. 

Senator Haypen. What originally happened, happened in the Kai- 
bab Forest when Theodore Roosevelt was President and he declared 
it a game reserve. He hired an old hunter with a fine pack of dogs 
to go and rout out all the mountain lions and wildcats. He did a 
very successful job. The result was I went through that forest some 
20 years ago with a congressional committtee and the deer were starv- 
ing. You could not find an aspen tree anywhere where the deer could 
stand on his hind legs and reach the leaves. It was eaten up to that 
point. They mary to such an extent that starvation took place. 

Since that time they have tried to get the predators to take their 
share. They have issued hunting licenses and the herd is somewhat 
in balance at the present time. 

Senator Watkins. They killed quite a number, then. 

As a result of these hearings, together with the personal knowledge 

ained by inspection of many areas involved, I feel that I am muc 

tter qualified to discuss some of the phases of national forest use 
and financing. 


































MULTIPLE USE OF FOREST LANDS 





One thing is clear: There must be a multiple use of our forests 
and a formula must be found which will be fair to all users. This, 
I believe, can be accomplished if all those interested exercise patience 
and tolerance. 

T have come to the conclusion that a major source of conflict re- 
sults from lack of vegetation in areas which could very well be re- 
seeded. The latest information available to me indicates that the area 
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reseeded to date amounts to a little over half a million acres, About 
4 million acres of denuded range lands in the national forests in Utah 
are in need of reseeding. 

This reseeding would have a multiple beneficial effect. It would al- 
leviate the flood hazard which faces many of the communities on 
streams below the denuded areas. 

It is common knowledge that wherever there is no vegetative cover 
to protect the waterfall in the form of rain or snow, the accompanying 
rapid runoff further denudes the area by washing the topsoil off the 
rivers and in many instances causes floods which do inestimable dam- 
age to life and property. Reseeding of these areas would go a long 
way to correct this situation. 

In addition, much of the dispute between the Forest Service and 
the stock interests would be alleviated by reseeding. 

Let me cite some examples. On the average, an increase in grazing 
capacities of about 1 cow-month for each 1.6 acres reseeded is achieved. 
On this basis, the half million acres reseeded to date produces about 
310,000 additional cow-months of grazing. If the full 4,000,000 acres 
of national-forest lands which are denuded are reseeded, about 214 
million additional cow-months of grazing would be provided. Some 
specific examples are available for comparison. 


GRASS-RESEEDING PROJECTS 


In Utah there is the Benmore cattle-grazing experiment area, The 
entire area was reseeded to crested wheatgrass in 1940. A factual 
comparison sliows that the grazing capacity is 114 acres per cow- 
month in contrast to 10 acres per cow-month on adjacent unseeded 
lands. Four hundred and thirteen head of cattle on this experimental 
tract gained 2.99 pounds per head per day between late April and 
early June for a total of 151.8 pounds per annum. 

Here is another specific example from my State of Utah: On the 
Dixie Forest in Utah there is an upper valley cattle range with 1,267 
head of cattle on permits. It was estimated that this area was 50 per- 
cent overstocked. The Forest Service made plans for reduction of 
the grazing permit by half. 

However, the Forest Service and the permittees cooperatively fenced 
and seeded 1,200 acres within the area to a mixture of crested wheat- 
grass and rye. This same allotment now carries the 1,267 head on a 
sustained-yield basis, 

The contemplated reductions were completely avoided. The example 
encouraged the adjacent landowners to proceed with reseeding on their 
own properties. This private reseeding in turn greatly lessened the 
local demand for national-forest grazing use. 

A further example in Utah is the Pines project on the Dixie Forest, 
which is the largest single reseeding project ever undertaken by. the 
Forest Service. Twenty-five aed acres located along the high- 
way between Panguitch and Bryce Canyon are mvolved. The pro- 
gram started in 1942 when 200 acres of abandoned farm land were 
planted to crested wheatgrass and smooth brome. 

In 1946 an additional 690 acres were reseeded. These plantings 
were very successful and increased forage production 500 percent. 

Senator Haypen. What method was used for reseedingf * 
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Senator Warxins. They started out and experimented with pellets. 
That did not work ¢ 

Senator Haypen. They were dropped from the air? 

Senator Warkins. Yes. They found that the seed was devitalized 
in that operation. They did not get any results to speak of. They 
gave that up. 

Research should have been carried on there before they did it, 
because they spent a lot of money both on the Taylor Grazing Act 
lands and the forests. It was not too extensive in Utah, but they 
lost some money. 

In connection with these they have had some marvelous increases 
in grazing by reason of this reseeding program. They have gone out 
in sagebrush areas. They have ill equipment and knocked down 
the sagebrush and disced the seed in. They used grass there that was 
best for that semiarid area. They have made some very successful 
seeding which has increased the output enormously. 

Senator Haypen. Have they done anything in Utah with the use 
of poisons dropped from the air to kill vegetation ¢ 

Senator Warxkins. No; I think not. 

Senator Haypen. They conducted some very interesting experi- 
ments in Arizona and they were successful. There has been a poison 
developed that will kill mesquite. You find a mesquite has a very wide 
root spread. It just takes up great quantities of water from the soil. 
If you get rid of the mesquite, the grass will come back. 

Senator Warkins. In summary these plantings were very successful 
and increased forage production 500 percent. 

During 1948, 1949, and 1950 an additional 2,440 acres of adjoining 
land were reseeded. 

While these areas are not yet being grazed, it is anticipated they 
will be just as productive as the early projects. 

Think of the tremendous increase in meat production which would 
be available if the entire 4,000,000 acres of denuded area were reseeded 
with the same results as achieved in these example areas. 

In addition, the contemplated reductions in use by the stock interests 
would not be necessary. The conflict between the Forest Service and 
the stock interests would be greatly lessened. 

In 1949 Congress passed and the President approved the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act. This act provided for a 15-year program to reseed the 
estimated 4 million acres of national forest rangeland with authorized 
annual appropriations beginning its fiscal 1951. Congress has never 
appropriated the amount authorized under the Anderson-Mansfield 
Act. 

In fiseal 1951 and 1952, the appropriation was less than half of the 
authorization. For fiscal 1953, the President’s budget and the House 
committee action would provide only about one-third of the authoriza- 
tion. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR RESEEDING OF NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 
I strongly urge this committee to give favorable consideration to my 
request to increase the appropriation for this item. In these times of 


high meat prices, with the attendant controls, it seems to me that every 
possible step must be taken to stimulate the production of beef. Our 
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vital national resources are only valuable in direct proportion to the 
use to which they are put. 

With the contemplated cuts on the forests that are now coming as a 
result of overgrazing, we are going to have a reduction in net produc- 
tion in our State, rather than an increase, or even holding it as it has 
been. 

These national forest lands can be used to great advantage by har- 
vesting the grasses through the livestock industry. The maximum 
amount authorized under the Anderson-Mansfield Act is not money 
wasted, but is an investment toward increasing the nation’s food supply 
and stimulating its economy. 

When I consider the tremendous foreign expenditures the American 
taxpayer is called upon to bear, I cannot help but be impressed with the 
need for the investment of some of our own funds in our own country 
to provide for our own resource development. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR CONTROL OF HALOGETON 


In addition to the request for funds under the Anderson- Mansfield 
Act for reseeding of these national forests, I want to support the need 
for funds for studying control of halogeton by the Forest Service. 
Halogeton is a poisonous plant which has already caused drastic losses 
and presents a continued threat to the sheep and cattle industry in the 
Western States. It has spread rapidly and now grows on 114 million 
acres in at least six Western States. It could spread throughout the 
entire West, especially on the lower, drier ranges. 

Stockmen and the Department of the Interior, on whose lands it 
mostly occurs, are concerned in its control. Congress appropriated 
$2,300,000 in the supplemental appropriation bill of 1952 for control 
of halogeton on Department of the Interior lands. 

Additional funds are being asked for next year for further control. 
Stockmen and the Department of Interior are looking to the range 
research of the Forest Service for the necessary information on 
control. 

Control measures, particularly through range reseeding, are avail- 
able for halogeton where it occurs on the better range areas. How- 
ever, it also occurs on many dry-range areas where successful control 
methods are not yet available. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommended an increase for the Forest 
Service for research on control of halogeton, but the House committee 
did not include these funds in the appropriation bill. 

Stockmen and others in Utah who know the problem believe that 
there should be at least $50,000 available to the Forest Service for 
study of control measures for this poisonous plant. Such funds would 
be repaid many times over in reduced livestock losses and more efficient 
expenditure of control funds which would result from such studies, 

I want to strongly recommend that $50,000 be added to the forest 
and range management investigations items for this purpose. 

May I add since this statement was prepared I have received a letter 
from one of our greatest investigators in this field in Utah, Dr. Cot- 
tam, at the University of Utah. He says that too many times money is 
actually wasted in experiments which are conducted before proper re- 
search has been carried on. They wastemoney. He pointed to several 
instances where that had happened. 
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He said if research is done, they ‘could accomplish much more and 
money would not be wasted if they could do this prior to some of these 
expensive experiments on a rather large scale. 

his committee will recall, I am sure, my statement of last year in 
which I urged that consideration be given to the recreational usage of 
these national forests. © *~ 

I have requested the Forest Service to give me some figures bringing 
this data up to date. It is realized, of course, that the House is pre- 
sently considering bills which would make available to the Forest 
Service, in addition to the House Appropriation, additional funds 
from recreational receipts. 


MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENTS 


The total receipts last year from collections in Forest Service oper- 
ated charge areas amounted to $4,853,000, all of which was turned over 
to the General Treasurer. The direct cost for collecting these receipts 
amounted to $3,264,000 all of which, so far as the Forest Service is con- 
cerned, was a total loss. 

In addition to the Forest Service operated charge areas a number 
of the better-paying areas were operated under concessioner permit. 
The concessioners by and large made money on their areas because 
they were able to charge for additional items not available to the 
Forest Service. 

I call the attention of the committee to the fact that while the charge 
program for the use of the national forests benefits the Treasury of 
the United States, it is detrimental to the interests of the people who 
use these areas because from a standpoint of maintenance and super- 
vision of the forests, the direct cost of collecting comes out of the 
Forest Service appropriation which funds would otherwise be avail- 
able for maintenance and improvement. 

I urge the committee to give consideration to this problem. Either 
the Forest Service appropriation for maintenance and improvements 
should be increased, or we should provide that the receipts from the 
areas be allocated for use by the Forest Service in the area for improve- 
ments and maintenance. 


FOREST-FIRE FIGHTING 


I notice that the House committee and the budget estimate are 
$3 million under the amount provided in the fiscal 1952 appropriation 
for forest-fire fighting. This is a vital service of the Forest Service 
and we would be derelict in our duty if we failed to provide sufficient 
funds for sanitation and fire prevention. I strongly urge the com- 
mittee to give this item its closest attention. 

The forests are the poor man’s playground. Last year over 5 mil- 
lion visits were made to the forests of Utah alone. Our responsibility 
to the future generations makes it mandatory that every consideration 
is given to the full use and preservation of this vital national resource. 
Let us not fail them. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


There is one other item which I wish to call to the attention of this 
committee. That is the national school-lunch program. 
During my legislative tour of the State to which I have heretofore 
alluded, it was my privilege to participate with a number of students 
and faculty of the high schools in the school-lunch program. I com- 
mend very highly those who have charge of this program, both on 
the local and national level, for the nutritious and appetizing food 
which is served in such an efficient manner. The students are able 
to have a hot lunch served in clean and attractive surroundings. 

I urge the continuation of this program, which insures the health 
of our future citizens. 

I have sat down with them and eaten theirlunch. It is a remarkable 
thing that they do out of a small fund. 

I do not think a single dime is wasted. They do furnish a very 
nutritional meal for the students. 

Senator Russe.t. I am glad to hear the Senator say that, because I 
introduced the original legislation providing for the school-lunch 
program. 

Senator Warxtns. I know it has been criticized by a lot of people. 
The next thing, they say, is that we will want to do something for the 
families. I have seen from practical experience how that has worked. 

I certainly congratulate the Senator on that move. 

Senator Russe.. I, too, have eaten around the different schools and 
have seen that work which has been done. When you consider the 
amount of the appropriations, the modest amount, it is a fine illustra- 
tion of what can be done and how much interest it has over the Nation. 
1t has caused the States and local communities to adopt the program 
and contribute many dollars for each dollar contained in the Federal 
ouetenentae 

enator Warkins. My State has one of the best records I think for 
putting up its share in getting this program going. I note that in 
practically everyone of these schools where they have the program— 
and they have it in practically all schools in Utah—they have called 
in women from the neighborhood who are widows or others who have 
to make their own way. They have those people take charge of the 
program. ‘They do the cooking and take care of whatever serving 
has to be done. 

The children serve themselves for the most part. 

An interesting comment also that is not exactly in this committee’s 
field, but the Indian school in Brigham City, Utah, has 2,150 Navajo 

Indians. They not only feed them at noon, but they board them. 

I have noted the behavior of these Indian students and have com- 
pared it with our white children. On the whole, I think their behavior 
is much better. They take care of themselves from the day they leave 
the Navajo Reservation. They probably have never been in a school 
before in their lives. Some of them have only been there 6 months. 

You find the boys and girls helping with the serving. They train 
them to live in white communities and never go back to the reservation 
because the population has increased so rapidly that the resources there 
will not take care of them. 

That is one phase of the school lunches you do not have anything to 
do with directly, but I am sure the Senators are interested in what was 
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done with the money that was appropriated and the way it is working. 

I find on the whole that program is one of the most successful pro- 
grams we have undertaken. 

I thank the committee. 

Senator Russert. We are glad to have you, Senator Watkins. You 
always manifest great interest in the Forest Service. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


WatTEeRSHED IMPROVEMENTS AND Mainstem Works 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


KANSAS FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator Russei.. At this time we will hear from Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Scuorrrer. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank this commit- 
tee—for granting me the opportunity to express my views—on a 
matter that is of vital importance to the people of my State. Kansas 
is primarily an agricultural State. We are therefore vitally inter- 
ested in any program that has as its objective a long-range program 
for soil conservation and flood control by means of watershed improve- 
ments and mainstem works, 

It is not necessary for me to review at this time the inestimable 
damage and suffering that my people endured as a result of the dis- 
astrous flood in 1951. I discussed this matter with many of you last 
year, when we sought funds to aid those who suffered losses in the 
flood-stricken areas. 

Suffice it to say that, as a result of your sympathetic understanding, 
and the appropriations that this committee made available last year, 
the Department of Agriculture has been able to plan a program for 
Kansas that calls for (1) the removal of sediment and debris from 
322 miles of our Kansas streams, (2) the clearance of and construction 
of 206 miles of minor drainage ditches, (3) a farm-restoration pro- 
gram in 91 of our 105 countries, (4) and the rip-rapping of a number 
of our stream banks to stop hazardous channel changes. Through 
the disaster-loan program, many of our people have been able to 
secure needed assistance—in order that they might get a new start in 
life. Kansas will not:forget the assistance that you gave in our hour 
of need. 


FLOOD-CONTROL BUDGET 


You have before you a bill which contains provisions for the con- 
tinuation of a long-range program for soil conservation and flood pre- 
vention. When this measure was considered in the House the budget 
requests called for an over-all Sane of $7,750,000. This amount 

? 


was distributed as follows: $1,724,760 for preliminary examinations 
and surveys; $5,575,240 for works of improvement; and $450,000 for 
general basin investigations. The House passed the measure and 
allowed the total amount requested by the budget. 
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HOUSE ACTION 


But before doing so, that body deducted $724,760 from the amount 
requested by the budget for preliminary examinations and in turn 
transferred and earmarked these moneys for works of improvement. 
It is my sincere conviction that the action of the House was not sound, 
and I am urging this committee to make the necessary amendments to 
restore the amounts originally provided for preliminary surveys as 
requested in the budget estimate. Unless such action is taken by this 
committee, irreparable damage will result in my State: To pass this 
measure as it has been presented to you by the House, will mean that 
all of the funds will be spent on 11 approved projects—none of which 
are in my State—and in turn will stop important surveys which are 
now in progress in Kansas. 

At the present moment, there are two surveys that are under study 
in Kansas, namely; the Arkansas-White-Red River watershed, and 
the Kansas River watershed, both of which were severely stricken by 
the floods last year. The Arkansas-White-Red Basin encompasses 
half of the State of Kansas—an area where agricultural values are 
predominant. 

The plans in this basin have reached the half-way mark and the 
agricultural aspects of the program, as it is shaping up, are vital to a 
balanced plan for the area. This phase of the work must be discon- 
tinued unless the funds provided in the budget estimate, but deleted 
by the House bill, are restored. The same can be said with respect to 
the Kansas River watershed which is just as important and just as 
vital to the citizens of my State. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


In the past, there have been a number of preliminary or field sur- 
veys made in Kansas by the Department of Agriculture. These sur- 
veys include those made on Bills Creek, Blue River, Claussen Creek, 
Little Delaware Creek, Osage River, and Wolf Creek. The Depart- 
ment advises me that the surveys in the Blue River Basin and in the 
Osage River Basin have just been completed, and have been submitted 
to the interdepartmental agencies for study and review. With regard 
to the other projects, my information is that the reports will be com- 
pleted and submitted by May. 

The committee will pardon me for bringing attention at this time 
to the completed surveys that have been made in the Blue River 
Basin and in the Osage River Basin. I realize that I am a little 
premature in discussing these projects at this time, since neither 
of them have been considered by the Public Works Committee and 
since no authorization has been made for them. But these projects 
are so important, and so vital to my State, that I feel that I must 
at this time “sow the seed” for future discussion of these projects. 
For the information of the committee I have already submitted a let- 
ter to the Public Works Committee requesting immediate considera- 
tion and an authorization for these projects. 
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HIGH-PRIORITY FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS 


Last year, the Secretary of Agriculture was requested by the chair- 
man of the principal legislative committees, to submit a supple- 
mentary report to House Document 373, and to list thereon those 

rojects which should be given top priority. As I have stated, the 
De artment has just released that report. The Blue River project 
and the Osage River project are two of the five projects covered. 


BLUE RIVER PROJECT 


This report shows that the Blue River watershed encompasses an 
area of 6,144,000 acres of land in southeastern Nebraska and north- 
eastern Kansas.The purpose of the program is, first, to conserve the 
land resources and reduce the damages resulting from uncontrolled 
runoffs and sediment, and, second, to increase agricultural production 
in the area. The Department estimates that the total amount of 
funds needed for the project is $80,446,950. The Department esti- 
mates that of this amount about $63,000,000 will be used for terracing, 
erosion control, outlets, and waterways, etc., and the balance of ap- 
proximately $17,000,000 will be used for upstream “floodwater-re- 
tarding” dams, sediment-control structures, diversion dikes, flood- 
ways, and so forth. 

If this program is put into effect the Department states that flood 
damage to land will G reduced by 51 percent; inundation damages 


by 39 percent; sediment damages by 48 percent; and that the average 
flood damage will be reduced by $2,668,900 annually. Grain-crop 


production will be increased by 18 percent; hay and forage by 93 
percent ; and pasture forage by 45 percent. 

It is estimated by the Department that the average annual value 
of production will be increased by $24,477,600. The ratio “benefits to 
cost” for land treatment measures contributing to runoff and water- 
flow retardation and soil erosion prevention in aid of flood control is 
42 to1. The “benefit cost” ratio for stabilizing measures for small 
water courses is 3 to 1. 


OSAGE RIVER PROJECT 


The Osage River watershed program encompasses an area of 9,792,- 
000 acres in east-central Kansas and west-central Missouri. The in- 
stallation costs to be borne by the Federal Government on this project 
is estimated at $169,042,400. Of this amount, approximately $113,500,- 
000 is to be used for terracing, tree planting, farm drainage research, 
outlets and waterways, and so forth; and the balance of approximately 
$55,500,000 is to be used for upstream “flood water-retarding” struc- 
tures, stabilizing and sedimentary control structures, channel improve- 
ments, and so forth. It is estimated that the total feed crops will be 
increased by 82 percent as a result of See een and that the in- 
stallations of these measures in this watershed will increase the average 
annual value of crop production pasture, and forest lands by $39,- 
500,000. 
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BENEFITS-TO-COST RATIO 


In addition, a reduction in flood damages of $8,000,000 will be gained 
as a direct benefit. The Department states that the ratio of “benefits 
to cost” for those “land treatment” measures contributing to water- 
flow retardation and prevention of soil erosion in aid of flood control is 
3.33 to 1. The “benefit-cost” ratio for stabilizing measures for small 
water courses is 1.53 to 1. Of course, this program is spread over a 
period of years. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of these projects in my State. 
One of the controversial projects in Kansas tales is the proposed 
Tuttle Creek Dam. This proposed dam is located in the Blue River 
Basin. There are many honest and upright citizens in this area who 
firmly believe that the Tuttle Creek Dam is not the best solution to the 
problem, even though the Corps of Engineers has decided otherwise. 
These good friends of mine feel that a program as recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture is sufficient to meet the problem. 

There are just as many of my good friends in this area who are 
just as honest and just as sincere who firmly believe that the Tuttle 
Creek Dam is the only solution to the problem. I have spent many 
hours studying this whole problem. I have discussed it with hundreds 
of people—with engineers—hoping that in the end I would make 
the right decision in regard to this whole matter. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


In my humble opinion, I do not think that either plan, standing 
alone, is the best solution to the problem. The Department of Agri- 
culture admits that its program is not actually a flood-control program, 
but a flood-prevention plan. It refers to its plan as a “waterflow- 
retardation and soil-erosion prevention” plan. Frankly, I believe 
that the best plan, the most economical plan, is a combination soil- 
conservation and water-retardation plan and the construction of 
some sort of dam. I would like to see one of these projects guinea- 
pieged in Kansas. I would like to see the representatives of the 

epartment of Agriculture and the Corps of Engineers sit down 
together, and work out a coordinated plan. 

I am certain that if this were done, the result would be a sound, 
efficient plan for the people of my State, and a saving of money 
for the Federal Government. Perhaps the engineers, after consulta- 
tion with the experts from the Department of Agriculture, might 
conclude that by working out a joint program its plans could be 
modified ; it might conclude that dry dams would be just as efficient, 
thus reducing costs and at the same time insuring the greatest amount 
of available land for agricultural pursuits. I again say, that I do 
not know what the answers are. 

I am only striving to do the best thing for the people of my State. 

I apologize to this committee for taking so much of its time, but I 
feel so strongly on this matter of flood control and flood prevention 
and soil conservation, that I felt I owed it to the people of my State 
to present their case as best I could. 

enator Russett. We are certainly glad to have yon, Senator 
Schoeppel. 

We will next hear from the Farm Bureau Federation, represented 

by Mr. Kline, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
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STATEMENT OF A. B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET 


Mr. Kure. I have prepared a written statement of the Farm Bu- 
reau in regard to appropriations. 

Rather than read the statement, Mr. Chairman, I prefer to make 
a brief oral presentation to develop some background for these ree- 
ommendations and the reasons for them, and ask for a brief statement 
from each of the State Farm Bureau presidents who are present. 

Senator Russerx. Your statement will be filed and printed for the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. KLIng, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen ; we appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
you and discuss the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
on Government spending and particularly concerning the appropriations for the 
United States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 

Accompanying me today are presidents of State farm bureaus from each of 
the four Farm Bureau regions. They are: Mr. Lorenzo D. Lambson, Massachu- 
setts Farm Bureau Federation, from the northeastern region; Mr. Charles Mar- 
shall, Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, from the midwestern region; Mr. 
Ralph T. Gillespie, Washington State Farm Bureau Federation, from the western 
region ; Mr. Joe C. Hardin, Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, from the southern 
region, 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is now comprised of membership lo- 
cated in all of the States except Rhode Island and we also have a Farm Bureau 
in Puerto Rico. 

Your committee has before it one of the most important issues before the 
Congress. AS you are aware, huge sums have been authorized and appropriated 
for spending on our mobilization effort and also on numerous phases of our do- 
mestic program. In many respects the large expenditures authorized raise the 
question in the minds of many citizens whether the Congress is really in control 
of this vital element of our national welfare. 

The entire budget which the executive branch has submitted is pending be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. This budget is then broken down into divi- 
sions and considered by subcommittees. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
recommendations are being made to you as the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations, But we want to suggest that the full committee give considera- 
tion to procedure in which the over-all problems of Government spending may 
have the study of the entire Appropriations Committee, with public hearings 
devoted to the general treatment of Government spending—a balanced budget— 
as it concerns the national welfare. Surely it is time to begin consideration of 
such an approach. We have noted the introduction of several bills designed to 
establish principles which would aid in developing control over spending. We 
recommend the careful study of these bills, as well as other recommendations 
made by leading Government fiscal authorities. 

We urge upon you the necessity for Congress to control expenditures and bring 
the Federal budget into balance—on a cash basis—this year. This is the in- 
escapable responsibility of Congress, and Congress can do it. 

The question of Government spending—both the total appropriated and author- 
ized—and the rate at which it is spent is a vital part of the issue of inflation and 
its control. Let me hastily run over these other steps that need to be under- 
stood and carried out if we are to accomplish this objective. 

1. Increased demand must be met with increased production as quickly as 
possible. 

2. Measures to restrain demand through credit controls should be effectively 
utilized while encouraging the use of available credit to increase production. 

8. There must be sound policies involving the management of the national debt. 

4, Increased private saving should be encouraged. This involves the element 
of confidence and, in this setting, means that the Federal budget must be under 
control. 
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The voting delegates at the thirty-third annual convention last December 
resolved as follows: 
“* * * There is no possibility of avoiding inflation if we fail to balance 
the Federal budget and keep it balanced for the duration of the defense program. 
Government spending must be paid for either by taxes or by inflation. We prefer 
to pay it with taxes. It is apparent, however, that the problem of balancing the 
budget requires a dual approach. Taxes cannot be raised sufficiently to cover 
unlimited appropriations. We must continue to pay high taxes, but we also 
must bring Government expenditures under control. To this end we insist that 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government cooperate on a program 
of reducing Government spending to the level necessary to balance the budget 
without any substantial further increases in our already heavy tax burden. 

“We are confident that this can be done without impairing the national interest. 
Indeed, sound fiscal policies will greatly add to our national strength. 

“Nonessential Federal expenditures must be eliminated; all expenditures must 
be reduced to the minimum necessary for the national interest; economy and 
efficiency must be achieved throughout the Government. 

“Groups opposing the elimination of nonessential Federal expenditures must 
realize that failure to bring Federal expenditures under control may force Con- 
gress to take the undesirable step of enacting a Federal sales tax. 

“No Government expenditure should be exempt from scrutiny by both Con- 
gress and the administration to determine whether it can be reduced or eliminated 
without impairing an essential Government function. With military expendi- 
tures constituting the major part of the Federal budget, it is urgent that every 
effort be made to get the most out of the money appropriated for defense. 

“Costly new program should be deferred except where immediate action is 
essential for the national defense. Now, during a period of high employment and 
scarcities of many essential materials, is not the time to add new services or 
construct works which can be deferred.” 

The budget presented to the Congress by the executive branch foreeast a budget 
deficit at June 30 of this year (1952) in excess of $8 billion; and a deficit the 
following year in excess of $14 billion. When viewed. from the standpoint of a 
“consolidated cash budget” or on the basis of “cash income and outgo of the 
United States Treasury,” these deficits would be reduced by approximately 
$4 billion in each year. 

The minimum objective of the Congress in this period should be to establish 
control within the “cash consolidated budget” position. This is the only course 
which can avoid direct inflation by eausing the Federal Government to pay part 
of its bills with new money. 


INCREASING TAXES 


The President has recommended that $5 billion of the prospective budget deficit 

be covered by additional revenues to be obtained “by eliminating loopholes and 
special privileges and by some tax rate increases.’”’ While it may be possible to 
obtain some additional revenue “by eliminating loopholes and special privileges,” 
the President’s request for new revenue could not be met without a substantial 
increase in tax rates. Extremely drastic tax increases would be required to bring 
revenue up to present spending estimates. Furthermore, we are near, and pos- 
sibly at, the level of diminishing returns with existing tax rates. 

The thing that must be done is for Congress to regain control of appropria- 
tions and bring the Federal budget into balance—at least on a cash consolidated 
basis. 

We come now to the problem of bringing appropriations under control. 

1. Mutual security and other foreign aid—We have proposed to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee a program which we sincerely believe will provide 
greater and more lasting security than provided in the budget and at a saving 
of $1.9 billion. 

2. Defense spending.—(a) The budget for the Department of Defense is stated 
in very general terms and defies even the most general critical analysis. We 
are convinced that greater control is needed and recommend the Congress. re- 
inforce itself with an adequate staff of investigators in order to cope with this 
problem. The clarification and unification of purchasing operations for de- 
fense appear greatly needed. (b) We are concerned further that our best de- 
fense requires that we protect our American system and keep our’thoney good. 

“We are firmly of the opinion that we shall be most secure with expenditures 
within these limits. We have recommended a reduction in the budget for 
military expenses of $7 billion. 
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3. Other nonagricultural spending~—-We sarge reduction in all nondefense 

spending and solicit the studied reappraisal by all groups asserting any interest 
in appropriations in which they are involved as special interests or for whom 
especial consideration has been given. 
. 4, At its quarterly meeting held early in February, the board of directors of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation gave consideration to the requested 
appropriations for the United States Department of Agriculture. It is our de- 
termination to make recommendations for.the Department of Agriculture which 
iat affect us in lime with the further determination to balance the budget 
in 1953. 

The recommendations follow: 


RESEARCH 


We recommend that the Agricultural Research Administration be provided an 
additional $4,300,000 for research. We would divide this increase between the 
Office of Experiment Stations, with payments to States and Territories receiv- 
ing the major portion, while the remainder would go to the bureaus within the 
Agricultural Research Administration. 

The farmers of America attribute their present position of efficient productiv- 
ity to the many beneficial results which have. been obtained through research, 
experimentation and education. In times sucli ‘as these in which we are engaged 
in a great effort to increase our strength by increasing our efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution, research is needed which will make this possible. Thus 
the American Farm Bureau resolution. for 1952 stated : 

“We will support an increased appropriation for agricultural research. Such 
action will be a contribution to the welfare of the general public.” 

A major reason for the success of the research programs which have been 
carried on, including the adoption: by farmers of the findings and benefits of 
research, is the. decentralized program for carrying out such activity. The 
physical plants, personnel, and facilities within the States, which are operated 
in connection with the land-grant colleges, constitute a valuable structure to 
engage in research on a decentralized basis and with full understanding of 
the problems involved as they appear in all of the widely divergent areas of 
the country. Thus we recommend that a large portion of the increase in funds 
be apportioned to the States and their research institutions. 

Time does not permit presentation of the many illustrations of the benefits 
which farmers and the entire citizenry have had from the research that has 
been accomplished. Agricultural research has paid for itself many times over 
in the last 25 years. Remarkable advances in use of soils and in development 
of production of crops has resulted from research and would have been im- 
possible without it. Comparable advances have been possible in livestock breed- 
ing and management because of efficient research. 

Our increasing population requires further increases in production. Neces- 
sary progress in production depends upon research programs. Control of in- 
sects, diseases, and parasites of plants and animals must be continuously im- 
proved. Work in progress holds great promise in every field. Success with the 
research of the past demonstrates the productiveness of this kind of activity. 

We wish to reemphasize the need for research on diseases of plants and 
animals which retard production. We recommend especial emphasis in this phase 
of research. Examples of need for research are the screw worm and its dis- 
astrous effect on cattle, particularly in our Southern States; also the wheat stem 
rusts and the further development of varieties and strains resistant to this 
class of disease. 

In the fields of research relating to grading and marketing, other examples 
will include studies which have been carried on by several State experiment 
stations to determine a more accurate measure of the color of tomatoes for 
processing through the use of electronic devices designed for that purpose. 
We also recommend that similar work with regard to standardization of peas 
for canning should be initiated. 

Figures on gross income of farm operators as compared to net income em- 
phasize the need for studies which will clearly point up the widening spread 
of recent years between the farm and the consumer and which will seek to 
determine causes and answers. Any progress toward increased efficiency in 
this area will benefit both farmers and consumers. 
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MEAT INSPECTION 


Action was taken in the agricultural appropriation bill last year in which 
language was inserted providing “reimbursement may be made by any person, 
firm, or organization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those 
which can be met from the amount appropriated for such purposes each year.” 
This -provision makes administration difficult and raises questions of Govern- 
ment favoritism in providing service to some processors on a different basis of 

‘ cost than to others. We believe this to be unwise in that the Meat Inspection 
Act was enacted as a service for the protection of public health. Since the 
Federal Government is providing a substantial sum of money for this purpose, 
we recommend that the appropriation be made adequate to cover the costs of 
inspection as provided in the Meat Inspection Act. A program designed for the 
protection of the public health and welfare should be so administered that its 
costs will not have to be borne in part by the Federal Government and in part 
by the industry. Meat inspection service is a sound and desirable activity. 
It does, however, require the meat packing industry to spend large sums in plant 
construction and operating expenses made necessary to comply with regula- 
tions for meat inspection, We therefore recommend that adequate appropria- 
tions be provided for the meat inspection work and that the proviso adopted 
last year be stricken from the law. 





FOREST SERVICE 


It is recommended that the funds of the Forest Service and for the control of 

forest pests, budget requests for which amount to approximately $75 million, 
be reduced by $4 million. 

In our opening statement we have pointed out the need for bringing total ex- 
penditures in line with anticipated receipts. Our recommendation for reduc- 
tion in Forest Service funds is slightly in excess of 5 percent of the total re- 
quest. Such a reduction as we have proposed is at a lesser rate of reduction than 
is necessary to achieve the over-all balance in expenditures and receipts if 
applied generally to all agencies of the Government. 

We are mindful of the need for continuing forest research, for forest-product 
investigations, fire suppression, and sound management; however, every effort 
at efficient expenditure of funds for such purposes must be stimulated. Thus a 
general tightening up within the Forest Service would seem to be a good possi- 
bility and the recommendation achieved without impairment of the total Forest 
Service program. 

The budget request for funds for the control of forest pests is an increase of 
$2,000,000 (from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000), or 33 percent. The analysis of ex- 
penditures indicates unliquidated obligations at the end of 1952 in the amount 
of $1,304,000. This balance could be drawn down during the coming year. 

Funds for forest development roads and trails offer another opportunity for 
a portion of the reduction. Construction of roads and trails in 1952 is more 
than double the construction in 1951. While a cut-back has been made for 1953 
from the 1952 level amounting to nearly $3,000,000, yet the 1953 estimate remains 
$1,500,000 above the actual of 1951. A cut-back to the censtruction level of 1951 
would seem possible to provide a saving of $1,500,000. 





























SOIL OONBSERVATION SERVICE 





A reduction of approximately 20 percent from the over-all appropriation for 
the Soil Conservation Service is recommended resulting in a saving of $12,- 
200,000. It is believed that this agency can reduce its expenditures in this 
amount without materially impairing its program, 

The Soil Conservation Service is organized with headquarters in Washington 
and with personnel extending into a great majority of the counties of the country. 
We understand there are more than 2,300 soil conservation districts presently 
organized. Information appearing in the budget indicates the employment of 
more than 12,000 people will be permitted under the 1953 program. This is 
approximately five persons for each soil conservation district. 

The nature of Soil Conservation Service activity is both educational and 
operational. Comparison may be made between the educational work which is 
carried on by the Extension Service and that being carried on bythe Soil Con- 
servation Service. The program of the Extension Service is designed to reach 
large numbers of farmers through group meetings whereas the Soil Conservation 
Service, activity is directed more at individual farmers. Obviously this type of 
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individual activity is more expensive and is not as productive as a program of 
edueation such as that carried on by the Dxtension Service. We believe that in 
the greater adoption of the Extension Service technique lies the opportunity for 
reducing the funds allotted to this agency. We are convinced that farmers them- 
selves can be trained in many of the details of sound soil-conservation work and 
that they are ready and willing to give of their own personal services in return 
for individual benefits. The devg@lepment of such a policy and administrative 
program is needed to effect the economy which we recommend and which we are’ 
convinced can -be justified. We would also point out that Soil Conservation 
Service is performing many functions identical to those recommended by the 
land-grant colleges and carried out through the Extension Service program for 
many years. We are convinced that a portion of this work can be done more 
effectively with substantial savings if performed through the land-grant colleges. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation.—Administrative expenses of the Federal 
crop insurance program are paid out of appropriations and not out of premiums 
of insured farmers, The latter are reserved for losses incurred, For several 
years the American Farm Bureau Federation has supported the policy of placing 
this activity on a self-supporting basis and that all administrative expenses, ex- 
cluding basic research, would be covered by premiums. We recommend the 
reduction of administrative expenses in the sum of $3,400,000 as a beginning 
toward this objective. Thus in the course of a period of 3 to 4 years, the corpo- 
ration would be able to absorb the amount now being appropriated for operat- 
ing and administrative expenses and thus gradually place it on a self-supporting 
basis. 

We favor the principle of crop insurance but have insisted, and continue to 
insist, that this Federal program become an insurance program at the earliest 
possible date. Many of our farmers have developed insurance programs to cover 
crop risks. They are confident that they can do this service for themselves 
more cheaply than it can be done in any other way. It is further obvious that 
a Government program which has its administrative expenses paid from the 
General Treasury could give the appearance of operating more efficiently while 
actually costing more. There is every reason for getting the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation operations on a self-supporting basis at the earliest 
possible time. 

Rural Electrification Administration —It is recommended that the adminis- 
trative expense be reduced by approximately 30 percent, or $2,700,000. In justi- 
fication of this reduction, budget information shows a substantial reduction 
in the number of consumers to be connected in the year 1953 as compared with 
the actual number connected in 1951. The amount of reduction is approximately 
one-third, It is also shown that the number of borrowers will increase only 1 
percent between the years 1951 and the 1953 estimate. In view also of the fact 
that the number of farms which are electrified is approximately 86 percent, or 
greater, it is believed that a substantial reduction in administrative expenses 
of this agency can be effected. The President and the Budget Bureau have re- 
duced the loan funds substantially. 

Farmers Home Administration—We recommend reduction of administrative 
expenses of this agency approximately 20 percent, or $5,600,000. Budget informa- 
tion indicates a substantial reduction in the number of insured home loans, the 
reduction being approximately 60 percent for 1953 compared with 1951. Also 
there has been a reduction of approximately 20 percent in the number of direct 
farm-ownership loans between 1951 and 1953. The changed economic conditions 
indicate that borrowers from this agency could get along satisfactorily with less 
detailed supervision, and thus reduce the administrative-expense load. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


It is recommended that funds for this agency be increased by $4,000,000. Since 
the Extension Service was founded as an agency to serve farmers, it has carried 
to farmers valuable information on new production techniques and other im- 
provements in agriculture. The burden of work which has been thrown on the 
Extension Service for many years without adequate consideration for the serv- 
ice it has been rendering, has left it short-handed and unable to hold its per- 
sonnel against other agencies of the Government and outside opportunities. In 
many cases the extension workers have not enjoyed salary changes that other 
employees have had. This appropriation will require special congressional 
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action to increase the authorizations for: Extension Service work. Application 
will be made of the Agricultural Committees of the House and Senate to increase 
the existing authorization. Among other. things, this increase. of $4,000,000 wil} 
take care of the production-goals work provided for im the Production and Market- 
ing Administration requests for appropriation in the sum of $9,000,000. We be- 
lieve it can be done far more cheaply and far more efficiently through the Bxten- 
sion Service. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


General.—It is proposed that funds for administering the Office of the Secre- 
tary be reduced by approximately 20 percent from the request submitted for 1953, 
or in the amount of $470,000. The budget request for 1953 is $335,000 above that 
appropriated for 1952. It is believed that some of the functions performed in the 
Office of the Secretary are duplications of functions that are carried out in other 
agencies within the Department. --If such duplications are eliminated, it is be- 
lieved the recommended reduction in funds would provide a desired economy. 

Defense Production activities.—It has been indicated in the budget that the 
Secretary will propose legislation to provide $4,000,000 for the salaries and ex- 
penses for Defense Production activities. It is recommended that this proposed 
request be reduced in the amount of $1,128,350. The remainder, $2,871,650, pro- 
vides funds for the Offices of Requirements and Allocations, and Materials and 
Facilities in the Production and Marketing Administration in the amount of 
$2,780.000. This constitutes approximately a 20-percent reduction for this activ- 
ity below the 1952 estimate. It leaves funds also for work being carried on by 
the Bureau of Afiricultural Economics in the preparation of data on farm wages 
and farm-labor supply and requirements, and development of production capact- 
ties and requirements in the amount of $50,000. It also enables the Office of the 
Solicitor to have an additional $41,650. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


The budget proposes an increase in funds for this activity in the amount of 
$135,000 (from $615,000 to $750,000). 

We recommend that this increase be provided. This will enable the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations to supply up-to-date information on world 
food production and distribution. Such information is greatly needed by the 
Government as well as by foreign countries to which large quantities of Ameri- 
ean agricultural products are being supplied. Improved analysis and reporting 
on foreign food-production conditions will aid substantially in formulation of 
plans by our farmers in gearing into world markets. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


We recommend that the appropriation for this work be reduced by approxi- 
mately 10 percent, or in the amount of $125,900. It is believed that there are 
some publications and other informational material that could be eliminated 
without seriously impairing the service.of the Department. 


REMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The statement of obligations by activities carried in the budget indicates a 
proposal to increase the operating expenses for surplus removal by approximately 
$347,000 in 1953 over the 1951 amount. Approximately the same amount of 
money is to be provided for 1953 as was provided in 1952 for operating ex- 
penses. The total estimate of obligations for 1953, as compared with 1952, shows 
a reduction of approximately 25 percent. It is believed, therefore, that the 
operating expenses can be reduced. With a firm demand there should be less 
activity in this division. 

ADIMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Agricultural. production programs (acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas).—The sum of $15,000,000 was requested for expenditures on acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, production goals, and assistance to farmers. 
The budget estimate provides about $6,000,000 for acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas, and about $9,000,000 for production goals and assistané to farmers. 

The funds for acreage allotments and marketing quotas on tobacco and pea- 
nuts should be continued at approximately the same level as the previous year. 
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If other commodities require such program funds we will support the necessary 
appropriations. 

No funds for production goals and assistance to farmers were provided for 
1951. A little over $4,000,000 was provided for 1952. The budget estimate 
would provide approximately $9,000,000 for 1953. We believe this expenditure 
is unnecessary and recommend that $9,000,000 for production goals and assist- 
ance to farmers be eliminated. 

The farmer himself is the best judge of how he can best gear his own pro- 
duction to meet the Nation's domestic and defense needs consistant with good 
long-range farm practices. Wide dissemination of outlook materials with in- 
dividual production planning and cooperating with Government efforts offers the 
best hope for accomplishing the maximum production of farm commodities. 
We have recommended that this work be done by the Extension Service and we 
are confident that it can be better accomplished there and more efficiently. 

The Extension Service has long dealt with these problems and has been de- 
pended upon by farmers for outlook material, analyzing requirements, markets, 
and production problems. This work can more appropriately be done by the 
Extension Service than in the Production and Marketing Administration and it 
is our opinion that it will be far more efficiently accomplished there. In addi- 
tion, we are sure it will cost a great deal less money and With equivalent results. 

Agricultural conservation program (sec. 8392)—National and State level.—We 
recommend that the limit to be placed on administrative expenses at the National 
and State level be reduced by approximately 10 percent, equivalent to about 
$490,000. This reduction is in line with the general tightening up of administra- 
tive expenses. It also ties in with the recommendation that the program be re- 
duced to a $100 million program in the succeeding year. 

(Sec. 388)—County and community level.—The budget proposes to increase 
the authorization for local administrative expense under the agricultural 
conservation program by $9,000,000. The new request would permit the expen- 
diture of $30,095,200. This additional expense would reduce the amount avail- 
able for payment to participating farmers inasmuch as administrative expenses 
are deducted from the total fund provided for grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tions. We recommend reduction back to the level of expenditure provided in 
1951 which was $20,284,000. 

Commodity Credit Corporation.—It is recommended that the administrative 
experises be reduced by $3,000,000 for the ensuing year. The amount requested 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation includes approximately $1,500,000 to be 
set up in a contingeney reserve for administration of price-support operations. 
It is believed that the budget already reflects an ample amount of administrative 
expense on the basis of generous program estimates. Therefore, in view of the 
need for economy, it is believed that this agency can effectively organize its 
program to accomplish this saving. 

The recommendations we have made with respect to administrative expenses 
may be summarized as follows: 


For allotments and quotas, approximately $6, 000, 000 
For agricultural conservation program, current year, approximately_ 24, 500, 000 
For price supports (Commodity Credit Corporation), approximately. 15, 000, 000 


Total funds for administrative expenses___...._....__-.-.__- 45, 500, 000 


This constitutes a reduction below the budget requests for these items of $22.4 
million. This is believed to be an adequate amount for program and price support 
administration expenses for fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


1, Program for 1952 crop year: The Congress last year authorized a program 
amounting to $256,500,000 for the 1952 crop year to be carried out during the 
period July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1952. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
announced the provisions of this program and many farmers have made plans 
to carry out practices under its terms. We recommend that funds be appro- 
priated to carry out the authorization. 

2. Program for 1958 crop year: The President recommends in the budget that 
authorization be given for an agricultural conservation program for the 1953 
crop year requiring $256,500,000 (the same amount as was authorized for the 
1952 crop year) to be carried out during the period July 1, 1952, to December 31, 
1958. : 
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The American Farm Bureau Federation recommends authorization of a pro- 
gram for the 1953 crop year requiring $100,000,000 for compliance with practices 
related to a real need for conservation. This reduction of $156,500,000 is. recom- 
mended in carrying out the following resolution for 1952 adopted at the annual 
convention of the American Farm Bureau Federation held last December : 

The maintenance and improvement of our soil, water, and forest resources 
through proper use must be an integral part of any permanent farm program. 
This is of vital importance not only to agriculture, but also to the entire Na- 
tion; however, the ultimate responsibility for wise soil management rests with 
those who farm the land. Farmers everywhere have a growing realization of 
their responsibility for the protection of our soil and water resources. The en- 
couragement of wise farming practices through education and demonstration 
is a sound public investment. 

“As provided in our resolution on economic policies for mobilization, it is our 
firm conviction that a reduction in Federal expenditures for less essential gov- 
ernmental activities is imrerative to prevent inflation and preserve our tree- 
enterprise system. Agriculture should bear its fair share of such reductions. 
The necessity for maintenance of essential research and service activities makes 
an across-the-board reduction impractical, and necessitates a relatively heavy 
reduction in direct payments to farmers. 

“Appropriated funds for the agricultural conservation program shou'ld be al- 
located on the basis of conservation needs. Payments for practices which have 
become a normal and accepted part of farming operations of the area in which 
the farm is located should be discontinued.” 

Summary information on the egricultural conservation program for 1950 in- 
dicates that out of the total farms in America, about 46 percent are participating 
in the program. These 46 percent, however, have 56 percent of the farm land 
and 64 percent of the cropland of the Nation. The program, there.ore, is being 
participated in by approximately half of the farmers of the Nation, while the 
other half apparently prefer to remain outside the program. 

The increased need for agricultural production requires a full utilization of 
available tillable acres. Further study of summaries of activities un“er the 
1950 program indicate that, in the areas where a high percentage of the land is 
tillable, a large percentage of the expenditures is for inorganic materials. in- 
cluding limestone, phosphate, and potash fertilizers. Farmers recognize that 
the practice of adding fertilizers to tillable acres is a necessary and profitable 
expenditure for obtaining increased production. In certain areas it is found that 
substantial sums are paid to farmers in connection with irrigation practices 
which are regarded as a regular expense of operation. Payments should be dis- 
continued on those practices. Numerous other illustrations can be given to indi- 
eate the extent to which agricultural conservation payments have been diverted 
to payments for practices which have been become a normal and accepted part 
of farming operations. 

The $100 million which we recommend be authorized for the period July 1, 
1952, to December 31, 1953, should be allocated to areas where the conservation 
need is greatest. Conservation need must be distinguished from the established 
practices which are already recognized as necessary for profitable production 
and as consistent with good land use. It is this distinction which must be made 
and which will enable the conservation program to give a better dollar of serv- 
ice for each dollar spent. 

We recommend that this principle of distinction be written into the appropri- 
ation act as a proper basis for the development of practices for conservation 
payments. The intent of the payments should be an incentive for the develop- 
ment of new methods and not a subsidy because new practices have been adopted. 

On comparing the foregoing recommendations with those contained in the 
budget it will be observed that a number of items have not been referred to. 
These include the school-lunch program, sugar program, Commodity Exchange 
Authority, and others. It is recommended that the appropriation items not 
specifically discussed be provided in amounts not in excess of the budget recom- 
mendations. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. Kirn. I know that the members of the committee will study 
this presentation in detail. T believe that we can save time and per- 
haps do a better job by presenting it orally. 
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In the first place, we adopted resolutions at our annual meeting. 
When we dealt with these questions there was one on which there was 
complete agreement. It is based on the proposition that we believe 
the free-choice system in America will not survive in the persent sit- 
uation unless we discontinue the disparagement of the dollar by pay- 
ing part of the bill for Federal expenditures with new money. 

t is very simply an unbalanced Federal budget. 

We believe the cash budget can and should be balanced in 1953; that 
the expenses of the Federal Government ought to be held within the 
income of the Federal Government. 

This means, of course, that there must be real efficiency in the 
operation of every domestic function of the Federal Government and 
that all expenses which can be eliminated should be eliminated. 

It means further that we have to have the courage to hold the for- 
eign aid, both military and economic and technical assistance aid 
somewhere within this objective. 

Then it means further that we have decided as a considered opinion, 
that the defense of America can be better accomplished in this emer- 
gency by buying the amount of defense which we are prepared to pay 
for and preserving the freedom of choice of the American way. 
This will, in our opinion, simply not be possible if we continue with 
an inflationary situation, an unbalanced Federal budget, which we 
believe would in turn mean all sorts of regimentation, rationing on the 
one side substituted for freedom of choice to purchase, and subsidies 
in lieu of price to get production on the other, and all of the controls 
that are entailed in that approac!: to our problem. 

We have already made recominendations to the appropriate com- 
mittees with regard to mutual security and defense. 

Then we come to the job which is most difficult of all for us, the 
matter of agricultural appropriations. Politically they present difli- 
culties for a farm organization ; and I am sure you appreciate the most 
difficult thing for representatives in the Congress of the United States 
is to cut payments which go directly to individual citizens. 


RESEARCH IS BASIC 


So far as the extraordinary productiveness of the American citizen 
is concerned, relative to agriculture specifically, there is not the least 
doubt but that the revolution that has taken place over the last 25 
years has been firmly based on an expansion of research in the first 
place, and education in the second; research which evolved new 
methods and techniques of soil management, crop rotation and seeds, 
in planting, animal husbandry and animal nutrition, the whole gamut 
of the methods which have been approved. 

The record is an incomparable record. It has no counterpart. 

The rest of the economy has had a comparable increase fortunately, 
and that has been good both for agriculture and for the rest of the 
economy, for the farmers on the one hand and the consumers and for 
us as consumers. 

Our recommendations in agriculture reflect this attitude: We have 
asked for modest increase in research and in education. 


96708—52———49 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM PAYMENTS 


One of the most controversial issues in our recommendations is a 
recommendation to cut the ACP payments from a proposed $256 mil- 
lion in the budget, to $100 million. I should give you a little back- 
ground on this. 

The record shows last year 46 percent of the farmers in the United 
States cooperated with the program and received ACP payments. 
That means 54 percent did not. 

There are a great number of areas for the educational work which 
was part of the reason for instituting new methods and improving 
conservation practices. 

The largest State farm bureau in our organization passed a resolu- 
tion recommending the elimination of ACP payments for the period 
of the emergency. 

Senator Russet... What State was that ? 

Mr. Kune. That was Illinois. 

That has 185,000 members. They passed this resolution without a 
dissenting vote. 

This does not mean farmers do not like to get money. It means the 

have decided that in this emergency we will do ourselves a great d 
of good if we get along without payments for the kind of practices 
which have become recognized as a part of good sound business prac- 
tice for farmers; and that we confine our payments in this area to the 
development of new conservation practices. We base it on what we 
call need, which means in the areas where there is a great need for 
conservation practices, for new practices and new incentives to farm- 
ers to get into a practice which is well suited to their soil and cropping 
conditions. 

Senator Corpon. You say you recommend these funds be expended 
in areas where there is need. 

Mr. Kune. I think this is a vulnerable statement because there is 
not any place in the United States where you do not need practices 
from the standpoint of conserving the soil. We have put it on the 
basis of comparative need. That is what you would have to do. 

Senator Corpon. The greatest need. 

Mr. Kurne. That is right. You take into consideration a new pro- 
position which is needed when you distribute the $100 million. This 
is a more accurate statement of our position. 

I do want to say, and I am sure you know this is not an easy position 
for the Farm Bureau to take, it is a position taken in the light of an 
over-all decision. 

We think we as a national organization have a responsibility. We 
believe we have no chance to be effective in this area unless we make it 
perfectly clear that we are prepared to do our share. There is net any 
place where you can demonstrate this as certain as by proposing to take 
$156 million of direct appropriations from the Federal Treasury 
to your members—this is what we are proposing and we propose it 
furthermore thinking that it is in the interest of farmers and in the 
interest of the country because we are not only farmers, but citizens. 
We believe this country will be best defended if we stick to the proposi- 
tions which make us the world leaders in production. .. 

They are based on freedom of choice and incentive systems. This 
kind of thing is destroyed by a continued unbalanced budget, by at- 
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tempts to supplant freedom of choice with rationing, with political 
determination of who can do what, and what he can get for what he 
does. 

This approach has been tried in a great many countries. There is 
not any country where it has been tried where production was im- 
proved or did, in fact, even continue. 

The most astonishing example is Argentina, which is importing 
wheat. We in the United States believe that we ought to encourage 
production. 

I have received many letters from farmers who say, “Well, I 
am one of these fellows that gets the ACP payments, but I shouldn't 
be getting them.” 

hat may sound strange, but it is true. I have had letters which 
have said, “I have sent it Peak, but they would not take it back. What 
could I do with it? I would like to do something with it.” 

I have a report of one county where they said, “We will take our 
ACP payments and turn them into the Farm Bureau.” 

This is not the position of the Farm Bureau. What I am saying 
is there is a determination on the part of farmers to balance the Federal 
budget ; to do the things required in agriculture, and to try to do the 
things otherwise required. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL BUDGET CUT 


We propose a cut in the Federal budget of better than $10 billion 
The proposed collections amount to $76.8 billion. The proposed ex- 
penditures are $87.2 billion. The difference is $10.4 billion. 

We have suggested a couple hundred million dollars could be taken 
from agricultural appropriations and at the same time maintain pro- 
duction and maintain fundamental progress in agricultural business. 

So far as I am concerned, gentlemen of the committee, I am prepared 
to rest ‘here and answer any questions which the committee may like 
to ask, but I should like to give a brief opportunity to each of these 
State Farm Bureau presidents, one from each of the Farm Bureau 
regions in the United States, to make a brief statement such as I have 
made. 

Senator Russet... I would like to ask a few questions. 

You stated you had these letters from numerous Farm Bureau mem 
bers stating that they had felt there was something wrong with ther 
taking these checks and they were willing to give their checks to fight 
the program. 

r. Kune. This is one county only. 

Senator Russetn. Have you had any letters from any of your mem- 
bership that disagreed with your position in this? 

Mr. ‘Kick I get an occasional letter from a county Farm Bureau, 
but certainly not many. There is basic agreement on the fundamental 
point. There was no disagreement and there was no undercurrent of 
disagreement with regard to the absolute essentiality of balancing the 
Federal budget. 

When it comes to the matter of agricultural appropriations, then 
there were minor disagreements in the annual meetings. There is 
some disagreement at the present time. Not all of it arises out of the 
farmers’ thinking. Some of it is engendered and some work is being 
done to develop this kind of disagreement inside the Farm Bureau. 
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Senator Russeix. I do not know where it originated, but I know 
I have received a number of letters and telegrams from different sec- 
tions of the country, not confined to the State which I represent by 
any manner of means, which State they think this appropriation should 
be maintained at its present level. 

I was interested to note a number of them state “I am a member 
of the Farm Bureau and I do not agree with Mr. Kline’s recom- 
mendations.” 

I wondered if you had gotten any mail of that kind. I think all 
of us agree very generally with the great importance of balancing 
the budget. It seems to me, however, there should be some equity 
in arriving at that balance; that we should take into consideration 
the amount of appropriations that have been made in the past, the 
need for each of them, and to try to arrive at some over-all approach 
to the matter of Federal spending, and it would enable us to balance 
the budget. 

I agree with you completely that inflation is a danger, an internal 
danger, that may be as great as the threat of Communist infiltration 
from without. Either one of them can destroy our system. 

It likewise seems to me that the fact this program, if it had any 
value at its inception and the farmer certainly had as much to do 
with the creation of the soil-conservation program as any other group 
in the country, that it should bear its fair share of any reduction that 
is necessary to balance the budget, but it should not bear a dispro- 
portionate part of the reductions that migh* be made. 

This activity, if it was of any value—and I am one of those who 
thinks it has been tremendously beneficial to the people of the United 
States—has been cut 50 percent. 

I know of a very few items in the appropriation bill that have borne 
that much reduction. 

As a matter of fact, the agriculture bill based on the budget esti- 
mates is, I think, and I am quite sure, is the only bill that is sub- 
stantially below the prewar level of appropriations. 

Have you given any thought to that ? 

Mr. Kurne. We have given a lot of thought to this agriculture 
appropriation. 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP 


First, I should like to comment on this. Some of them say “I 
um a Farm Bureau member, and I disagree with Mr. Kline’s posi- 
tion.” The membership of the Farm Bureau Federation in 1940 
was 445,000. The ieinbicrdhty paid up in 1951 was 1,452,000. 

This position which I present here is one I believe in. I speak 
primarily as the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
These are policies developed through the machinery of the membershi 
participation, through votes at the State level, votes at the nationa 
level both with regard to policies and with regard to officers to carry 
out these policies. = 

So there is nothing personal about the presentation here. 

Senator Russetx. I do not want anything I have said to indicate 
that I think there is anything personal in the presentation: Iam sure 
you are speaking for what you believe to be the views of the majority, 
an overwhelming majority of the membership. 
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Mr. Kune. I would like to make a second point with regard to the 
evolution of these policies. 

The resolution adopted, or the resolutions adopted, are by force 
of necessity not in detail. They cannot be, but we have a board of 
directors with five members from each of the four districts. It is the 
job of the board to decide in detail how the policies stated in the resolu- 
tions should be put into effect. 

One of the important jobs each year is this matter of the budget. 

Now, it is very important indeed, because we are citizens, we are 
taxpayers, and we are farmers, too. So the board of directors had a 
pudget meeting for three days. We went over the over-all appropria- 
tions in the budget, the means by which we felt this objective could 
be achieved. These are well considered opinions. 

Furthermore, these people are farmers. There isn’t any question 
about whether this is an honest approach to the problem of how the 
farmer himself can come through this situation in the best possible 
shape, and we recognize that we cannot come through in good shape 
by ourselves. 

The United States also has to come through in good shape. These 
two things go together. 

Let us come to the conservation program. Here we speak more 
particularly of the ACP programs. 

Senator Russet. You suggest substantial reductions? 

Mr. Kune. Yes. The big item here, however, is direct appropria- 
tions to individual farmers. A vast number of the farmers affected 
by this are Farm Bureau members. This is obvious. 

There are large areas where the money is used primarily to pur- 
chase limestone and fertilizer, things which pay the farmer 15 or 16 
times the cost of application. This is good business practice, we think. 
At atime when we have a continuing pressure on the value of the dol- 
lar and the value of the dollar has actually been cut in two in 50 years 
we farmers will do lots better if we come along with this program 
at this time and say this is the time when we can get along without 
this appropriation. 

That is exactly what we have done. 

You raised another point that you asked me to comment on, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. I did raise a point about the fact that the flat ap- 
propriation for 1940, 1941, and 1942 in the agricultural bill ran over a 
billion dollars. This bill has around $725 million in it. 

If you did not think the reduction in agriculture ought to be weighed 
against the increases in these other agencies before we destroy a pro- 
gram, a great many farmers and other people do think that has sub- 
stantial value. 

Mr. Kurne. The Farm Bureau insists it has substantial value; 
otherwise, we would not be here suggesting a continuing appropria- 
tion of $100 million because while that may not be much money nowa- 
days, it is still quite a little to the farmer. 

The second point about it is that in 1932 agriculture was in an 
extraordinarily depressed condition. 

Senator Russetn. What year? 

Mr. Kure. 1932. 

Senator Russeti. The figures I was using were for 1940 and 1941. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION 


Mr. Kune. Yes. Between that time and 1940, 1941, and 1942, we 
had a great expansion in agricultural legislation and activity de- 
signed to give to agriculture a certain firm situation in the economy. 

In the latter half of the thirties there was a vast expansion of the 
activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation in storing com- 
modities. 

As you well remember, the storage of wheat and cotton was very 
high indeed. The period which you compare is a different period 
from the one we now find ourselves in. There is high demand. The 
prospective demand is good in agriculture. 

We need to pay particular attention to this proposition of demand. 
The farmer is in the best financial situation that he has ever been in. 
His income situation in certain spots is nothing to brag of at the 
moment, however. ‘That is exactly true with certain livestock areas. 

I happen to be a hog man and the hog-corn ratio is not so good. Just 
the same, the demand has been high. It has been high over a number 
of periods. 

A good many people in the Farm Bureau, responsible people, mem- 
bers of our board say this: That we want to protect our capacity to 
have the kind of agricultural program which makes sense for a long- 
range period. We can do nothing better than at the present time to 
adopt the proposals of the American Farm Bureau. We can get pub- 
lic support. We can get public support when we need it. 

We have to remember we are not most of the people in the United 
States. We are a minority group. We are increasingly a minority 
group. 

We have to deal with the public on terms they can understand. 

We use this position as a real pressure on all appropriations. We are 
not being any softer on anybody else than ourselves. 

Senator Russetz. It seems to me your argument assumes this is a 
subsidy to the farmer; that he does not need it because his income is 
wood. 
~ Thad always understood this program was based on the theory that 
it was a soil-conservation program and it was vital to the future of this 
country that we preserve the soil whether the farmer’s income was high 
or low. He is certainly not getting any higher proportion of the total 
income than he would get over an average period of years. 

Mr. Kurne. Let us agree completely because I do think the soil has 
to be conserved and the program ought to be directed for the con- 
servation of the soil. This is exactly the point back of our recom- 
mendations. 

Take my State or my county where the farmer gets an ACP payment 
for applying phosphate. He does not apply any more or less than he 
would without the payment. It is at business to apply the phos- 
vhate. 
What we are saying is we ought to shift this money and the emphasis 
of this program to the areas where there is need for development of 
practices which will do exactly what you say we ought to do, conserve 
the soil. 

We should not at this time use Federal money to sinmply continue 
what is, in fact, a subsidy to good farm practices already approved in 
the community and where they do not affect what is done by the 
farmer. 
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FARMER OPINION POLLS ON SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Russeti. You and Senator Douglas and Senator Dirksen 
have about convinced me as far as Illinois is concerned there is demand 
on the part of the farmers that the program be stopped in that State. 

A gentleman was here the other day and it is true that he repre- 
edttia some limestone company, but he had a number of postcards 
that he claimed had been mailed out in good faith to farmers in the 
State of Illinois. Those showed a considerable number of farmers— 
I don’t recall the exact number, but it was more than half of them— 
who did think this program was of real value, and it should be 
continued. 

Mr. Kune. Do you happen to have one of the postcards? 

Senator Russexu. I do not believe I have one here. I saw them. 
It asked about four questions. 

Senator Youna. His poll indicated some 80 percent of the farmers 
wanted.a continuance of the program. 

Mr. Kurne. Might we have the percentage of the farmers in Illi- 
nois that got payments of any kind last year? 

This is a dramatic thing. I am told 43 percent of the farms in 
Illinois got payment, any payment, last year. I think one has to 
recognize, furthermore, that the Limestone Association might have 
a vested interest in this thing. 

Senator Russet.. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Kune. I think we have to be very careful about this kind of 
evidence. 

Senator Russett. I am not vouching for the poll that was taken, 
but I was very much impressed with the cards. I don’t know how he 
got his list of names. He may have gotten his list from those he knew 

avored the program, for all I know. But the cards he brought in 
here asked the question whether they thought the program should be 
continued at about the same level or an increased level. 

One of the questions was did they agree with the vote of the Sena- 
tors from that State to reduce the program to some amount. I have 
forgotten the figure, but probably $150 million. 

The other question was whether they were a member of the Farm 
Bureau. It is too bad that we did not have one card put in the record. 

Mr. Kutne. The trouble with this thing is, first, it cannot be accur- 
ate because 57 percent of the farms did not participate in any way. 
That is found on page 16 of the Agricultural Conservation Program, 
Summaries by States, published by the Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA, printed October 1951. 

I merely read from this document. Farms participating, 115,000; 
percent of the total, 43. 

In addition, some of these surveys are something like this: They 
said, “Do you believe that the payments get increased use of conser- 
vation practices?” This question on the face of it has the answer 
“Yes.” It is always “Yes.” 

But if you put it on the basis: Do you think you get your money’s 
worth ? there might be a different answer. 

When you get into a State and circulate it and discover, as you have 
suggested, they said they discovered 80 percent of the farmers favored 
this thing, and go to the record and discover only 43 percent took part, 
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after the Production and Marketing Administration made an effort 
to get everybody possible to take part—well, the slant of this par- 
ticular report seems to be too obvious to requirt comment. 

Senator Russeiu. Have you heard anything about this poll, or had 
you? 

Mr. Kurne. I have heard about this poll for a long time. 

Senator Russeti. Do you have any knowledge of how they got the 
list of names they canvassed with these cards? 

Mr. Kune. No,sir. I can guess, but this is not a good place to guess. 

Senator Russet. They could have polled those who did receive 
them. 

Mr. Kuirnr. They could have only done it if they got the list from 
some place. I make no guess. 

Senator Russeiu. Mr. Kline, I do not know a thing about the situa- 
tion in Illinois. I do have some little familiarity with it in my own 
State. ; 

You have given a very impressive increase in membership of the 
Farm Bureau here. I do not know, but I would assume that the in- 
crease in my State was at least as great as the national average and 
probably somewhat higher because the Farm Bureau has not been in 
Georgia as long as it has in some of the other States. 

It is now a very strong, vital organization in Georgia and takes a 
very active part in the life of my State. I am convinced from my own 
personal contacts with the farmers in my State, and I know thousands 
of them personally, as well as my correspondence, that so far as 
Georgia is concerned a vast majority of the farmers are in favor of 
this program, and I think it is good. 

Mr. Kurne. I think you appreciate an organization that is in 47 
States and has to arrive at positions which will be agreed upon by a 
majority of people of those 47 States cannot ever accurately represent 
the position of a particular State; otherwise, that State could decide 
all the positions. 

There is not any question about the strength of the Georgia Farm 
Bureau or its improvement in the period of time that has been sug- 
gested here. We are certainly very proud of the service rendered. 

Senator Russet. I have contributed in such measure as I could to 
that increase. The Farm Bureau happens to be the strongest farm 
organization in the country. I am one of those who believes in this 
day of organization and pressure groups if you are going to get a 
balance you should have a voice. Every group has to have a voice in 
the making of decisions here at the Capitol. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has a very vigorous 
organization here and the strength of organized labor is felt in regard 
to the actions of the Congress, and the veterans’ organizations have 
vocal and very effective representatives here to represent them. 

It is broken down now to where Americans of different ancestry such 
as the Poles and the Greeks and others have their representatives and 
means of bringing their views to the attention of the Congress. 

I feel the farmers ought to be encouraged, if they are not going to 
get lost in this race, to get a fair share of the national income and 
protect themselves and to have representatives sneak for them. 

Mr, Kiang. We appreciate your support. We believe sincerely 
what you have said and we have been working at it. We had the 
highest membership in the history of the Farm Bureau last year. 
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I want to say another word about the Farm Bureau. It is a com- 
pletely voluntary membership. We have to sell the member. He has 
to pay to get in. 

Senator Russett. I pay my $3 or $4 a year. 

Mr. Kune. That is not all. This membership has steadily in- 
creased. Last year was the highest membership in the history of the 
organization. I think one of the reasons that the membership in the 
Farm Bureau has been so consistently strong as it has is we depended 
completely on the machinery of member organizations to develop pol- 
icies. There is a review every year. 

Furthermore, there is no control by the national organization of 
any State or county organization at all. They depend entirely on an 
understanding of the issues and on the sort of discipline and recogni- 
tion of the facts that a national voice for agriculture can only speak 
effectively in the farmer’s interest, if they have that sort of self- 
discipline. That is the only pressure there is on any State to go along 
on anything. 

Senator Russert. We have had a great many figures presented 
here from time to time. One of them that struck me as being very 

raphic was the reduction in the acres per person in the United 
States to provide the food and fiber necessary for people to live and 
be clothed with. 

We have been given figures showing that has decreased from 3 and 
a fraction down to 214 acres per person, I believe the last figures 
were. 

It occurs to me if each person in the United States could exceed 
the 214 acres of land on which he is depending and on which his 
children have to depend, as the population increases the acres would 
decrease and we would have a terrific demand to protect that 214 
acres of land, not only for the farmers, but for the man who is going 
to eat and get his clothing off of it. 

I just believe the American people have a stake in this business of 
preserving the fertility of our soil. I think we may finally get into 
the position that the population will be so large that the land will 
not be able to support them, as has been predicted. 

For that reason I have always vigorously supported an actual 
program of soil conservation. 

This limestone argument is one that I hear every year, but the 
facts of which I am familiar with are not confined to spreading lime- 
stone. It goes to the planting of trees and things of that kind. It is 
much more than just lime scattering. 

Mr. Kune. This overemphasis on a particular thing is bad. In 
1927 when I think I was solvent, but the banker could not quite 
catch up with me, we borrowed the money and limed the farm. It 
was a good practice. We asked the banker whether we could get the 
money.- 

In the figures you quote on land, there is an even more dramatic 
figure. We in the Farm Bureau think we have among the best 
farmers in the United States. We think a good farmer tends to join 
an organization and we think we have a good organization. We 
think we get our share of the farmers. We have a cross-section of 
tenants and landlords and operators. 
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SOUND SOIL MANAGEMENT AND USE 


Soil conservation is not the best term to describe what we need to 
do to protect our future food supply and fiber supply. What we 
need is sound soil management and use. 

We have got a lot of places where the soil is not going to be 
destroyed, but it is going to be dramatically improved. 

We can get the necessary prerequisites and some of them come out 
of industry with agriculture closely tied on this point. We double, 
we treble, the production of a lot of soils. When we do it, we do 
not destroy the soils, We get far more permanent balance in this 
soil, a far more long lasting program. All you have to do is keep 
this soil from wasting away. ot have to improve the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. 

The soil can stay there and all sorts of things can happen. The 
research in this country has gone far enough and is going very 
rapidly in the direction of so greatly improving our know-how that 
we can have in agriculture not only high standards of living, but 
more leisure and at the same time the people of the United States 
can have a firmer base for confidence in their food supply than they 
have ever had before. I know of these things personally. I take 
part in a lot of them. 

I want to reassure the people who seem to have gotten the idea 
that the Farm Bureau has designs upon their future supplies. It is 
not only ridiculous; it is insulting. Furthermore, it is wrong. 

Senator Russerzt. Do you take the position that this program on 
which we have expended large sums has not contributed to the great 
progress you speak of? 

Mr. Kure. No, sir. 

Senator Russe.u. Just riding through the country and looking at 
the differences in the appearance of the land today and the way it 
appeared 20 years ago, it seems to me you can see substantial im- 
rn in the land. It is a matter of protecting and caring for 
the land. 

I have contributed quite a bit of that to the work of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the ACP payments. I may be wrong, but it 
seems to me it is going the other way, or was, before we had tha 
program. 

Now, it seems we are gaining. I think the soil conservation pro- 
gram and the payments that are made in connection therewith have 
been two of the greatest factors in improving the land. 

Mr. Kure. I would say it has been a great factor in improvi 
the land. It could not have been done had we not had the knowl- 
edge, the research, the educational facilities, if we had not had. the 
farmer who know how to do this. The farmer has to do it. We spend 
a lot of money on this. We expect results. Everybody does when 
they spend money. I know it did a great deal of good. 

A farmer in 1932, 1933, or 1934 when we had a great drought; even 
though he had the knowledge and although his knowledge was not near 
as good as now, he did not have the wherewithal. 

What we are saying is particularly applied to this ACP and we have 
a lot of information and we have a lot of farmers that-are now pre- 
pared and able to do what they had to have help to do. 
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At this point it is a good time for us to get this thing in a position 
where we can defend it against all comers and we can capitalize on the 
more permanent methods and we hope that it is not going to be true 
that the Government of the United States is going to have to come out 
on the farms of our various members and take care of things for them. 
We think they are good fellows. 

Senator Russeti. I am against the Federal Government doing any- 
thing to infringe on a man’s rights unless it is vital to the health and 
public safety of the country. I would like to get your ideas as to 
whether or not these ACP payments are subsidies, or whether or not 
they are an investment in the future of this country in preserving the 
fertility of the soil. 

Mr. Kune. The precise answer to that is that they are both as they 
apparently operated, but they are not necessarily both on the same farm 
or in the same county. There are areas where they contribute and 
where they contribute a plus which would not otherwise be there. 
There are areas where the practices are understood and where the 
ordinary practices would not be decreased by the reduction of the pay- 
ment. 

In that case they are simply an addition to the farmer’s net income. 


RECOMMENDED CUT IN SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Russetx. If I understand your answer, they would be 
somewhat comparable to the so-called subsidies that go to the Merchant 
Marine; that is there is a subsidy to the shipbuilders or the ship opera- 
tor, it is also an investment in the “dein safety in having adequate 
merchant shipping. 

The thing I cannot understand about your position is why this one 
item of all the items in the bill should be singled out to take a cut of 
around 80 percent from the $500 million that it was prewar; whereas, 
all of these other programs that you might call cooperative programs 
are much higher than they were prewar and no insistence is made that 
they be cut 80 percent. 

Mr. Kurne. In the first place, it does not follow that you always go 
back 10 or 11 years and find what an appropriation was and carry it 
along. If we do this, then we have no choice except that the per- 
centage of total income of all the people spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment will constantly increase. 

Therefore, the solid basis for determining in any 1 year what we 
ought to spend is a basis of need, the good that can come from the pro- 
gram under conditions under which we operate, conditions with re- 
gard to the budget. 

Senator Russet. That budget applies to everything. That is the 
reason I am trying to get this reduction in some balance where there 
will be some equity in it as between all of the beneficiaries, whether 
they be cooperatives of the Government in a national endeavor or 
subsidies. 

I think we ought not to say we are going to make fish of one and fowl 
of another, and cut the heart out of one program and take 5 percent 
out of the other. There ought to be some rationalization of it and 
some equity. 
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Mr. Kune. I am appearing for the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, speaking as a representative of farmers. I am telling to the 
committee what-seemed to us to be in the best interests of farmers. 

Senator Russeu.. You think it is in the best interests of the farmers 
and that is the reason why you urge this drastic reduction? | 

Mr. Kune. If we did not think it was in the best interests of the 
farmer, we would not be for it. 

Senator RusseLu. You know a great deal more about agriculture 
than I, but I cannot agree. I do not think it is proper to single out 
this one item of appropriation for such a drastic reduction, 

I have just two more questions. In this $100 million that you are 
suggesting, when you get it down that small, you have a dispropor- 
tionate part of that that goes into administration. The administra- 
tion of your program costs about $30 million. 

It seems to me if you are going to cut it down that much, you might 
as well do away with it altogether. Or do you have some plan to re- 
duce that $30 million ? 


ADMINISTRATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kuine. It can be reduced. This program is administered 
through the Production and Marketing Administration machinery. 
There are some activities of this agency carried on by the same ma- 
chinery where quotas and allotments were in effect and necessary ap- 
propriations should be provided for carrying on those programs. 
This applies particularly to peanuts and tobacco now, probably the 
only ones this year, but if others become essential, we should support 
the necessary appropriations for that. 

Our attitude with regard to administrative appropriations is they 
ought to be efficiently administered and that after we decide on what 
policy is wise, then we are committed to the proposition of sufficient 
money efliciently to administer the program we have agreed upon. 

Senator Russeui. If this appropriation were reduced to $100 mil- 
lion, what part of it do you think ought to be allocated for admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. Kure. I am not familiar with our analysis on that. The staff 
tells me we did not commit ourselves. We took the appropriations and 
ran them in blocks. I think you will discover, and I am sure you have 
discovered that the budget of the Department of Agriculture has in it 
certain latitude and it is very difficult. We believe that we have sug- 
gested sufficient funds to carry out the program. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM REDUCTION 


Senator Youne. I would be the last to argue with you on the need 
of continuing Federal appropriations to encourage soil conservation 
in Iowa, Tlinois, or some other State, but in my own State—and it is 
the second greatest wheat producing State—no payments, I believe, 
are made for fertilizer, lime, and phosphate. Practically all of it 

oes to encourage greater conservation of the soil to prevent erosion 
y wind and water. ane 

It seems to me in our State we hove only scratched the surface in 

the need of conserving our soil. 
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If you were to cut this appropriation to $100 million, which in effect 
with the dollar being davelinted it would only be about $50 million as 
compared to 10 years ago. This would not go very far in that im- 
portant program of conserving soil at least in North Dakota. 

What effect do you think this cut would have in a State such as mine? 

Mr. Kurne. I think the easiest way to appraise it is to look at the 
major propositions. Inorganic materials get about 1 percent and 
phosphate materials get 1 percent. Productive and green crops get 
almost 17 percent, seeding legumes and grasses, 15 percent, protecting 
summer fallow, 57 percent, strip cropping not on contour, 112% oo 
percent. 

These are the big items in North Dakota, according to this report 
of the Production and Marketing Administration. I suspect that 
the practice of summer fallow for wheat would be relatively little 
affected. 

Senator Youne. I am not familiar with the exact payments, but that 
is a part of the program. 

Mr. Kurne. That is 57 percent. I suspect that summer fallow for 
wheat is a well recognized practice for the production of wheat. 

Senator Younae. That is correct, but it is not a general practice to 
protect summer fallow and farmers should keep that land from 
blowing. There is a need of cultivating that land many times a 
year. The more it is cultivated, the more it is apt to suffer wind 
damage. That is one of our greatest problems. There is a greater 
need of more strip and contour farming. 

I am very fearful that if these appropriations are cut to the extent 
you desire,.the program would be completely wrecked in the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Kune. I note that the number of payments is high percentage- 
wise. It is small because the State is small. There was 82 percent 
of the total. The reason is very simple because the average gross 
assistance per payee was $107.72. 

If there is this money coming to a man for a practice which is recog- 
nized as good farming practice in the area, and when you come to 
mechanical practices, 7414 percent were paid for. You get $107, and 
then the farmer says, “I can’t afford not to do this.” 

I honestly believe that if the farmers in North Dakota had this 
case presented that you might find a great many of the 82 percent tha: 
took it and that leaves 18 percent on the outside. 

A great many of the 82 percent would say, “I did not really get 
this $107 for nothing.” ‘There is a bit of this going around. 

If you operate here, you get $107 for nothing. But if you spread 
this philosophy all over the country, everybody gets an awful lot for 
nothing. There is not any such thing. It has to be paid for. 

The question is, Is it best done this way, or is there a better way to 
do it? 

When you spread the philosophy over the economy, the question 
arises, Could this fellow do better with $107? He would have had 
more than that because the administrative costs are involved. 

You get to a place after a while where you impress upon the people 
the eapacity to do things at the State and local Jevel under their own 
initiative, to make their own decisions and to use their own money for 
certain purposes. This argument does not fit this thing completely. 
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It costs him $107, but the philosophy itself appeals to farmers when 
they understand what the whole implication of the thing is. 

_Senator Youne. Mr. Kline, if a farmer should perform one addi- 
tional practice to conserve soil from erosion and there was an incentive 
payment for this of $50, do you not think he would be more apt to 
comply than he would if there was no incentive? 

Mr. Kxine. I do not know this summer fallow thing as well as you, 
but I suspect this practice you speak of that he might get $50 for, is 
worth to him a thousand dollars in 10 years. Why should he not do 
it? He should by all means. Can he do it? He is in the best position 
to judge and has been for a long time. 

Senator Youne. Long before this program came into existence agri- 
cuitural colleges, the Extension Service, the farm organizations and 
many other organizations tried to promote soil conservation in Amer- 
ica. In my opinion it never became a success until this program was 
initiated. 

Mr. Kurye. Then you derive from this proposition you have just 
made the assumption that the total suecess since that time is depend- 
ent on that program. That, too, is indefensible. A lot of other things 
entered into it. The farmer had something to do with it. He had 
something to do with it, and the reserve had something to do with it. 

It would be ridiculous to assume he had this money and did not get 
anything for it. 

My point is that we have to do some appraisal in the 1953 budget 
and we must get our ducks in order and do things that make sense. 
Some of them do require courage, but if they make sense we are in 
favor of trying to get them done. 


FARM BUREAU PROCEDURE ON BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Younc. How does the American Farm Bureau Federation 
arrive at its policy to cut these funds $100 million? Is that through 
a direct vote of farmer members? 

Mr. Kune. This is no more possible than if every man could bring 
his vote to Congress and decide in the Senate what he was for. This is 
a representative Government of the United States and I thank God 
it is. What we do is to hold meetings at the township and county level. 
The meeting is held first at the county level. A voting delegate is 
elected. He must be a farmer. 

He goes to the State federation meeting and represents his county. 
There are no States so far as I know where it is not one vote, one 
county, but it is not proportionate. A bigger county does not get 
more votes. 

At the State convention there is a lot of work on the development 
of policies. There is a resolutions committee. In some of the States 
they meet 3 months prior to the annual meeting. They finally present 
a report to the delegates. The delegate’s vote is final. 

Then there is a national resolutions committee. It has on it about 
35 members. These are State farm bureau presidents, or comparable 
people. They are from all over the United States. Their competence 
is to make a report. This takes time and there are many fine debates 
that go on in trying to define the policies of the resolutionsthat appear 
each year. 
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Then the report goes to the voting delegates. Every minority has 
a perfect right to speak the case. It is a part of the tradition of the 
outfit. The votes are counted. They decide what they are for. I 
mean the delegates.. After they decide there is no review until the 
next year, excepting that within the general policies outlined by the 
Board it is competent for the board of directors to decide particular 
things or to appraise situations arising subsequent to the annual meet- 
ing and make changes, but only changes which are within the general 
policies approved by the delegates. 

This is how the positions are arrived at. 

Senator Youne. Eighty-five percent of the total income of my State 
comes from the farmers. I try to ascertain what the farmers want. 
T have difficulty sometimes trying to ascertain the best course to follow. 

For example, 2 years ago farm price supports was a hot issue. The 
National Farmers Union was not happy with my position, and neither 
was the American Farm Bureau Federation. However, I received 
about two-thirds of the farm vote, possibly 75 percent. 

Mr. Kurz. It is reasonable to assume they thought at that time you 
were a good Senator, or would be. 

Senator Russet. Was the figure of $100 million set forth in the 
action of the convention? 

Mr. Kune. No, sir. 

Senator Russery. Was that arrived at by study afterward? 

Mr. Kurne. That is right. 

Senator Russeitz. The convention said that there was a time when 
“We had to have drastic economy in the operation of the Government 
and agriculture had to bear its fair share.” 

Mr. Kune. They had a more specific statement on this also. On 
page 15 of our statement appears the resolution applying to this 
proposition. 

There are refinements in the resolution. We say it is imperative 
to prevent inflation. We say agriculture should bear its fair share. 
We say the necessity for maintenance of essetnial research in service 
activities makes an across-the-board reduction impractical and neces- 
sitates a relatively heavy reduction in direct payments to farmers. 

Appropriated funds for the ACP should be allocated on the basis 
of conservation needs. Payments for practices which have become a 
normal and accepted part of farming operations of the area in which 
the farm is located should be discontinued. 

Senator Russetx. Based on that the directors decided $100 million 
would take care of this? 

Mr. Kuve. This was a decision of the board of directors. 

Senator Russerx. We will be glad to hear from your people. 

Mr. Kune. I want to apologize. One of the gentlemen had to 
leave. 

Senator Russetn. Senator Young has agreed to carry on for me for 
a few minutes. 

Senator Youne (presiding). We will hear your next witnesses. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON AGRICULTURAL BUDGET 


Mr. Harpin. My name is Joe Hardin. I am president of the 
Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, and speaking for the American 
Farm Bureau representing the southern region. 

We are very much concerned with the necessity of balancing the 
Federal budget, as I am sure you are, too. The great question is how. 
We have either got to take in more money or spend less in order to go 
in the direction of a balanced budget. 

As you know, we are budgeting in excess of $20 billion more than 
we expect to take in during the next 2 years. Last year the Congress 
and the people decided to try to balance the budget through increased 
taxes. Some $6 million to $7 million of taxes were levied. 

We seem to have gone the limit in that direction. The only choice 
we have is to attempt to reduce the outgoing funds. 

Naturally we would like to do this in the way that would cause the 
least disruption of programs, schedules, and services that are pres- 
ently in progress. 
ELIMINATION OF NONESSENTIAL EaPENDITURES 
At the same time we must be courageous enough to take a firm 
stand on the necessity of doing away with wasteful, nonessential 
expenditures. This policy must be adhered to in all departments. 

We are here in the hope of making some contribution in the field 
of agriculture and we hope that there will be no misunderstanding in 
regard to our purpose. We recognize that we are in a present state 
of emergency. We must necessarily make some sacrifices, which will 
not be as tough as the inflation that is sure to result from the present 
sreeamineenal policy of wasteful spending. 

In making our recommendations we would like to place special 
emphasis on the emergency needs for adjustments within our domestic 
economy. That goes for other departments as well as agriculture. It 
has been stated here that the purpose that we had in making our 
presentation, asking for a reduction in agriculture appropriations is 
in order to place ourselves in an effective position where we can 
advocate a reduction of some $10,000,000,000 in the total budget. of 
$85,000,000,000, or $87,000,000,000. 

That is not easy to do. We have difliculty with our own members 
when we begin to talk about governmental economy and taking some 
of the sacrifice that goes with such a program. I hope that the 
Congress will understand the position we are in. 

We are certainly not trying to popularize ourselves with our mem- 
bers talking about taking away from them direct payments from the 
Government. At the same time we are Farm Bureau people and we 
are citizens of this great country. We believe that in the long run 
in the best public interest we must balance the budget. We cannot 
hope for the other fellow to make all the sacrifices that will be 
necessary in trying to balance the budget to meet the emergency. 

I would like to call special attention to recommendations which the 
American Farm Bureau Federation has made. I endorse them in 
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principle. They have asked for increases in research and the Exten- 
sion Service. Both of these requests are directed toward preserving 
the free enterprise system. Info rmation and education put into the 
hands of the individuals who work with the profit motive is much 
more to be desired than the continued subsidization and regimentation 
of individuals and substituting government for free enterprise. 


RESEARCIL NEED 


I was interested here this morning to hear two witnesses that were 
testifying before this committee relative to the need for increased 
appropriations and for more research. One of these gentlemen was 
interested in the control of foot-and-mouth disease. 

The other gentleman was interested in reseeding ranges. Both 
of those gentlemen have said there is need for more research. 

In our own area we have the pending problem of the pink bollworm. 
It is going to take more research before we can effectively control it. 
Not only will it not be a waste of funds, but we will get the job done. 
That is the thing that I would like to mention here in support of 
the requests we are making for more funds for research and more 
funds for the Extension Service in order that they can do the neces- 
sary education to get people to go out in the name of free enterprise 
and do the job that we know we can do; that is, to maintain and 
increase the high productivity per worker. We would rather do 
that as individuals than to have the Government come down and 
undertake to do it for us. 

That is my position. 

I would like to comment on one other thing. You said that you 
did not know about some of these post cards, just where they might 
have gotten the inspiration and who engendered the program. 

_ Senator Russev.. I said I did not know how they arrived at the 
list of recipients. 

Mr. Haxpiy. I think you can reasonably attribute that to a vested 
interest in getting this program under way and getting those cards 
out. We are talking about trying to make recommendations here 
relative to the appropriations. I think the great thing that. concerns 
us is to make recommendations as regards an unbalanced budget. 
That is the big thing we are interested in. 

If we were in a ‘strong position and revenue was high enough to 
anticipate meeting the appropriations, I am sure my position would 
be different. 

During this emergency when we cannot anticipate funds in sufficient 
quantity to meet these appropriations, we have to look seriously at the 
need for making adjustments in order that we can control inflation. 

That concludes my statement. 


ABUSE OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Senator Russevy. I agree with that, Mr. Hardin, but I still say 
ought to be done on an equitable basis. 

Do you regard the soil-conservation program as an interference 
with the right of the farmer to an integral part of the free enterprise 
system ? 


96708—52——50 
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Mr. Harorn. As it has been administered up to the present time I do 
not see that it has interfered, but we are creating a tendency or develop- 
ing machinery out there which to me is a serious threat in the direction 
of destroying free enterprise and individual activity. 

We are getting to tell each other that the Government ought to go 
and do certain things in our own private interests. There is a con- 
siderable part of these appropriations that I think can definitely be 
defined as subsidies. 

I was in conversation with a man yesterday and he said that his 
outfit received some $4,000 for digging ditches on a farm. They had 
outlined the program and they intended to dig those ditches. They 
would have dug those ditches out of their own operating budget when 
they found out these ACP payments were available. They would say, 
“Why should we spend private funds? We could go over and get 
public funds.” 

That is one instance of the abuses that go on in the program, 

Senator Russet... That certainly is an abuse, and it is in violation 
of Congress that says nobody can receive more than $2,500. 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Senator Russe... No participant in the program under the law is 
supposed to receive more than $2,500. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Harprn. There are four brothers that are associated in this. 
This gentleman was speaking for the whole outfit. 

Senator Russett. The Department of Agriculture was created for 
the purpose of research. That was the primary objective at the time 
it was created. 

I handle three or four bills related to our research program. I am 
all for research, but I think you could charge this specific research you 
are asking as just as much a subsidy as the soil-conservation payment. 

Your industry carries all kinds of research. The only justification 
you have got for the Government undertaking research in agriculture 
is the fact that the farmers are not carrying on research because they 
do not have the means. 

Therefore, we tax all the people. If you are going to get it down 
to that, I think your research program is just as much a subsidy as 
the soil conservation program. I cannot see the slightest difference 
in the Government doing something that the farmers technically can 
do themselves. 

The Farm Bureau can assess each of its members a dollar and raise 
a couple of million dollars a year for research. 

Senator Russeiy. You say let’s take it out of the tax money? 

Mr. Harprn. I will take the pink bollworm control program as an 
individual farmer, and I would not be in position to do the research 
on that. When it comes to buying a carload of lime or phosphate, or 
cutting weeds, I can do that. 

Senator Russet. It is just a degree of subsidy. You cannot do 
the research on the pink bo]lworm and you can buy the limestone. If 
= ue going to get it down to that kind of a definition, it is all 
subsidy. 

Mr. Biiske. Schools are, for that matter. 

Senator Russeiz. Thank you and we will hear the next witness. 


~~ 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
Som ConseRVATION ProgRAM 


STATEMENT OF RALPH T. GILLESPIE, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
STATE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 











SUPPORT OF ACP PAYMENTS 







Mr. Guuesprz. I am Ralph Gillespie, president of the Washington 
State Farm Bureau Federation, and I am on the board of directors 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

My statement will be short. 

We feel that we need to be for the vital parts of our good farm 
program and the parts that we are so much interested in are the re- 
search and education, the price-support part of the PMA that helps 
us in a more orderly marketing of our products, helps us in getting 
what our products are worth in the aettes, that gives us a guaranty 
against disastrously low prices. 

Fear is becoming greater all the time that unless we can cut down 
some of these things that can be called direct subsidy to a farmer— 
and I feel the ACP payments, especially those made for programs 
such as summer fallow, can be called subsidy—those programs that 
have been carried on now for a number of years, Senator Young, we 
feel could be carried on without any payment. 

Senator Youna. They would not, in North Dakota. 

Mr. Gitiespre. The farmer is being criticized and called a subsidy 
taker when he takes those payments. The thing we are interested 
in is the solid part of the program that really gives us an opportunity 
to get payment in the market place for our products. We think that 
part of the PMA program is a pretty good program. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you. 

Mr. Guttesrie. That and education and research are the most im- 
portant things, 

Senator Youna. Unless a farmer has sufficient income he cannot 
carry on soil conserving practices. 

Mr. Guesriz. I agree with Mr. Hardin and the other people that 
farmers, as a rule, have learned that putting on limestone where 
it is needed, and fertilizer where it is needed, will more than pay 
its way. 

So why should we have a payment from the Government for doing 
that kind of thing? Why should we have payments during this 
emergency for mowing weeds where it is just good practice for a 
farmer to mow his weeds and keep them down? 

Senator Russet. I am a strong supporter of the support pro- 
gram. I can agree with you there. I fought for it day in and day 
out in Congress. I have not agreed with all the details, but I am 
in favor of the support program. 

For the life of me I cannot see why that is not as much a subsidy 
as the soil conservation payments. If one is, the other is. 

You talk about the criticism that has been made because of taking 
these soil conservation payments. I would unqualifiedly say there 
was more criticism directed at the farm program due to the way they 
: handle this potato support program than there has been over 10 
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years of soil conservation payments, including, the peers when $500 
million was appropriated for that purpose. I think it is all a part 
of the balanced farm program. 

I think every individual in this country has a stake in seeing that 
the farmer gets a fair share of the farm income. If not, we will 
have to import food and fiber. 

The support program costs money, too. It comes out of the tax- 
payer. If the soil conservation program is a subsidy, the support 
program is likewise a subsidy. I do not see how you can say one is 
a subsidy and the other is not. 

Mr. Gittesrte. I would say there is a difference in direct payments 
to farmers where all ACP payments are direct payments. 

It is a direct subsidy almost—not on all of them, but on some of 
them. 

Senator Russeiy. How about the support program when they go 
out and buy a lot of eggs? Are you opposed to that ? 

Mr. Gutesrre. I would say that the successful part of our price- 
support program has been on the basic commodities. That has 
worked out well and has not lost any money. 

The fact of the matter is it has made some money. 

On the perishable products, of course, we do have a problem. We 
have not got a good program for eggs and potatoes. Even those just 
happen to be grabbed up by some reporters and propagandized. 

I would like to call your attention to another subsidv that we are 
afraid of. That is the one that has to do with the International 
Wheat Agreement where the United States Government is spending 
money. We are working on that program in the Farm Bureau trying 
to work it out so that we will not have so much subsidy there. 

Senator RusseLy. That is a subsidy program. 

Mr. Grittesrre. It has been pinned on the wheat farmer. I want 
to make one more statement about the particular wheat farmer in my 
area in the Pacific Northwest, and then I am through. I know your 
time is slipping by. 

Out in the Pacific Northwest the wheat farmer is getting the bulk 
of his ACP payments for trashy summer fallow, a practice that has 
been in operation for a number of years. It is a common practice. 
It is a good practice. We have developed our machinery and methods 
of doing it so that we can go ahead and do it anyway. We think we 
can get along without the payment and carry out that good practice. 

Then you come along with the high price support on wheat and 
those farmers out there, if they get any kind of a crop, are practically 
guaranteed a profit. 

Senator Youne. Do you think the price supports on wheat are too 
high ? 

Mr. Gittesrre. They could be. 

Senator Youne. Do you think they are too high now? 

Mr. Grixsrie. At the present time I think these price-support pro- 
grams of 90 percent on wheat are a pretty high loan. 

Senator Youne. Do you prefer it to be lower? 

Mr. Gittespre. As a good sound program over the years, I think it 
will have to be flexible enough so that it can be lower at times. It de- 
pends on the supply and demand. After all, we must remember that 
ih wheat farmer wants to get money for his wheat in the market 
place. 
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I don’t want to build these up and then come along with a 65-cent- 
per-bushel subsidy under the wheat agreement. You can see where 
the wheat farmer in the Northwest is not only ae criticized by the 
consuming public but he is also being criticized by the rest of 
agriculture. 

The poultryman, for instance, is wondering why the wheat farmer 
should have all the benefits of this program. The thing I am leading 
up to is this: That we need to watch our program and keep the good 
parts of it, or we will lose all of it. 

Senator Russetu. Theoretically we can handle it all by farm action. 
Just get the farmers to agree they are going to produce so much. 
They can get the price eit thes want. It is one of those things that 
cannot be done. Neither do I think you can have a comprehensive 
soil-conservation program with that. 

Senator Youne. When the Government is calling for increased 
»roduction of wheat, purposely carrying a surplus of around 300 mil- 
fion bushels now, which will probably be maintained, wheat prices 
could not possibly go above support levels. 

The pressure of this surplus on the market would be bound to 
force prices down to the support level. 

Mr. Guxxsrie. I do not know whether I quite agree with you or 
not. We have experienced out in that area that we have been able to 
sell our wheat, in the market place even though we took a loan in the 
fall. 

Sometimes during the winter it went up above that so that we can re- 
deem it and sell it. 

Senator Young. Are you not sure that if the support price was 
lower that the cash price would be about the same level as the price 
supports or a bit higher ? 

Mr. Giuuesrre. I would question it under the world demand and 
under the demand for wheat and the economic situation as it is today. 

Senator Young. With a 300,000,000-bushel carry-over ¢ 

Mr. Giitesriz. That is not considered near the burden now that it 
used to be back in the thirties. I think we have to realize we are facing 
a different situation now than we were in the thirties when some of 
these programs were really needed and really did a good job. 

I do not want anybody to think I do not appreciate and do not realize 
that. the ACP payments and the P. and M. A. programs were not good. 

Uthink that these have to be changed. I think the methods of doing 
things have to be changed as time and conditions change. ; 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

It seems to me farmers will have to go through the wringer before 
some people wake up in America. 

Mr. GitLesriz, We would have to see that. 

Senator Young. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russet. Very well. 

The next witness, please. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES MARSHALL, PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON AGRICULTURAL BUDGET 


Mr. Marswatt. In the interest of saving time, I will endeavor not to 
repeat things that have previously been said. 

Our statement in our State resolutions pointed out that we wanted 
the elimination of those temporary soil conservation or ACP payments 
for temporary practices and retention of those that are of a permanent 
nature. 

Temporary practices defined under that were the application of 
fertilizer and many such items of that kind which are very temporary 
in nature and the permanent items were that type of soil conservation 
that is suediylibed, by terraces, retention dams, and permanent soil- 
conservation practices. 

When you apply the factors to the report from the USDA to find 
out what percentage of their payments Nation-wide come under that 
particular category, you come out with a division of about two-fifths 
and three-fifths of it coming under interpretation of more or less 
temporary-type payments. 

The recommendations for the American Farm Bureau are approxi- 


mately two-fifths and three-fifths. There are a number of payments 
for things that we do not think are particularly soil conservation to 
any large degree. 
‘or instance, they are paying for the building of fire guards to 
protect the range. 
My grandfather did that when he homesteaded in the West. The 


first thing he did was to build a fireguard. It is common practice and 
it has been going on for years and years. 

I come from western Nebraska, Perkins County, 8 miles from the 
Colorado border, which is a high plains border area and a low rainfall 
area. It is the second wheat producing county in the State, and we 
have been practicing on my own farm since 1925 summer fallow prac- 
tices. We have found that on summer fallow bases we can expect to 
get around 20 to 25 bushels on most any kind of a year. 

On the continuous cropping it will go down to 10 bushels to the 
acre. Sometimes even more than that. 

I had some continuous cropping last year the first I have had in the 
last 14 years. I did not even harvest it. I had to plow it up and the 
other wheat made 2 or 3 bushels. Consequently, it is simply a practice 
that the fellow who wants to stay in business and make any money out 
there just follows. 

Fifty percent of my land is summer fallow. I started it in 1925. It 
is common practice over the county, and it is not necessary to pay me 
to do that. I have not taken the payments for recent years, but I 
could get them. That is the reason for the approach in Nebraska. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I would like to make a brief comment in regard to the research ver- 
sus ACP. Research developed the hybrid seedcorn, the-hybrid corn 
having therefore increased. The production of food in that particu- 
lar field could never have been accomplished by a smaller operation or 
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by a disjointed operation of producers doing it themselves. It is a 
direct benefit to all the people that is, people who live in New York 
City having a direct eet this thing the same as the farmer does 
out on the farm. It is of financial assistance to him. but it is a broad 
thing. If they pay me for summer fallow on my farm which I am 
going to do anyway, it is vastly different than money spent for re- 
search that might develop some type of hybrid wheat that will be of 
vast benefit not only to me, but to people over the country. 
That is all I have. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Senator Youne. Do you believe the present price-support program 
for wheat is too high? 

Mr. Marsnatt. I think it is plenty high. It stimulates production. 
You have plenty of people going into the wheat business, They are 
going into the business just as much as they can. 

Senator Youne. Do you think we are producing too much wheat? 

Mr. Marsnauyt. No. There are several things that go into this. I 
think we have to consider the fact that Argentina who used to be an 
export nation for years when we negotiated a wheat agreement re- 
fused to sign because they anticipated they were going to develop an 
outside market. 

Argentina and Russia did not sign. The fact of the matter is, they 
imported wheat last year from other countries. France was another 
one that was given a quota of export wheat at that time. They are 
importing wheat. 

Austrialia is a country which has switched partly because of some 
weather conditions and partly because of economic conditions that 
have made wool a profitable operation. 

New Zealand, and many of these other countries that produced 
wheat are way down. We are the residual producer of wheat. 

I do not say that we are getting too much money. The fact remains 
that so far as piling it up is concerned, and having a heavy supply on 
hand that you mentioned a while ago, this is one of the reasons it is 
not going as high as it was even with the high production. 

I am talking about the soil-conservation standpoint. We are rais- 
ing wheat on some land in Colorado and certain areas of this country 
where it is not strictly good soil-conservation practice. 

Senator Youna. The Government is calling for increased produc- 
tion. Do you believe wheat farmers in the United States can compete 
»ricewise with the Canadian wheat farmer or the Argentinian wheat 

armer ¢ 

Mr. Marsuatt. I do not see why not. They are using the same kind 
os machinery. They export machinery up here and we export it down 
there. 

Senator Youna. It would do no harm if we reduced the tariff on 
the Canadian wheat ? 

Mr. Marsnauy. You are getting into a different subject than we 
have been talking about here. 

Senator Young. It isa part of this program. This budget contains 
some money for price supports. 

Mr. Marsa. The actual fact of the matter is, so far as wheat is 
concerned, I think there is no difference across that imaginary line to 
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the efficient operation of farmers on either side. I do not think wheat 
farmers, whether they be in Kansas, Nebraska, or any other place, 
have been very bad off this last few years except in some areas where 
they have hail storms. 

I was hailed out and that hurt. 

Senator Young. Wheat probably would have dropped to $1.25 a 
bushel and lower 2 years ago before the Korean war if it were not for 
the price-support program. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I am very much in favor of the price program. I 
have sold my wheat every year for more than the loan value. 

Senator Youne. The price just could not stay at support levels all 
the time because there would not be cash wheat available. 

Senator Russerz. Mr. Marshall, have the farmers of Nebraska 
gone into soil-conservation districts to any extent ? 

Mr. Marsuatu, Yes. I think every county in the State is in a soil- 
conservation district of one kind or another. 

Senator Russetx. Do you think there is any utility in that program ? 

Mr. Marsuaty, Yes. 

Senator Russett. Do you think the districts out there are over- 
staffed ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. In some places they are overstaffed according to 
the national figures. They are not in Nebraska. So far as I know, 
we have a pretty small outfit there. 

Some places have an awful lot of men. It amounts to almost five 
men to a district. 

Senator RusseLn, You do not have that many in Nebraska? 

Mr. MarsHauu. No, nowhere near it. 

Senator Russe... Is your district based on watersheds or counties? 

Mr. Marswau. They are based on counties and multiples of coun- 
ties using county lines, but you can have two or three counties in the 
district. 

Senator Russetn. You do not think they are overstaffed ? 

Mr. Marsa. I know they are not. 

Senator Russett, Thank you very much. 

We will hear the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF LORENZO D. LAMBSON, PRESIDENT, MASSACHU- 
SETTS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lameson. My name is Lorenzo D. Lambson, president of the 
Massachusetts Farm Bureau and also on the board of directors repre- 
senting the northeast area. 

I would like to make a brief statement relative to the action of the 
board regarding our democratic processes. 

Using the yardstick which I believe we have to use in our resolution 
of this year, the last sentence of which is “Payments for practices which 
have become a normal and accepted part of farming operations of 
the area in which the farm is located should be discontinued,” I will 
say if we apply that to the northeast area, we have approximately 80 
percent of all of our payments in the Northeast States for lime and 
phosphate. 
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If we agree that those have become normal and accepted as part of 
our operation, then the application of that part of our resolution to 
the action of the board of directors recommending this cut as far as 
the Northeast is concerned makes us on the conservative side. 

If we had applied the same nationally, it is about two-thirds used 
for these practices. 

So we cut accordingly in our budget recommendations. If we used 
that same yardstick in the Northeast, we would have cut even more. 

I believe I truthfully represent the region. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Russets. Do you have soil conservation, Mr. Hardin? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russei.. Are those practices effective ? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. Do you think you are overstaffed in Arkansas? 

Mr. Harp. In my particular country, I am sure they are. 

Senator Russett. About how many ? 

Mr. Harprn. I think we have got at least one extra man there be- 
cause we are using most of his time building rice levees. Those are 
the details I am speaking of. We do not have to build rice levees. 
You cannot raise rise without levees. 

If a man is going to change over from cotton to get into rice, he made 
the decision when he decided to change over that he was going to build 
some levees. 

If we find a Government agency that will do his survey, and an- 
other to move his dirt, that makes him happy. 

Senator Russeit. Do you have’ two engineers, one who deals with 
the levees and one with the other work ? 

Mr. Harpin. One is the general administrative officer. He is an 
engineer. 

Senator Russeit. So far as your county is concerned your recom- 
mendation would be that the engineer who designed the rice levee 
could be dispensed with ¢ 

Mr. Harprn. And any other county or State. 


ERADICATION OF WEEDS 


Senator Youna. I do not think the picture on weed cutting has 
been properly presented. I think the impression has been left that 
the program is just to cut weeds along the roadside or some place on 
the farm. 

Actually the program works this way: For exam ile, in North Da- 
kota there are large patches of noxious weeds in fields. By encourag- 
ing the farmers to cut these types of weeds the situation can be better 
controlled. If the weeds are prevented from spreading to another 
—_ it becomes an excellent program. 

I do not think you have given the proper information as to what 
this weed program is at all. 


COMPETITIVE NONFORAGE PLANTS 


Mr. Harprn. There is another category this comes under. They 
paid $314 million which is called competitiv e nonforage plants. That 
is in addition to the weed-cutting program. It is $7 ‘million into the 
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competitive nonforage plants and just common weeds. We have two 
categories. 

Senator Youne. Noxious weeds are a great threat to all farm lands. 
They are terrifically expensive to eradicate. Do you not think that 
it is a good practice for the Government to invest a little money in 
the cutting of these weeds before they go to seed and spread to the 
neighboring farmer who has no control over the other farms which 
might be infested with the weeds? 

Mr. Harprn. I take my cue from the chairman there. It is a degree 
as to how far we are going to prosecute this thing with the Govern- 
ment taking responsibility for our activity. Down in our area since 
we want 16 million bales of cotton, one of the greatest incentives we 
can have is for the Government to go out and supply free poison. 

A lot of our people do not buy poison. They say they cannot get 
that in their budget. We cannot pursue that down to the nth degree. 
I am trying to cut off somewhere in view of the fact of the budgetary 
situation. 

Senator Youne. The Extension Service participates in the formu- 
lation as to the type of these programs? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Senator Russevt. In some areas the Government does contribute 
to things like buying poison. We have appropriated money for many 
years to buy poison to kill grasshoppers along with crickets. I thought 
it Was necessary. 

We have appropriated millions of dollars here. If you are getting 
into these noxious weeds, you have to pursue it vigorously. 

To kill the barberry plant and the halogeton was the newest pro- 
gram. We had a great many requests to appropriate direct funds 
to kill halogeton and other weeds and noxious plants that take over 
jands and produce production. 

Thank you, and we will hear the next witness, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR FOR THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lynn. My name is John C. Lynn. 

This practice of mowing weeds on pastures is simply running the 
mowing machine to cut down what might be there. That is what they 
pay me for in South Carolina. It is not going out and picking out the 
cockleburs and the other noxious weeds. 

There is another program for that. 

The practice Mr. Hardin is talking about is simply running the 
mowing machine over the pasture. 

Senator Youne. That increases the production of the grass. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. It is a common practice that a farmer 
should do. 

Senator Youna. You might say all of this work done by the soil 
conservation is work which consists of practices that the farmer should 
do himself. 

Mr. Gitiespre. In the State of Washington a little ovef 1 percent of 
the total ACP payments are made for mowing weeds on pastures. 
That is just mowing the weeds, whatever they are. 
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Then down in this other program of weed control for really trying 
to control the noxious weeds by killing by the use of chemicals, a 
little over 6 percent of the ACP payments are made for that practice. 
I think that is one of the practices that can really be justified under 
this program. 

We are in the stage of trying to find practical and reasonable methods 
to control these pabeumiak weeds that are really taking over part of 
our country. 

We need some help on that. You have got to do it along the canyons 
and everywhere else. That is a practice that I point out as one that 
would be under a good conservation practice. 

Senator Russetu. What about this yellow flower that kills out the 
good grass and ae the milk of the cow? 

Mr. Harpin. That is bitterweeds. 

Senator Russexy. I think it would be a perfectly legitimate payment 
to a man to cut that stuff. It is certainly a terrific threat to every 

yasture that has been in existence for more than 2 or 3 years that I 
faa anything about in large areas. 

I do not know whether that is included in the weeds, or not. That 
is in line with what Senator Young was talking about. 

Gentlemen, we thank you. We will labor with the problems affect- 
ing the farmer and hope that we will be right. 

A es Kerr, I am sorry that you had to wait so long. I know 
that you have other matters to attend to, but we will be glad to hear 
you now. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
AGRICULTURAL FLoop Controt Program 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. KERR, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


WASHITA RIVER FLOOD-PREVENTION PROGRAM, OKLAHOMA-TEXAS 


Senator Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to tell the committee that I appear not only in 
my own behalf, but for the entire Oklahoma delegation. Congress- 
man Albert from our Third District is here. Congressman Jarman 
from our Fifth, Congressman Morris from our Sixth, and Congress- 
man Wickersham from our Seventh are here. 

We have also here in support of the statement that I shall make Mr. 
Ira Husky, of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board; Mr. 
Dick Longmire and Mr. David Vandivier, officers of the Washita 
Valley Flood Prevention Program Association. 

I would like to file my statement, if I may, Mr. Chairman, in full, 
and then summarize it in an effort to save time. 

Senator Russeii. The statement will be printed and you may make 
a further statement now. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Rosert 8S. KERR 


Mr. Chairman, I eppear before this committee today to ask for additional funds 
for the conservation and development of our soil. 

I am a member of the Finance Committee. Early this session we worked on 
a tax bill which was finally enacted into law. In that bill was a section dealing 
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with what is commonly referred to as “depletion allowance.” The purpose of 
depletion allowance is to stimulate production of minerals for defense. 

In connection with national defense we have provided for accelerated tax 
amortization for industry. Its purpose is to provide an incentive to expand 
plant facilities for the production of munitions of war—and to do it on an 
equitable basis that will guarantee to this Nation the required military produc- 
tion at the least cost to the taxpayer. 

Thus we have made arrangements for two facets of our production, but a 
third and equally important phase is in need of additional assistance if we are 
to produce the required meat, fiber, and grain to maintain a strong Nation and 
assist our allies around the world. We must strengthen our agricultural pro- 
duction plant. Our soil resources are not being maintained as they should. 
We are wearing out our soil faster than we are building up its productivity. 

Our responsibility to supplement the inadequate production of agriculture in 
Europe and Asia is well understood, and we must aid hungry people throughout 
the world, but, at the same time, we must not lose sight of the situation which 
is facing us in the United States relative to providing the necessary feed, food, 
and fiber for an ever-increasing population as well. It seems that the best crop 
we have is babies, and prospects are still good for more. 

In 1900 this country had approximately 75,000,000 people. We were then using 
approximately 1,600,000,000 acres of land for agricultural purpeses (about 214% 
acres per person). Today our population has reached approximately 155,000,000, 
and we are maintaining a high standard of living on approximately the same 
number of acres of land as we had in 1900 (about 1014 acres per person). Several 
things have made this possible. First, we have abandoned horses and mules for 
farm power and have mechanized, thus relieving a considerable amount of pas- 
ture, hay, and grain for the consumption of meat-producing animals, as well as 
additional grain and fiber for human consumption. More recently we have cur- 
tailed the total acreage of cotton. This‘likewise has made available more acres 
for pasture and grain. We have gained in ihe fields of technology, such as seed 
improvement, insecticides, and the like, but the question today is, Can we con- 
tinue our technical increases to meet the need of an ever-expanding population? 

The Department of Agriculture recently issued a publication entitled “The 
Fifth Plate.” In that bulletin were these statements: “For every four people 
sitting down to a meal in 1950 there will be another person at the table in 1975. 
Agriculture’s job is to fill the fifth plate.” The following startling fact was also 
revealed: “There will be 38,000,000 more people at the table by 1975.” The 1975 
population will equal all of our 1950 population plus all of the people in the fol- 
lowing States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware (about 8 acres 
per person). 

This presents a great challenge to us, but the job can be done. It will require 
a greater program of conservation, reclamation, and flood control than we are 
making preparations for at the present. Nineteen hundred and seventy-five is less 
than 25 vears away. Can we afford to plan for such a short time? What will be 
the situation 50 or 75 years from now? 

I mention the above facts in order to call your attention to a project in my 
own State which needs vastly more money than has been provided in previous 
years. 

The agricultural flood-control program which is under construction by the 
Department of Agriculture on the Washita Basin in Oklahoma is the most widely 
accepted Federal project that has ever been undertaken in my State. It has the 
full support of the farmers, the merchants, an’ the State government. 

This project was authorized in the Flood Control Act of 1944 and has been 
modified by two subsequent appropriation acts in 1950 and 1951. A review of 
the survey report entitled “Watershed of the Washita River, Oklahoma and 
Texas” (H. Doc. 275, 78th Cong., Ist sess.) was authorized by resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, United States Senate, on January 28, 1949. This 
resolution was introduced by me as a result of the public demand for reviewing 
and accelerating the rate of construction of the Washita project. At the time 
the project was authorized it was anticipated that it would be completed in 15 
years, and had that schedule been maintained the people in Oklahoma would have 
been satisfied with the program at that rate. However, if appropriations are 
not accelerated, it is quite possible that the project will not be completed in less 
than 50 years, and that within itself will defeat the very purposé of the project. 
Appropriations for construction have dwindled until this year onlv $600,000 was 
available for carrying on this project. When the project was authorized, it was 
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anticipated that 70 percent of the project would be completed by the end of 1952. 
Under present appropriations, it will be possible to complete barely 30 percent 
of the project by the end of 1952. The appropriations thus far for this project 
have been as follows: 
Funds obligated 
Washita River 
watershed 


Fiscal year: 
1 


441, 872 
1, 005, 454 
978, 587 
904, 065 
1, 095, 163 
668, 946 
840, 000 


1952 (estimate) 
1953 (budget) 


Na Nihal el ira cc naire hie cnlocaapta hacia cs auch eedeapee alesis cm bait 5, 987, 417 
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You will note that the total amount expended, including the estimate of this 
year, is $5,987,417. 

The average annual flood damages on the Washita River and its tributaries 
are estimated at approximately $5,500,000. If the water flow retardation, soil 
conservation, and flood-control program was completed, these dama could be 
reduced by $3,400,000, and, in addition thereto, agricultural production could. be 
inereased by approximately $8,600,000 annually, or a total average benetit of 
$12,000,000 a year. 

I cite these figures in order that you may see why it is so necessary to increase 
the rate of construction of the project and to complete it in 15 years as antici- 
pated in the original report. 

I further call your attention to the fact that the total project will call for an 
expenditure of approximately $74,000,000. Of this, however, almost $15,000,000 
will be spent by the landowners and other local and State interests. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advises me that the annual flood benefit of the completed 
program will save damages and increase production by almost $2.50 per acre 
per year over the entire 5,000,000 acres in the watershed. 

To understand the importance of the Washita River watershed program to 
the State of Oklahoma, it is necessary to know something about the importance 
of the area to the economy of the State of Oklahoma. I suppose that every State 
has areas which are famous for their fertility and agricultural production, but 
in Oklahoma the richness of the land in the flood plains of the Washita is a by- 
word. It is a common comparison to refer to anyone who has done well finan- 
cially as being ‘“‘as rich as a Washita Valley farmer.” 

If the program is to be carried out on an economic basis and is to accomplish 
its desired purpose, it is necessary that the appropriations be increased by an 
amount of $5,000,000 which can be applied to the actual construction in the 
Washita Basin each year until completed. If Congress does appropriate 
$5,000,000 as a minimum, then the local interests will contribute approximately 
one-third of this amount annually. 

I urge this committee to appropriate sufficient money t> carry on this project 
on an economie basis, 

Oklahoma has lost population in the last 10 years. The Department of Agri- 
culture Organic Act of 1944 provides a formula whereby cooperative extension 
work appropriations are allocated to the various States. Decause of our pepula- 
tion loss, we now face a serious reduction in the money available to carry on the 
county agent work in Oklahoma. Oklahoma will lose approximately $100,000. 
I am advised that eight States will be reduced by approximately- $420,000 for 
this work which is so essential to the farm business of this Nation. 

The Honorable Carl Albert, Congressman from Oklahoma, who is a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, has introduced H. R. 6773 which has 
for its purpose the appropriation of additional money in order that the county 
agent forees of the Nation will not be reduced. I sincerely hope that this com- 
mittee will give that matter its personal attention. 

I have received a great volume of mail from individual farmers, farmers’ 
unions, PMA committeemen, soil-conservation groups, and others, urging my 
support of increased appropriations for the program of soil conservation and 
soil building under the Production and Marketing Administration. 

I am sure that every member of this committee is fully aware what this great 
democratic program has accomplished in the way of maintaining soil produc- 
tivity and proper land use—more perhaps than any program that has ever been 
initiated by the Federal Government. I hope that this committee, in marking up 
this appropriation item, will consider carrying on this program at the present 
or an accelerated rate. 

One of the bills which I introduced when I came to the United States Senate 
provided for the setting up of the Arkansas-White-Red Basins Inter-Agency 
Committee. This committee, under the terms of the present law, is to bring in 
a comprehensive, coordinated report and plan for the development, conservation, 
and utilization of the water and soil resources of the Arkansas, White, and Red 
Rivers Basins. This area embraces approximately one-eleventh of the land area 
of the United States. Six of our Federal departments are now cooperating with 
the eight States to complete this survey report. Already it has been demonstrated 
that the Federal departments and the States can work together to bring about 
a comprehensive plan of development which will make possible the greatest use 
of our resources at the least Federal expenditure. 

One of the Federal agencies involved in this study is the Department of Agri- 
culture. I am advised that their funds for this purpose are wholly inadequate. 
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I hope that this committee will see fit to make available an appropriation com- 
mensurate with the size of the job that the Department of Agriculture must do 
in connection with this over-all study. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here with my fellow Oklahomans in 
support of these worth-while projects. We appreciate the agricultural develop- 
ment and growth that this committee has made possible in our State. I hope 
that you will help us maintain and further expand our great agricultural 
production plant. 


re SUPPORT OF WASHITA RIVER FLOOD 1'\'EVENTION 


Senator Kerr. I believe the first matter I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of this committee has the greatest support from more people than 
any project that has ever been started in Oklahoma. The group of 
men who have come here from Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, have brought 
petitions signed by 50,000 farmers, ranchers, and residents of the 
Washita Valley area. I know that the committee will not want those 
petitions in the record, but I would like permission of the committee to 
file them with the clerk of the committee and then permission of the 
applicants to one day withdraw them. 

Senator Russet. That will be agreeable. 

Senator Kerr. I would like for the chairman to look at the form of 
the petition because when the committee realizes that those petitions 
have been circulated and signed by 50,000 farmers, ranchers, and busi- 
nessmen, as well as residents of this area, some understanding of the 
terrific local interest is available to the committee. 

Senator Russrxu. Is there any significance in the fact that the first 
signer of this happens to be Russell ? 

Senator Kerr. Tabeen say, Mr. Chairman, we did not think that 
would hurt the petition any. 

In order that the gentlemen of the committee might know just how 
eareful of detail the people who had prepared these petitions have 
been, I want to hand to each member of the committee here an indi- 
vidual application addressed to each member of the committee by 
those who come presenting these petitions. 

I want to talk to the committee first about the Washita Valley 
flood prevention program. It was the first of the 11 demonstrable 
watershed treatment projects to get underway in the country. It is 
now further advanced than any of the others. 

It has to do with an area of as fine soil as there is in the world. I 
believe probably it has to do with 300,000 acres of bottom land and the 
adjacent upland along the Washita River Valley. 

On the basis of the present appropriations being provided by the 
Congress, it will take 75 years in which to complete the project. I do 
not believe that the members of the committee or of the Congress think 
that is adequate treatment for a program that is as vital as this, and 
which has been recognized by the Congress to be as vital as this. 

If this program is not speeded up, this area is in the process of be- 
coming worthless rather than in the process of becoming more valuable. 


WASHITA RIVER CHANNEL 


The channel of the Washita River has filled up on an average of 10 
feet in the last 25 years. Floods which 25 years ago would have done 
some damage to the channel, may be gotten out of banks in some 
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places, but which would have in the main been handled by the chan- 
nel, now floods tens of thousands of acres of bottom land. 

As the channel has filled up, the impact of the ordinary flow of water 
is against the rich top soil rather than against the subsoil which was 
the case in the ordinary course of carrying the water in the stream 
back 25 years ago. 

I listened with much interest to the gentlemen who have been on the 
stand preceding me. J was particularly impressed by their evident 
desire to balance the Federal budget. I must say I share that desire. 
I know of no contribution that can be made to the Federal budget that 
will reinforce it more and make it stronger and more capable of hav- 
ing a situation where income can equal the expense than by a more 
aggressive program of soil and water conservation, nor do I know of 
any method better calculated to inflict creeping paralysis upon this 
economy of ours than to slow down, cripple, or destroy the soil con- 
servation program in the Nation. 

This particular watershed treatment is calculated to catch the water 
where it falls; keep it to the greatest possible extent on the upper 
smaller streams of the big watershed in order that it not only may be 
available for its great usefulness there, but also in order that it will 
not be permitted to become a part of constantly recurring devastating 
floods further down the smaller streams and in the main stream. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Therefore, rather than the $840,000 which I believe the budget has 
indicated it would approve for this program, for this year, we are 
asking the committee to increase that to a minimum of $5 million. 

We believe that if that is done, the program which on the basis of 
present appropriations will require 75 percent, and in my judgment 
never serve the purpose that it is calculated to serve, can be speeded up 
to the point where it will do this job and do it in the lifetime of people 
now living in Oklahoma and in the Washita Valley. 

I am aware, as are the members of this committee, and they are 
equally aware as any in the country, that each year for the past sev- 
eral years we have consumed our agricultural product at a greater 
rate than the previous years’ agricultural production. I know of no 
way to insure adequate production other than by the continuation of 
the incentives which this Government has made available to the farm 
population of our country. 

We call on them to produce more and more with the prospect of 
having to sell it for less and less. That is without justification, and 
silly. 

We ask industry to produce additional quantities of equipment for 
the national defense. We need that. They want to know what they 
are going to be paid for it and they are entitled to know. 

Mention was made of the 300 million bushels of surplus wheat. I 
would hope that we never saw the time when we were not confronted 
with the problem of what to do with the surplus food that we had be- 
cause we are going to have a surplus or a shortage, and one would have 
to be both uninformed and lacking in either curiosity or intelligence 
to have the slightest hesitation of choosing between=the two con- 
ditions. 
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We talk about inflation. If this country were to have a half crop 
of either corn or wheat or certainly of both for 1 year, it would cause 
a volcanic eruption of inflation the like of which the Nation has never 
seen in its entire history. 

Senator Younc. May I interrupt, please? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Senator Youna. If you have a carry-over of 300 million bushels of 
wheat, it is a burden on a free competitive market and a great contrast 
to a carry-over of 50 million bushels. 

If you had a 50-million-bushel carry-over the price could be as high 
as $5 a bushel. 

Senator Kerr. That is right. The only way that we can have an 
increasing production is for somebody to produce it. The only way 
they can do it and be on the safe side of having an adequate or abun- 
dant supply rather than a constantly recurring shortage is to have 
an adequate incentive. 

If in yielding to the urge of the incentive they bring about the 
condition which we desire and they are going to subject themselves 
to economic penalty, it does not take an informed person very long 
to arrive at the conclusion that they are going to operate on the basis 
to better protect themselves. 

If by providing the incentive we can also maintain the rate of 
abundant production, we have the greatest insurance policy I know 
for not only the health and welfare of the Nation, the prevention of 
inflation, but also the ability to continue to look forward to meeting 
the demand of increasing population. 

Senator Youne. If the farmers were only looking toward their own 
self-interests and not the national and international situation with 
which we are faced, they would be cutting down the production. 

Senator Kerr. All in the world they would have to do this year 
would be to reduce their production by 5 percent as compared to last 
year instead of making the all-out effort to increase it 5 or 6 percent 
which the department has called upon them to bring in. They could 
get 50 percent more money for 5 to 10 percent less production than 
they could get with the incentives which the Government provides 
for bringing in a 5- or 6-percent greater production. 

I cannot conceive the psychology of men dependent upon that farm 
production both for themselves and for the welfare of their countries 
saying that they want to bring about a condition where that will 
result, but they want the farmer to carry the burden in doing it and 
suffer the inevitable loss which would be his in connection with the 
carry-over which you refer to, and at the same time make it possible 
for the Nation to be as secure as we want it to be from the standpoint 
of production of food, feed, and fiber. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION NEEDED 


Going from the Washita program, Oklahoma’s population has de- 
creased proportionately in the last 10 years due to an absence or a 
lack of a sufficiently aggressive program of soil and water conserva- 
tion. 

On the basis of that population, unless something is done we face a 
serious reduction in the money available to carry on the county agent 
work in Oklahoma. We have just as many counties and practically 

96708—52——51 
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as much land. It is being farmed by fewer people, but those fewer 
people are being called on for greater production. 

herefore, we have the deep conviction that an equal program with 
reference to the county agent work in Oklahoma is required for the 
future, the same as it has been for the past. 

The Honorable Carl Albert, Congressman from Oklahoma, has been 
a member of the House Committee on Agriculture and has introduced 
Resolution 6773, which has for its purpose the appropriation of addi- 
tional money in order that the county agent forces of the Nation will 
not be reduced. 

I would hope when that matter comes to the attention of this com- 
mittee it could have its most favorable consideration. 

I listened to the gentlemen talking here about having heard from 
the people back home who wanted to reduce the appropriation for the 
soil-conservation program. I do not know where they are from. I 
have had thousands of letters from Oklahoma from every walk of life 
on the farm and in the towns and in the cities. 

Except for a few that have been inspired by an uninformed so-called 
public expenditures commission, they have without exception been 
in favor of the continuation and the stepping up of the soil-conserva- 
tion program. 

Oklahoma has fabulous oil and gas production. It is ef great inter- 
est to us, but through the years Oklahoma agriculture has produced 
twice as much revenue as Oklahoma’s gas and oil resources. Agricul- 
ture in our State, as in so many others, is our greatest industry, and 
that which fortifies it in its capacity to produce and to continue to 
produce is of the greatest economic value to all the people in Oklahoma. 

When I hear nonfarm families talking about a program of reduced 
conservation, I am reminded that if their recommendations were car- 
ried out and the amount of food and feed produced should be reduced, 
they would be the first ones to feel the pinch, not only of being short, 
but also having to pay much more for what they did get. 

I take the position, and I am glad in the main the people of Okla- 
homa recognize its validity, that the towns and cities of Oklahoma 
have an equal interest with the farm families in the furtherance and 
continuation and the expansion of the soil-conservation program. 

We are faced with the necessity of producing more food from the 
same amount of acres or from a lesser amount of acres because we are 
losing a half million acres a year in this country. 

The only way we can produce more from the same amount of acres 
is by greater conservation measures and more scientific cultivation 
and farming. 

I think every citizen has an equal interest in the continuation and 
the expansion of that program. 


SOIL AND WATER RESOURCES STUDY 


One of the first bills I introduced when I came to the Congress along 
with 10 other Members of the Senate was to create a study commisison 
to study the over-all complete soil and water resources of two great 
river basins, the Arkansas-White and the Red Rivers. Congress 
passed that bill. ar 

The President appointed an interagency committee which has for 
the past 18 or 20 months, I believe, been working on the development 
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of a complete study and analysis and compilation of data and infor- 
mation with reference to the soil and water conservation of those two 
reat river basins. 

On that interagency committee or commission is represented the 
Army through the Army engineers, Interior through Reclamation, 
the Federal Power Commission and Agriculture through the Soil 
Conservation Division. 

Since that bill was passed and that commission was set up, others 
have been set up in the Nation following the same pattern. One 
I think is in New England, and one I believe is on the Missouri and 
one on the Columbia. 

I think it is a very progressive piece of legislation and method of 
approaching the Ee of conservation of soil and water. Yet in 
onthe? for it to go forward and be successful, planning funds are neces- 
sary for the engineers, for the Federal Power Commission, Reclama- 
tion, and Soil Conservation. 

I would like it if the committee would look very carefully at the 
appropriation in this bill for planning funds for the Department of 
Agriculture because I am advised and I am convinced that the funds 
presently allocated for that purpose are wholly inadequate. 

I would certainly hope that great planning program would not be 
impeded or stopped by reason of an absence of planning funds for the 
various agencies now engaged in the work. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, unless the committee 
has questions. 

Senator Russeti. I am yery much interested in that project. I am 
interested in this soil-conservation project that has been set up over 
the Nation. . I think this is 1 of the 11 or 12. 

Senator Kerr. I think there are 11, and 1 in the chairman’s State. 

Senator Russert. A very small one, but very vital. ‘This is the one 
where we had a great deal of controversy about a few years ago con- 
cerning some land. 

I remember that much about it. They finally put something in 
there that they could not buy the land. They were opposed to it. 

Senator Kerr. Senator Monroney is equally ‘ntaweted in this meas- 
ure. I am sure he agrees with the position we have taken and will 
add his own observations. 

Senator Russett. We will be glad to hear from Senator Monroney 
at this time. 

Fioop Controt Program 


STATEMENT BY HON. MIKE MONRONEY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


WASHITA VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL, OKLAHOMA 


Senator Monroney. My purpose in presenting this statement to the 
members of the Senate Appropriations Committee is to urge that the 
committee approve an appropriation of $5 million for the agricultural 
flood prevention program in the Washita Valley of Oklahoma. In 
making this plea, I would like to emphasize that I am fully aware of 
the duty incumbent upon every member of this committee and upon 
every other Member of Congress to seek ways to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures on nondefense items to the barest minimum, particularly 
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when it appears that our necessary defense expenditures may result in 
a further budgetary deficit during fiscal year 1953. Moreover, it 
appears likely that a defense budget may be with us for a number of 
years to come, for none of us has any way of knowing when or in what 
direction the world situation may change. And even if our defense 
spending levels off or can be greatly reduced after 1954, Congress will 
still be faced with the necessity of seeking every possible way to reduce 
the public debt. 

As I’ve already said, I’m fully aware of the duty of each one of us 
with regard to Federal expenditures, and it is for that very reason 
that I am now urging an expenditure of $5 million for a project already 
under way, which will result, I believe, in savings of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in future years. 

Before I go into that, however, I would like to say a little about 
the Washita Valley program. The Washita River, which runs from 
west-central Oklahoma east and southeast to Lake Texhoma, is fed by 
64 creek tributaries which have 265,000 acres of valuable bottom lands, 
the Washita River itself having another 102,000 acres of rich bottom 
lands. Floods occur on the tributaries on an average of six to nine 
times a year, carrying off valuable bottom lands as silt into the 
Washita, greatly increasing the dangers of floods on the main river 
and the destruction of more rich agricultural lands. The Washita 
Valley program was authorized by Congress as one of the first agri- 
calteral Beal cpaart programs—a program of upstream flood control, 
of stopping the water where it falls and thereby saving thousands of 
acres of soil and also decreasing to a minimum the catastrophic main- 
stream floods. Where the upstream flood-control projects have been 
completed or are nearing completion—on the Mill, Cloud Chief, West 
Owl, Barnitz, and Sandstone Creeks—their worth has already been 
proved. Valuable lands have been saved, floods have been prevented. 


SOIL LOSS 


But the Washita Valley project is far from complete. The present 
rate of soil loss each year is estimated to be about 32 million tons of 
soil. Several municipal water systems are in great danger because 
sedimentation is depleting the capacity of reservoir storage and ruin- 
ing bottom lands above large reservoirs. The 50,000 people of this 
area are just anxious that the program be completed so that their lives 
and livelihoods will not be constantly threatened by floods and soil 
loss. 


ESTIMATED COST AND APPROPRIATIONS TO DATE 


Since the authorization of the Washita project, Congress has ap- 
propriated just a little over $5 million. The total present estimated 
cost of the project is $43 million. It is easy to see that if Congress 
continues to appropriate at about the rate of $700,000, which was ap- 
proved last year, the project could not be completed for many, many 

ears tocome. Inthe meantime, flood dangers on the Washita would 
constantly increasing, and more and more valuable agricultural 
lands would be irretrievably lost. 

For over 10 years now, Congress has done a lot of talking about the 
advisability of watershed programs—of upstream flood-control pro- 


grams—programs which could replace the present system of building 
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terrifically expensive main stem dams. We have spent to date almost 
$4 billion on main stem dam work. We have authorized but 11 water- 
shed programs, the total cost of which was estimated in 1949 to be a 
little over $150 million, but have appropriated only $2314 million for 
the work. For every $1 of agricultural flood control, we have spent 
$170 on other methods, largely main stem dams. 


DETENTION DAM PROGRAM 


Not only will the savings in dollars be tremendous by demonstrating 
that small dams which cost far less can do the Aecd-coutrel job far 
cheaper than gigantic main stem dams, but the saving in our most vital 
national resources, our fertile bottom farm lands will be tremendous. 

Main stem dams must, by their nature, flood tens of thousands of 
these fertile bottom lands. In may cases only treatment of river 
valleys will help in preventing greater floods below. But in many, 
many cases, upstream flood control, properly engineered up the creeks 
and smaller tributaries of the main river, can control floods as well. 

Instead of losing the tens of thousands of fertile bottom lands by 
inundation for gigantic flood pools, this upstream method adds to— 
instead of diminishing—the cultivatable bottom lands. 

Let me be more specific. Flood-control structures on streams and 
small tributaries such as “gully plugs” and “check dams” withdraw 
scarcely any acreage from cultivation. Their flood pools are subject 
to cultivation excepting for about 24 to 48 hours after a flood. The 
water is discharged from the checking reservoirs within the period 
and feeds slowly into the main watershed. 

In addition, this upstream protection makes the tens of thousands 
of acres in fertile bottomlands on these creeks and smaller streams 
available for successful cultivation since these bottom lands, usually 
ata two or three times a year, now are adequately protected from 

ooas. 

In addition, the comprehensive soil-conservation treatment of the 
entire acreage of the flood plain holds most of the moisture on the 
fields where it falls. It sinks into the fields, and never reaches the 
main streams or rivers. By protecting the soil and lands in these three 
ways—(1) by holding by terracing and contours water is held on the 
land; (2) by checking runoff waters in streams and creeks through 
small flood-control structures additional acreage is made available for 
cultivation; and (3) decreasing tremendously the flood runoff reach- 
ing the main stem of the river—siltation and bank deterioration is pre- 
vented and floods are held in check. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


I sincerely urge the committee to give every possible consideration 
to this request for $5 million for the Washita Valley program. As 
I’ve already said, it was on of the first to get started, and is now the 
farthest advanced. The House committee has recognized the need 
for speedier action on this matter by approving an additional $1.5 
million over the budget estimate—making a total of $2.3 million for 
the Washita project for fiscal 1953. I am firmly convinced, however, ~ 
that the full request of $5 million should be approved. If it is, the 
Washita Valley program can go full-steam died, it can be completed 


within a reasonable period of time. It can become the yardstick by 
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which to measure the worth and economic soundness of the upstream 
flood-control method. Once completed, I am convinced that the re- 
sults will point the way toward future savings of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and at the same time will show that floods can be 
prevented rather that stopped, and rich agricultural land can be pre- 
served and saved for the benefit of all of us. This expenditure of $5 
million now would be, I believe, one of the soundest moves toward real 
future economy that the Congress could take. 

Many farm leaders and engineers believe that upstream flood con- 
trol offers the cheapest and best method of preventing greater floods. 
This project is now less than one-half completed. It should be given 
funds so that an early completion may be obtained. No satisfactory 
results can be proved until the entire watershed is protected in this 
treatment—-since such a project only 50-percent complete is no better 
than a dam built halfway across a river. 

Senator Russerz. Thank you, Senator Monroney. 

Gentlemen, we will take a recess until 2:15. We will undertake 
to hear the other witnesses this afternoon. 


AFTER RECESS 
Senator Russetz. The first witness is Mr. Longmire. 


STATEMENT OF DICK LONGMIRE, PRESIDENT, WASHITA BASIN 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, PAULS VALLEY, OKLA. 


WASHITA FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lonemire. Senator Russell, I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee. I am a farmer and 
T live in Pauls Valley, Okla. I was born within 50 yards of the 
banks of the Washita and have lived there ever since. My father 
first came there about 65 years ago. 

Senator Kerr this morning very ably stated our proposition and 
what we want. The farmers down there whom I represent in the 
Washita County Flood Council are composed of soil conservation 
supervisors. We discovered several years ago we had to do some- 
thing about the flood problem. We had these soil conservation dis- 
tricts for the past 14 years, and I have been a supervisor ever since 
the second one was organized in that State. I am very proud of 
that. 

We are doing this work through soil conservation districts through 
the Department of Agriculture and we want to ask your committee 
to give careful consideration to this request that Senator Kerr made 
this morning for $5 million for the next fiscal year. 

If there are any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Senator Russziu. We will be very glad to look into it very carefully, 
Mr. Longmire. Le spit 

I may note that practically the entire Oklahoma delegation is 
interested in this project. There can be no doubt of its merit. The 
question now is getting these meritorious things done. We cannot 
get around to all of them. We are faced with the necessity of mak- 
ing some economies. I hope that Congress will be able to do it on an 
intelligence basis, that is, to effect economies where it is possible to 
do so without injuring the national plant. 
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Of course the United States is a great plant and from time to time 
we have to make improvements in different sections of the plant. 

Mr. Lonemire. I would like to enter in the record this statement, 
and I want to thank you again for your time. 


eae te Rossetti. Yes, sir. This statement will be printed in the 
record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


THE WASHITA VALLEY FLOop PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Hon. RicHarp B. Russetit: This is a personal appeal to you—at least as per- 
oer as we can be. We urge you to give the Washita Valley flood-control program 
a “break”, 

(1) It was the first of the 11 demonstrational watershed treatment projects 
to get under way—and it is the farthest advanced. 

(2) Small hit-and-miss allocations over the 11 are just “nickel and diming” 
the watershed-treatment plan to death. Certainly they are appreciated but Con- 
gress and the people will never know the actual value of the watershed method 
until at least one is completed or nearly complete so that a practical yardstick 
comparison can be made. As farmers, ranchers, and small-business men who live 
not only “on” the land but “off” of it we are convinced it is the horse-sense 
answer to our problems. So are the soil-conservation leaders both in and out of 
the Government. But we must show and prove to the country that this program 
is something ‘new under the sun’. It should stand or fall on its merits—but 
it should be given a fair trial. 

(3) We appeal to you—earmark $5 million for the Washita for the next fiscal 
year. Plans and engineering are far enough advanced that this sum can be 
spent wisely and efficiently. 

(4) We are not a lobby carrying a professional torch representing a phony 
number of people. We have the signatures, 50,000 of ‘em, to prove the honest, 
sincere interest of the folk who live in the Washita Valley of Oklahoma. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dick LONGMIRE, 
Pauls Valley, President. 
DAVE VANDIVIER, 
Chickasha, Vice President, 


FLOOD PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


The Washita Valley program is a flood-prevention program, an agricultural 
recovery and improvement plan. It is not like other flood-control programs where 
control is attempted by large and expensive dams far down on the main stem 
of rivers. 

Lake Texoma, a big and expensive dam, takes care of the Washita floodwaters 
only after the floods have occurred. It also gets the silt. Flood prevention by 
land treatment and upstream detention dams is far more economical, practical, 
and safer than controlling floods after large volumes of water have been allowed 
to ravish the land and endanger lives. 

The benefit of the Washita Valley program is 2% times the cost. 

Those subwatersheds where the Washita Valley program has been completed 
have demonstrated amazing results, preventing floods even where cloudbursts of 
as much as 13 inches in 24 hours have struck, 

Let’s not talk theories. Talk about actual accomplishments, for instance 
those on Mill, Cloud Chief, West Owl, Barnitz, and Sandstone Creeks. 

Let’s get busy and get flood prevention on the Washita, now! 


STOP WATER—STOP FLOODS 


Stopping water where it falls lets rainfall seep into the ground, enriching 
crops, reviving springs with clear water. 

At present, the Washita Valley floods are endangering numerous municipal 
water systems. Sedimentation is depleting capacity of reservoir storage and 
ruining bottomlands above large reservoirs. 

Silt won’t flow when water is stopped where it falls. Water won’t run off and 
cause floods when silt is stopped. Soil-conservation practices accomplish this 
result. 
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Without help soon in preventing floods, the flood plain will continue to widen. 
Floods will be worse each year. We must get action before it is too late—save, 
improve the soil in Oklahoma’s breadbasket, in our time! 

Large or small, our river watersheds are dying. The cause: Erosion on the 
slopes, floods and sedimentation on the bottoms. People of the Washita Valley 
are determined to do something about it—through the soil-conservation district 
program of (1) land treatment, and (2) flood control by use of small detention 
dams as planned and engineered by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Every creek will be protected from floods; farmers and ranchers will be aided 
in properly using their lands for production of crops and livestock and main- 
taining and improving the productivity of the soil. 

We can, and must, get this program speeded up to be completed in 7 years. 
We can’t wait 75 years. 

Big dams grab the flood-control money—the Washita gets the floods. We can 
prevent this wasteful loss of our soil by asking Congress for more funds to 
complete the Washita Valley soil-conservation project in 7 years on all 64 creek 
tributaries, where 72 percent of all flood damage occurs, in parts of 19 counties. 

We can continue to get a dribble of money and take 75 years to finish this 
job. That won’t do much good. We must get immediate attention and action. 

Just what is the Washita Valley watershed project? 

A plan to stop water where it falls, storing surplus water, and releasing it 
slowly. This prevents excess runoff and floods, that take the soil away—32.- 
000,000 tons a year now. Its steps: 

1. Land treatment, a fundamental program to use every acre of land wisely 
and in accordance with its capability. 

2. A network of small detention dams built on wastelands upstream from the 
fertile creek bottomlands to prevent start of floods on the 64 creeks. Every 
creek along the 5,085,040-acre Washita will have flood protection, upstream. 

The present rate of soil loss each year is estimated to be about 32,000,000 tons 
of soil, an average of 6.29 tons an acre, or 17,275 acre feet. This soil must be 
saved. 

Floods, occurring along the tributaries six to nine times a year increase their 
wrath on the Washita annually, and damage more and more the valuable 265,- 
000 acres of rich bottomlands on the creeks. The main stem never floods all at 
once, but has 102,000 additional acres of bottomland. Therefore, individual 
treatment of each stream is necessary. 

Agricultural flood control now is allotted less than 1 cent of every flood-control 
dollar; big dams, rivers, levees, harbors, etc., grab the other 99 cents. We are 
not asking appropriation of more funds—just more of the flood dollar already 
appropriated, to use for agricultural flood control, and help prevent floods, in our 
time—in 7 years. : 


APPEAL TO CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


As citizens of the Washita Valley in Oklahoma, we urge completion of the 
agricultural flood-control program of the Soil Conservation Service. 

The constant, needless flooding is disastrous to the soil and can be stopped 
if this project along the 5,095,040-acre Washita is completed in 7 years. At 
the present rate of funds it will take 75 years. That will be far too late. 

This can be accomplished by immediate authorization and appropriation of 
more funds for agricultural flood control, and allotment of more of the flood- 
control dollar for this needed project. 

We deplore the inequity of spending only 1 cent of each flood-control dollar 
for agricultural flood control, while 99 cents goes for big dams, rivers, levees, 
harbors, ete. Each year’s delay in alloting more of the flood-control dollar— 
3 or 4 cents—to basie use increases the loss to Oklahoma and the Nation, 

Seventy-two percent of flood damage takes place in the 64-creek watersheds 
of the Washita—only a small amount along the river’s main course. Thus, 
this grass-roots solution of land treatment and a system of small detention 
reservoirs, to stop water where it falls, is the answer. The small detention 
dams will use only invaluable land, not fertile bottomlands. 

We commend the Congress for its wisdom in starting this urgently needed, 
horse-sense approach to flood prevention and control. We hope it will not 
be neglected by allotting a comparative nothing this year, or in the immediate 
future. 
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Our soil must be protected and improved now. In 75 years, or 50, or 25, 
it will be too late. 
Margaret Russell, Pattey Anderson, Babe Gatt, Ruben Morrow, Billie 

J. Griffin, Noah W. Shaw, Gladys M. Gardner, Gail M. Booth, 
Norman F. Frye, Mrs. Bob DeKinder, Jimmie Miller, Mrs. Paul 
R. Miller, Edith Marks, Billy Mannen, Roy Calhoun, Howard 
Slusher, Orville J. George, Mrs, Lester Stowe, Orpha Hickman, 
John H. Lattimore, Franz Tewkesbury, Barl Reeves, E. P. Hill, 
Nelson Collier, A. W. Nye, Jr., Paul Simmons, Roy Jaggers, Jack 
D. Turner, Jack T. Smith, Jose Paukune, Leon W. Hill, J. O. 
Wood, Virgil Folker, T. E. Stauffer, S. R. Vugert, L. H. King, 
T. S. Short, L. S. Terbush, R. L. Brite, Floyd Bleger, Clyde B. 
Qurnos, William J. Friedericks, Frank Frey, J. A. Bunnell, Grady 
Ceasley, Harry Nuklro, Geo. P. Beeler, A. J. Tims, Ben Hudgins, 
Curtis W. England, Lawson Hopkins, Clif Andrews, Leo Graham, 
L. C. Crump, George Dietrich, Raymon Stovall, C. M. Pregler, 
Delbert L. Hicks, U. C. Beck, Sam M. Williams, L. W. Long, V. T. 
Gounoway, Loren L, Hall, Raymond G. Hall, Dale Nease, Mrs. 
Raymond Johnson, Mrs. Winston Harper, C. Dellan, Earl N. 
Stom, Ralph Conrad, Charles R. Ritcherson, Margaret A. Elliott, 
Mrs. James L. Ford, Mrs. Lucile Haskin, Mrs. M. R. Williams, 
Mrs. R. C. Allen, Mrs, Mex Bullock, and Mrs. E. V. Rinn, Jr. 

Senator Russet... We are glad to have heard you, Mr. Longmire. 

The next witness is Mr. Husky. 


STATEMENT OF IRA C. HUSKY, DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF 
WATER RESOURCES, OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND RESOURCES 
BOARD 


WASHITA VALLEY FLOOD-PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Husky. I am Ira C. Husky, director of the division of water 
resources, Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, the State agency 
that has charge of either approving or disapproving programs of 
this nature in the State. 

I think about all I want to say is that the State of Oklahoma, the 
Governor’s office, and our board is wholeheartedly behind anything 
that will develop the soil resources of the Washita Valley. We feel, 
since it was authorized back in 1944, that anything we can do to 
expedite the work will be very helpful. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing here. 

Senator Russeiy. I am very glad to have heard you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


SOIL-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Senator Russeii. Congressman Wickersham. 

Representative WickersuaM. I appreciate the privilege of being 
before you. Some of the others had to go. Dave Vandivier had to 
go back to the hotel because he is ill. 

Senator Russeiz. I am very sorry to hear that. 

Representative Wickersnam. Mr. Chairman, I have traveled in 
many foreign countries and have noted the condition of the people 
where their soil has eroded and washed away. Although I have not 
traveled in 7 years, I have a vivid recollection of those conditions, It 
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made me want to do my part to aid in saving the three remaining 
inches of soil on this earth. 

I farmed 18 years, and with my background of 6 years of service 
on the House Committee on Agriculture, coupled with my association 
with all the farmers of Oklahoma during the 9 years I have served 
in Congress out of the last 11 years, I can truly appreciate the efforts 
of Dave Vandivier, L. L. Males, Dick Longmire, George Hutto, and 
the Washita Valley Flood Control Council; also the efforts of our 
Governor’s representative, Ira Huskey, to obtain an appropriation of 
at least $5,000,000 of flood funds, which represents about 1 percent 
of funds for such purpose in the United States. 

Many years ago | was Red Cross chairman for Greer County, 
Okla.; we had a very serious flood at Hammon, Okla. I raised funds 
to relieve the suffering on that occasion. I noted the great loss in 
property, life, and soil on that date. Later, in 1938, 1940, 1941, and 
later years, my good friends, Mrs. Glen Coates, Dr. M. W. Hoover— 
of Elk City—and E. B. Savage—now deceased—and Bob Allee, of 
Hammon, showed me their plans for a real soil-conservation and 
flood-control program on the Washita River. 

Eleven years ago, on the day following my Democratic nomination 
to Congress, I attended a meeting of citizens from western Oklahoma 
at Chickasha, Okla., who were interested in promoting a long-range 
program for control of the Washita. 

About 4 or 5 years ago I was out of Congress one term, but. because 
of my great interest in this program I attended the dedication of the 
big, new detention dams at Cowden and Cloud Chief, along with Dr. 
Hugh Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. I did this at 
my own expense. 

About 3 years ago, I went with 150 local families and viewed the 
Barnitz Creek area, and later urged the department to comply with 
the wishes of the local citizens and build detention dams there, rather 
than to flood rich alfalfa bottoms. On other occasions I have gone 
with the SCS officials to visit worth-while projects in most of the 23 
western Oklahoma counties. 

During the last year I have conferred with my good friend, Ed 
McVicker at Chickasha, who will have charge of the 64 different proj- 
ects in the Washita Basin as the engineer in charge. I learned of the 
great benefits to be derived as a result of these conferences. 


FLOOD AREA 


There are 19 counties in western Oklahoma, mostly in our new con- 
gressional district, where most of the floods occur. A year ago we 
had some serious floods out there. I walked, drove, and flew over the 
areas, and obtained assistance for several affected areas from various 
agencies; however, the loss of life, property, and soil can never be 
repaired. The water must be stopped where it falls. It will be a pro- 
gram of prevention, recovery, and improvement if this committee 
heeds our request; furthermore, our water tables are dropping. This 
damages our water supply for cities and towns, our deep-well spray 
irrigation, and endangers our future progress and development. Okla- 
homa’s rainfall is small, yet, when it floods we really have adownpour. 

Western Oklahoma is first in alfalfa, seed, cotton, peanuts, grain- 
sorghums, and among the first in the production of wheat, broomcorn, 
and cattle. 
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This is really a matter of economy. The project will soon pay itself 
out. I believe that so strongly that 1 waited 4 hours to testify before 
a House committee 7 years ago to secure the initial $15,000,000 author- 
ization, and appealed to the committee chairman, Will Whittington, at 
that time for funds. 

The 50,000 signatures being presented to you by Mr. Dave Vandivier 
and Mr. Dick Longmire today represent genuine signatures of farmers 
and interested persons residing in the Washita River area and not 
other sections of Oklahoma. 

I want to compliment our Governor’s representative, Ira Husky, 
and Dick Longmire and those who have worked so hard to put this 
program across; that is, the whole Washita Valley Flood Control 
Council. 

I want to stress again the value of these 50,000 signatures. These 
are real farmers in farming areas along the Washita and small- 
business men and laborers who signed those. That is not all over the 
State of Oklahoma but in that area. 

Back in 1938 and 1940 and 1951 Mr. L. L. Males at Cheyenne, E. B. 
Savage, who is now deceased, Bob Alice, Glenn Coates, Dr. M. W. 
Hoover, and I went over these areas up there following some heavy 
fioods in the Harmon area. At that time I was secretary of the Red 
Cross in Mangum and we went up there and gave them several hundred 
dollars to partially replace the losses they had. 


WASHITA RIVER FLOOD CONTROL, OKLAHOMA 


Some few months ago I introduced a bill for $800,000 to complete 
this last fiscal year’s work on the Washita. But we still have to have 
this $5 million, and, as you know, nearly three-fourths of the floods 
occur in these 19 counties where we are seeking these floods. The man 
who will administer this work is Ed McVickers, formerly from Man- 
gum, my home town. He will have charge of these 64 projects, which 
will be the whole Washita Valley flood-control area. 

The detention dams, Senator, are something new insofar as many 
areas are concerned, but they are absolutely proven. They are in that 
area in western Oklahoma where they have proved to be the perfect 
answer to our dream. As you know, Oklahoma does not have a lot 
of rainfall. We have an average of about 27 inches out there, but 
when we do have rain, it rains maybe 5 or 10 or sometimes many more 
inches at once and it runs off in a hurry. These detention dams will 
take care of the good alfalfa land and they can be put on the waste- 
land. They will be good for the prevention of erosion and for re- 
covery and'improvement. They stop the water right where it flows 
and that helps make more springs and moisture for Oklahoma, and 
we certainly need it out in western Oklahoma. 

We need the water supply it will help us get because it will grad- 
ually seep through and give us supplies where we have wells or lakes. 

In Oklahoma we are faced with another problem. In many of those 
areas we have spray systems. We have deep-well irrigation and our 
water tables have been dropping and will continue to drop unless we 
can have this program. 
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The western part of the State which embodies this particular area— 
there are about 23 counties in our new district—two-thirds of this 
whole project is in there, and in that area we raise the finest alfalfa 
seed in the world. We are No. 1 in cotton in the State and about 
second in wheat and first in peanuts and will be first in broom corn 
and one of the first in cattle, and we are first in grain sorghums. 

We are strictly a farming area of small communities and I urge 
this committee to give serious consideration to the recommendations 
of these gentlemen who have brought this program before you. 

Senator RussetL. We will certainly give it careful consideration, 
Congressman Wickersham. 

Congressman WickrersHaM. Thank you. 

Senator Russetz. The next item to be heard is that presented by 
the National Reclamation Association, by Mr. William E. Welsh and 
Mr. Ira C. Husky. 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION; AND IRA C. HUSKY, 
DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF WATER RESOURCES, OKLAHOMA 
PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD, AND MEMBER OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL RECLA- 
MATION ASSOCIATION 


RESEARCH IN FIELD OF IRRIGATION AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wetsu. Mr. Chairman, I filed a statement with the clerk of 
the committee this morning, setting forth the interest of our National 
Reclamation Association and various phases of the agricultural pro- 
gram. I realize that you are running well over time and rather than 
to go into that I would like to ask the privilege of having Mr. Husky, 
who is a member of the special committee that was appointed by our 
association, be given a few minutes’ time to tell of the work of that 
committee. 

It was an agricultural research committee, five members on the com- 
mittee coming from five different States in the West, studying the 
problems as oe are confronting our irrigation farmers in the West 
and the need for research in the field of irrigation agriculture. 

Mr. Husky just came in from Oklahoma and he is a member of our 
committee, for the purpose of making a statement before you. 

Senator Russet... The statement filed by Mr. Welsh will be printed 
in the record at this place. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William EB. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Recla- 
mation Association, an organization representing and having strong membership 
in each of the 17 Western States comprising the western half of the United 
States. Our membership includes representative citizens from every walk of 
life. However, the largest single group comes from officers, directors, and 
representatives of irrigation districts, canal companies, and other types of water 
users organizations. — 

Although our primary objective has always been “to promote the development, 
control, conservation, preservation, and utilization of the water resources of 
the reclamation States,” it is only natural that with such a strong membership 
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of representatives of water users or farmers, that we should be vitally interested 
in those problems which affect the irrigation farms of the West. We are the 
only organization that is so organized as to represent and speak for and on 
behalf of the irrigation farmers on Reclamation projects. As an indication of 
this interest on our part and to set forth clearly the position of the association 
with regard to these problems, I am including in this statement several resolu- 
tions which were adopted at our last annual meeting in Amarillo, Tex., October 
1951. 


“Resolution No, 15—Agricultural Research 


“Whereas, because of the limited amount of new land which may be brought 
under irrigation, the necessary increased agricultural production must come 
from lands already under cultivation; and 

“Whereas the fertility and productivity levels of both the irrigated and dry 
land areas of the West have decreased drastically in the last three to four 
decades because of increased salinity; and 

“Whereas scattered soil and water research data in the 17 Western States 
indicate the possibility of increasing by 50 to 100 percent their agricultural 
production which in 1949 accounted for a farm income of over $10 billion; and 

“Whereas, because of the interest of the National Reclamation Association 
in the development, control, conservation, preservation, and utilization of the 
land and water resources for the production of food and fiber, the president of 
the association, pursuant to authorization by the board of directors, appointed 
an agricultural research committee to study the oil and water problems of the 
Western States; and 

“Whereas that committee has submitted its report summarizing the basic 
history of soil and water research, outlining the main soil and water problems 
and proposing a program for the solution of such problems: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed by the National Reclamation Association, That the association 
approves the broad general objectives of the report and in accordance with the 
recommendations of the agricultural research committee adopts the following 
program : 

““(a@) An adequate basic soil and water research program with adequate facili- 
ties and personnel should be established. Any necessary increase in appropria- 
tions should not be at the expense of other research which is now being con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture. 

“(b) Such program should be under the direction and control of a regional 
research director responsible to Agricultural Researeh Administrator in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This region should embrace the 17 
Western States. The director should have administrative responsibility with an 
office strategically located within the region and should have responsibility and 
authority to coordinate all Federal soil and water research in his region. Such 
coordination should be at the field level and to the extent possible should be 
accomplished by contractual relationships between the director and various 
Federal, State, and local agencies. The National Reclamation Association does 
not recommend the creation of new agencies, but on the contrary to promote 
the efficiency of agencies already established, and further does not desire to de- 
prive any existing agency or bureau of the basic authority now exercised by 
such agency or bureau or to transfer any such basic authority from one agency 
to another. 

“(c) The National Reclamation Association shall maintain an agricultural 
research committee for the purpose of keeping the association advised of the 
progress in soil and water research and of changes which may be needed in 
the future.” 


“Resolution No, 23—Farm Credit 


“Whereas the Farmers Home Administration has the authority to make loans 
to settlers on reclamation projects who cannot obtain such credit from any other 
source; and 

“Whereas funds available for distribution by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion are entirely inadequate to meet the pressing needs of families selected for 
Settlement on these projects; and 

“Whereas the National Reclamation Association has adopted a resolution for 
the last 3 years urging the Congress of the United States to appropriate and 
allot funds; and 

“Whereas the appropriation bills for 1950, 1951, and 1952 appropriated and 
specifically allotted a certain amount of money for development loans through 
Farmers Home Administration for reclamation projects: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That sufficient funds be 
appropriated and specifically allotted to provide loan funds for the purpose of 
land development and building construction, as well as for operating costs, and 
for the purchase of livestock and machinery.” 


“Resolution No. 35—Adequate Appropriations for Water Development 


“Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is 
the complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

“Whereas the accomplishment of these objectives calls for adequate appro- 
priations by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it - 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to— 

“B, Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration, range improvement, and physical improvements of national 
forests ; 

“C. Support and continue the snow survey service of the Department of 
Agriculture; 

“FE. Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources, basin-wide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects developments; and 

“G. Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as 
practicable.” ; 

Resolution No. 15—Agricultural research, just quoted to you, deals with per- 
haps the most important problems confronting the irrigation farmers of the 
West not only from the standpoint of the people living on those farms but from 
the viewpoint of the welfare of the entire Nation. 

Agricultural research provides, we believe, the only means by which we can 
increase and maintain an increased agricultural production. Perhaps the 
question arises then, “Is there a need for increased agricultural production?” 
There are numerous factors which must be given consideration in arriving at a 
conclusion as to that question. Perhaps the foremost is our high standard of 
living. I don’t believe there is a doubt in the minds of anyone as to not only 
the advisability but almost the necessity of maintaining our present high standard 
of living. Another factor which must be considered is our very rapid increase 
in population. All information seems to point to the fact that our total croplands 
in the United States has about reached its peak. The number of acres in crops 
has not increased since 1920, the total being slightly over 400,000,000 acres. Yet 
during that same period our population has increased approximately 50 percent 
and is continuing to increase at the rate of almost 1% percent per year. 

In view of these facts it is evident that if we are to maintain our present high 
standard of living, we must continue to increase our agricultural production. 
The remaining new lands which can be brought under cultivation by reclamation 
are limited. Increased agricultural production must come from our present 
farm lands—lands which we believe are not producing their maximum at the 
present time. Within my own experience I have seen the production of alfalfa 
hay decrease to less than 50 percent of the production obtained when the land 
was first put under cultivation. 

The resolution previously quoted referred to the agricultural research com- 
mittee of our national reclamation system. This committee, composed of five 
members from different States in the West, made a very thorough and compre- 
hensive study of the problems included in agricultural research. Their report 
is to be found in Senate Document 98 which is being made available to the 
members of your committee. In its report our committee stated: 

“Making our lands produce to their fullest presents an exciting challenge, an 
opportunity to benefit our western agriculture and to improve the general 
welfare of our Nation. Soil and water research, carried on at an adequate 
scale and closely integrated, can show us the way to get maximum and con- 
tinued production from our lands. 

“Such research can help us in many other land problems. We all are aware 
that each year thousands of irrigated acres go bad. Salts, alkali, seepage, 
and other factors may be responsible. How can these lands be retained in 
profitable production? Lies 

“Nearly every irrigation project in the West has its soil and water problems; 
these problems can only be solved through research. It would be difficult to 
find a single project where lands are not going out of production due to a lack 
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of research knowledge or its application on irrigation projects. There are other 
areas where land may not be going out of production, but on which the produc- 
tivity has decreased much below economic operation. 

“At Umatilla, Oreg., the project average yield of corn was some 34 bushels per 
acre in 1939. In 1950 the farmers were using enough research results to raise 
the project average yield of corn to 58 bushels per acre, while at the same time 
the experiment station was getting up to 200 bushels per acre. 

“Other examples are the Scotts Bluff project in which almost all of the irrigated 
districts surrounding this experiment station failed to get within 50 percent of 
the yields of the experiment station. In fact, nearly all of the yields of the 
major crops on this station exceeded by 100 percent the average for the surround- 
ing irrigation projects.” 


PILOT FARMS 


Pilot farms which have been established in various areas are one means of 
obtaining concrete information which is of untold value to the new settler. 
Such a farm is to be found on the Columbia Basin project within the State of 
Washington, and in that connection I would like to remind you that 87,000 acres 
of land on that project are receiving their first delivery of irrigation water this 
season. A large percentage of the farmers on these lands are veterans. A con- 
tinuation of the pilot farms with adequate appropriations, together with an 
agricultural research program as outlined herein, will be of material benefit to 
the veterans on this project as well as others. 

There are numerous other functions of agriculture which are of importance 
to our association in the West. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


A very large percentage of the lands under irrigation in the West are now 
in Soil Conservation Service districts. The technicians provided under this 
Service are needed more than ever to assist the reclamation settlers. Assist- 
ance with farm lay-outs and individual irrigation structures with land prepa- 
ration and land leveling and irrigation and drainage practices are all very 
important to the reclamation settler. We particularly like the manner in 
which the Soil Conservation Service operates—the democratic process by which 
the local district is given a great deal to say as to the operation of the program. 





WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Adequate and proper protection of the watersheds on the many rivers of 
the West and their tributaries is vitally important not only to the farmers 
of today but to future generations. In the Great Plains areas and in some of 
the lower watersheds in other areas, the responsibility of protecting the water- 
sheds rests quite largely with the Soil Conservation Service. In the higher 
mountainous areas, the Forest Service has the greater responsibility. The 
objective in watershed management as we see it should be to maintain the 
optimum and sustained runoff. There are by-products of a watershed which 
should be utilized to the fullest extent. Timber should be harvested at the 
proper time. Grazing should be permitted but all of these other uses should 
be secondary and carried on in a manner which will be beneficial to, rather 
than destructive of, the primary purpose of the watershed. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Another purpose of proper watershed protection and utilization is flood pre- 
vention. ° This is true in all of the watersheds but especially true in some of 
the lower and Great Plains areas. We recognize that soil conservation in- 
cluding protection of the native grasses, terracing and other practices are 
not sufficient to control the floods on most of these streams. However, such 
practices are very helpful and should be included along with the program 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation in order to obtain 
maximum flood control benefits. 


FARM OWNERSHIP AND PROTECTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


As previously stated, most of the settlers on the new projects are young 
veterans. True, it is required under the Federal law that in addition to 
industry, integrity and experience, the veteran is required to have a certain 
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amount of collateral, but in addition to that, it is almost necessary that he 
be able to obtain funds from other sources. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion loan program has been able to render many of the veterans just the 
amount of assistance which has spelled the difference between success and 
failure. 

Again referring to the Columbia Basin project where 87,000 acres will be 
brought under cultivation this year, we respectfully call to your attention that 
in this and other new areas such loans will be very beneficial. 





FOREST SERVICE 





The range and forest experimental research work is being carried on under 
the direction of the Forest Service to determine the best manner in which to 
get the greatest benefit from the watershed without injury thereto. Much 
information has already been obtained but by all means these studies should 
be continued well into the future. 

On behalf of the association I represent, I wish to express my appreciation 
to your committee for the privilege of presenting this statement. I wish to 
state also that we do appreciate the very keen interest which your committee 
has taken in the problems concerning the irrigation farmers of the West. 


SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


































Senator Russeii. Mr. Husky, will you proceed ? 
Mr. Husky. I am Ira Husky, director, division of water resources 
of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board and served as a 
member of the committee that prepared the report entitled “Soil and 
Water Research.” A copy of this report has been made available to 
the various members. . 

Senator Russetu. It is a very comprehensive report, Mr. Husky. 

Mr. Husxy. I might mention, too, that the first 35 pages which is 
the summary of this report, has been printed as Senate Document 98 
in this session of Congress. The information for it was gathered 
from the various agricultural agencies, Department of Agriculture, 
that are engaged in research work and from the land-grant colleges 
of the various States. It was an attempt by this committee to gather 
the past history of research of what had been done and some of the 
things that had been accomplished and some of the things that 
needed to be accomplished. 

I am sure we all realize that if we are to continue to live at the high 
standard that we enjoy today from the same 400 million acres of 
cropland that we used to feed, I believe 150 million in 1950, with the 
estimated population of around 175 million in 1975, that we are going 
to have to increase the crop. 

It was interesting to note that a gentleman talking for the Forest 
Service indicated that much money was lost in trymg to reseed an 
area without trying to do research as to how to seed it. Then the 
president of the Farm Bureau stated that the increased production 
was due more to research than to the ACP payments. 

However, I feel that the ACP payment was probably an incentive 
to put into practice some of the things that had been discovered 
through research. 

In studying and going through the problems that we came across 
in research—we have those listed in my statement here on page 3— 
some of the activities that we feel should be carried on-or increased 
in the field of research. Of course, representing the National Recla- 
mation Association, you may feel that we only went into the research 
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problems of irrigation. But we tried to include the problems that 
might come up in dry-land farming as well. 


PROPOSED RESEARCH PROGRAM OUTLINED 


I do not think it will be necessary for me to read those, due to the 
fact that an are there before you. On top of page 4, we felt that 
there were three items of major importance that were needed in 
order to carter the specialized research: First, a regional soil-and- 
water laboratory where adequate facilities and personnel are avail- 
able for attacking basic research problems in soil and water. 

Those are the problems that can be carried out not so much in the 
field but the robles that can be brought into a central point for 
study. Westill feel that a large amount of this work should be carried 
on out in the irrigation areas, that is, on the p project itself. Then we 
feel that we should have pilot farms for combining the practices de- 
termined through research on the farm-scale unit. That is, we feel 
that we should have farms scattered throughout the country in differ- 
ent irrigation projects here the problems can be taken after the 
answers have been found and put them into actual practice on a farm 
under direct supervision of the person in charge of research work 
rather than expecting the farmers to go out and maybe due to eco- 
nomic conditions not carry them out properly to prove whether they 
are good or bad. 

Of course, as in all reports, it is necessary to have a budget, and we 
attempted by combining the budgets that we felt would be required 
for the various States to arrive at a budget that we thought would 
be adequate. I believe the total continuing budget is about $8 million. 
Then nonrecurring, that would be a capital investment of about $7 
million. Realizing that if we cannot get it all in 1 year that we would 
be very happy to get enough to start for a over-all program. 

I believe that is about all that I will go into other than I would 
like to file my statement. 

Senator Russetz. The statement will be printed in the record as 
part of your remarks. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY IRA C. Husky, DrRecTOR OF THE DIVISION OF WATER RESOURCES, 
OKLAHOMA PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD, AND MEMBER OF THE AGRICULTURAI, 
ReseARCH COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


My name is Ira C. Husky. I am director of the division of water resources 
of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board, and I am appearing here today 
in behalf of the National Reclamation Association. I wish to present the follow- 
ing statement concerning the report of the Agricultural Research Committee of 
the National Reclamation Association. 

The report is entitled “Soil and Water Problems and Research Needs of the 
West,” and has been printed as Senate Document No. 98, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session. The report was accepted and approved by the National 
Reclamation Association in unanimous action on October 19, 1951, at Amarillo, 
‘Tex. The report was designed to summarize progress made in soil and water 
research in the 17 Western States. The research committee, which was made 
up of men experienced in the utilization of soil and water resources, solicited 
the help of the agricultural experiment station directors and their staffs, and 
their statements were used in the preparation of this report. The report ex- 
amines the major problems encountered in the practice of irrigation, and dis- 
cusses rsearch needs on methods of obtaining maximum efficiency in the use of 
water on irrigated farms. It covers research needed to demonstrate the best 
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use of dry lands in the West, a large part of which is destined because of lack 
of water supplies, to remain in an arid or semiarid condition. An estimate of 
funds required to study these problems is included. 

The great value of soil and water research is convincingly demonstrated by 
many examples in the report. One example given is from experimental work 
with sugar beets in Utah a few years ago. Farmer yields were only 13 tons per 
acre. The Utah and USDA people set up experiments using various fertilizers, 
different amounts of irrigation water, and planted the beets in thicker stands. 
They were interested in producing more tons of beets to the acre and reducing 
the cost of producing each ton. In their initial efforts they obtained yields as 
high as 25 tons. Additional research boosted this yield to 34 tons on some of the 
land. Compare these yields with farmer yields of only 13 tons per acre in fields 
adjoining the experiment station. They tell me that it takes about 10 tons of 
beets to pay the cost of production. If this is true, the farmers were realizing 
an acre profit of only 3 tons. It is easy to see that the 25-ton yield would allow 
the farmer a profit of from four to five times that which he was getting; 34ton 
yields would make his profit even greater. Many other examples of the benefits 
from research are given in the report. As pointed out in the report, I am con- 
vinced that the amount of this type of research that can be done at the present 
time is very limited, due to the lack of sufficient funds. 

The soil and water research needs are clearly described in the report. The 
problems facing the farmers of the West are clearly outlined. The solution to 
these problems would make for more efficient and effective use of both irrigated 
and dry-land areas. Crop yields would be increased above present levels. Pro- 
duction losses would be avoided after the people and the Government had spent 
large sums of money to bring this land under production. The following list of 
soil- and water-research problems needing attention at the present time will give 
an idea of the amount of work that is needed: 

Increased research activity is needed in each of the following fields: 

1. Determination of the soil, water, and plant factors that limit production. 

2. Methods for accurately determining fertilizer needs, 

38. The improvement of irrigation practices, and increasing the permeability 
of certain soils to water. 

4. Improvement of saline and alkali soils. 

5. Improvement of drainage and drainage practices. 

6. Development of a sounder basis for determining the suitability of soils for 
irrigation. 

7. Methods and ways for better utilization of ground waters and the conveyance 
of water. 

& Ways to slow down or stop the deterioration of organic matter in dry-land 
soils, 

9. More effective methods for combating soil erosion. 

10. How to best conserve soil moisture. 

11. Investigations of problems in local areas where crop production is low or 
where lands are going out of production. 

12. Investigations on new lands to be irrigated. 

13. Comprehensive research for soil and water management on noncultivated 
lands. 

In addition, the following three items of major importance are needed in order 
to make the specialized research activities effective. These are: 

1. A regional soil and water laboratory where adequate facilities and per- 
sonnel are available for attacking basic research problems in soil and water. 

2. Pilot farms for combining practices, determined through research, on a 
farm scale unit. 

3. Soil surveys of all the major farming areas. 

Budget requirements.—The committee of the National Reclamation Association 
has studied the budget estimates in considerable detail. In studying the budget 
breakdown for the different States the committee was particularly impressed 
that many problems are common and that such problems should be studied on a 
coordinated regional basis. Senate Doeument 98 recommends the following 
budget : 
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Nonrecurring 


| Continuing 


Regional soi] and water research laboratory | $600, 000 | $1, 300, 000 
Research for cultivated lands and lands to be brought under irrigation by 

Bureau of Reclamation yg ial eR Ss 
Pilot farm research he 680, 000 2, 720, 000 
Research on noncultivated lands. ..........-...--.-2..-.-----..+-.+----.---- 1, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


7, 020, 000 


Funds expended on soil and water research are a sound investment. In 1949 
there were some $10,590,000,000 in the total cash receipts by farmers in the 17 
Western States. With a recurring research budget of $8,280,000, this amounts 
to about only 80 cents per thousand dollars of farmers’ cash receipts in 1949. 
Results of soil and water research indicate the possibility of increasing production 
50 to 100 percent. Even a 1 percent increase would mean an annual addition of 
some $100,000,000. This is over 10 times the amount set forth as the minimum 
required for expansion of soil and water research. Much may be accomplished 
by the expenditure of a relatively small amount of money for research to protect 
the investment of the reclamation of the arid lands, to increase the income of the 
irrigation farmer and to stabilize in the highest degree the agricultural economy 
of the large part of the Nation through proper irrigation practices and husbandry 
of the soil to which water is artificially applied. The same holds true for the dry 
land areas of the West. 

Research on soil and water must be increased immediately. Increased funds 
for soil and water research should be made available now and not postponed to 
some future date. 

The Riverton project in Wyoming is cited as an example. Nearly half of the 
land is either out of production or is gradually going out of production and 
below an economic level for irrigation agriculture. It is pointed out that some 
$18,000,000 has already been authorized for expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this project. In addition to this farmers and businessmen have expended 
millions in endeavoring to develop this area into a permanent and profitable 
irrigated region. Production is declining rapidly and the whole project may be 
lost—yet little or no research is being done. If this project is allowed to com- 
pletely deteriorate, the loss in investments made already by the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay for the entire proposed research budget for more than 2 years. 
It is believed that the solution to the soil and water problems can effectively 
stabilize this and other similar projects, bringing them back to productivity, 
remove the salinity and alkali from the areas and establish a permanent and 
profitable irrigation agriculture. In the decade from 1929 to 1939 over a million 
acres of irrigated land in the 17 Western States were abandoned due to excess 
salt and alkali. These were not the only losses. Serious reduction in yield and 
quality of crops on many other lands have occurred. It was estimated that in 
many cases such losses amounted to 15 to 20 percent of the original yield. 

Before cultivation, dry land soils contained large amounts of organic material. 
In 30 to 40 years of cultivation, these organic fractions have been reduced by 
about one-third. Wheat yields on these soils are not as high as they were a few 
years ago. Unless a research program is supported which will find methods and 
ways of stopping this decline in organic matter, further reduction in crop yields 
cannot be avoided. Even a 1-bushel-per-acre loss in the great wheat-producing 
areas of the West would mean hundreds of millions of dollars lost to farmers and 
to the Nation. There is every reason to believe that through research present 
levels of wheat production could be increased. This would bring hundreds of 
millions of dollars of additional revenue and would strengthen considerably this 
portion of the country and the Nation as a whole. 

Increased production and production efficiency is a must in view of the present 
national emergency and future population increases. In a time of emergency 
like we face today where our Nation needs a maximum in production of food and 
fiber every effort should be made to strive for this goal. Our population is ever 
increasing. Conservative estimates have been made that at least another 100,- 
000,000 acres of land will have to be brought under production to feed and clothe 
the increased population. Certainly we do not have this much land to bring 
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under cultivation. An optimistic guess is that 15,000,000 acres of land could be 
brought under cultivation through irrigation. The primary way in which the 
production can be forthcoming is through an increase of productivity of lands 
which are already under cultivation. This will be brought about only through an 
increase in research. Soil and water research in the West can and will play an 
important part in increasing the productivity of the areas and in helping provide 
food and fiber which will be needed for our present and future population. 


Mr. Husky. We will have this report available for some of the 
members. 

Senator Russeii. Fine. I have one available here. I think I got 
one in my office sometime ago. We are glad to have heard you gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Husxy. Thank you. 

Senator Russeii. The next witness is Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, who 
is the master of the National Grange. 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, NATIONAL MASTER, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Newsom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Young. 

I presume, Mr. Chairman, that it is in order to simply elaborate on 
this formal statement for a few minutes here inasmuch as we have 
furnished copies to the members of your committee, 

Senator Russett. We will have it printed in the record as if you 
delivered it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


In presenting the summary of the National Grange position with respect to 
agricultural appropriations for 1953 we are cognizant that appropriations are 
the only subject matter properly before this committee, but nevertheless it seems 
imperative that we point out that our conclusions with respect to appropriations 
themselves are necessarily dictated by certain parts of our total Grange program 
for agriculture, for rural living, and for America herself. It is, in our judgment, 
high time that all Americans, whether they be farmers or any other sort of 
American businessmen or American laborers, recognize full well that they not 
only have a vital stake in America as a whole and the total economy, but that 
they cannot profit over any appreciable period of time at the expense of the total 
economy or of any other segment of the total economy. The surest way to make 
a permanent, lasting contribution to our individual segment of the economy 
is to be certain that that contribution does not come at the expense of the 
economy as a whole. If it does it is not sound. 

In like manner there is real compulsion at the present time at least to be certain 
that only those appropriations which are definitely dictated by the requirements 
of both agriculture and the total economy should receive our support. Conversely 
such appropriations as do not adequately fall into that category must not be 
supported. The fact or the alleged fact that any other group of Americans has 
not been guided by this basic principle is no justification for our failing to be thus 
guided. To look only to the other fellow or to the other group to first show 
evidence of economy and self-restraint in demands upon their Government is to 
fail in the acceptance of individual responsibility which is an essential part of 
American heritage. To be willing to accept that responsibility is to invite the 
opportunty of being a part of a great and constructive, wholesome development 
dedicated to the dignity and responsibility as well as opportunity of the individual, 
as opposed to increasing reliance on “protection” and service at the hands of 
Government. _~ 

We hasten to point out that the Grange has many times been required, or 
felt justified, in demanding regulations, protection, and services at the hands of 
Government. Our present program continues to call for provision for some of 
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these Government functions, but there is a new emphasis in the Grange position, 
generally speaking. 

As we recognize the apparent necessity of the expenditure of huge sums of 
public money to make secure our system and our freedom, to preserve or revise 
that system as we will, we at the same time recognize the necessity that each 
and every one of us seeks to make certain that Government money is spent wisely 
or not at all. This in itself compels us to guard against any cut in appropriation 
which would surely make a sound and constructive contribution to the strength 
of America, just as earnestly as we seek to reduce prospective appropriations 
which do not make the most efficient possible contributions. The eighty-fifth 
annual session of the National Grange held at Atlantic City, N. J., last November 
adopted the following statement as a part of 1 of the 12 basic committee reports 
that collectively make up the Grange program at the present: 

“We believe that the Federal budget can be balanced by efficient operation of 
only essential Government functions and by an equitable system of taxation 
which cuts deep and permits everyone to know that he is sharing in the defense 
effort. We urge every American to examine critically all Federal expenditures 
having to do with his own particular segment of the national economy and we 
pledge our best effort to do this regarding agricultural expenditures.” 

The National Grange does not have adequate staff and does not feel competent 
to analyze the total operations of our Department of Agriculture to the extent 
that would be necessary in order to present to the Congress an accurate and 
definite appraisal as to each and all of the divisions in the total appropriations 
proposed. We are making no attempt at such a presentation here. Again refer- 
ring however to the action of the delegate body of our most recent national 
session we do have certain specific recommendations to make. 

I would like first of all to quote a few extracts from various actions of that 
meeting of the National Grange and then to give the reasons for those actions 
and my interpretation, at least, of the thinking and the discussion that prompted 
them. 

We recommend elimination of the present system of direct payment made 
through PMA under the agricultural conservation program (amounting for the 
year 1952 to the total of $256,500,000). In lieu thereof we propose such use of a 
portion of this money as will contribute more to the ultimate welfare of agricul- 
ture and the entire Nation than the present program, effecting a sizable saving 
in funds. We recommend the following: 

1. Use of sufficient funds, not to exceed $20,000,000, for support of necessary 
committees elected to handle such remaining activities of PMA as crop insur- 
ance, marketing quotas, acreage allotments, price-support programs, ete. 

2. Expansion of the loan and other services of FHA to care more adequately 
for the low-income farmers and substandard farm units. 

8. Provision of additional funds to Soil Conservation Service for application to 
correction of such critical erosion hazards as may not lend themselves to handling 
within the normal operation patterns of individual farms. Not to exceed 
$30,000,000, 

4. Application of $100,000,000 to expansion of the research program in pro- 
duction, marketing, and utilization of agricultural products, as contemplated 
under the Hope-Flannagan Act, but never realized. Due attention must be given 
to disseminating the results of such research in order to effect its adequate ap- 
plication to practical use. 

We support wholeheartedly programs for expansion of research, as we believe 
it is vital to the maintenance of our American way of life, and we urge Con- 
gress in the strongest possible terms to increase its appropriations for agricul- 
tural research in line with the authorizations contained in the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. 

It will readily be seen from the above that there is a clear recognition on the 
part of the Grange of the high importance of soil conservation. It is regrettable 
that in many instances it has been difficult to discuss this subject matter of 
real soil conservation service and real effective financial assistance “and other 
services” to the oft referred to 24% million underemployed people in agriculture 
on the merits of the subject matter or the proposals. There is much prejudice 
and misunderstanding. Some of it no doubt is born out of political considera- 
tions, but the most of it is doubtless born out of the history of the developments 
of this program for subsidy payments to farmers. 

May we remind this committee that we recognize the benefit that has accrued 
to many farmers and to consumers alike from the agricultural conservation pay- 
ments but we feel that there is little justification for making such payments to 
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farmers who would automatically carry out necessary conservation practices at 
a profit to themselves without incentive payments. The inability of low-income 
farmers to finance these practices has been used as an argument for direct subsidy 
payments but we cannot solve basic farm problems by putting farmers on a dole. 
We recommend elimination of the present system. 

Many members of this committee will recall the part that the National Grange 
played in insisting that the Government should discharge its financial commit- 
ment to the farmers of this Nation which had been made within the framework 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of the early thirties and which commitment 
Was canceled by Supreme Court action with regard to processing taxes. It was 
at this time that the Grange proposed that a legitimate basis for making those 
promised subsidy payments to the farmers was that they be predicated on sound 
land use and on conservation practice. This whole program was conceived in 
conditions of low employment, a low national income and the conditions of bank- 
ruptcy in agriculture which I hardly need to call to your attention now. These 
direct payments to farmers were an attempt to keep some of them on the land 
and within agriculture. There is no point to discussing the merits or justification 
of that program here. The Grange supported it as an emergency proposition 
even though there was divided opinion within our membership on that particular 
matter. It is the position of the Grange now, however, that we must develop a 
program predicated on the present conditions of high level of national income, 
expanding population, with its consequent increasing number of customers for 
American agriculture, and a complete recognition that we cannot cotninually 
confuse sound economic programs with socially desirable objectives within 
agriculture. 

The very existence and being of the Grange is dedicated to the preservation of 
the family farm, and to the enrichment of the life of that family, but the 2.3 
million farms with an annual gross income of $1,000 or less cannot support a 
decent living standard for the family, living on and operating those farms, either 
with or without the $18 or $20 PMA payment which I regret to say some have 
come to think of as a permanent annual contribution from their Government 
toward their income. We must provide education and technical information to 
improve their land-use practices but we must do more than that. We must 
somehow or other make provision for the necessary credit and in a great many 
eases essential supervision, to assist those who clearly possess certain agricul- 
tural abilties and should therefore be encouraged, and even aided, to expand 
their base of operation to a level that will provide a decent living standard and 
educate their children as a result of their productive output, or we must recog- 
nize that they should either angment their meager agricultural income with 
other employment or perhaps get entirely out of the agricultural way of life, 
depending upon their abilities and inclinations, and seek employment elsewhere 
in America’s expanding economy, where they can provide for the requirements of 
themselves and their families. 

This commitee has had ample evidence of abuses and misuses or at least of 
ineffective operation of the PMA-ACP payments. Soil conservation is of too 
much importance to this Nation as well as its agriculture to knowingly fai! 
to get a dollar’s worth of soil conservation results from a dollar of Government 
funds invested. 

The present and recent record of service and contribution to numerous fami- 
lies in agriculture of the Farmers Home Administration speaks for itself, and 
we think that the time for making increased funds available for loan and 
supervision purposes may well be near if not actually at hand. 

The need for increasing appropriation for agricultural research gradually 
over a period of time as it is possible to efficiently use that increased appropriation 
and acquire the proper sort of staff to carry out such research is so obvious 
that it hardly seems necessary to take up this committee’s time with illustra- 
tions. We believe that $100,000,000 (as contemplated in the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946) should be used and could be used with great profit 
in that important field, with increasing emphasis on basic research. By reason 
of the very nature of our agricultural industry, it seems clear that we must 
depend upon government to do this essential research. The framework is es- 
tablished and we support it. We recognize however that it would probably be 
administratively impossible to efficiently expand to use the additional $40-$42 
million which would need to be appropriated in order to reach this authorized 
figure, in any short period of time. 

It is therefore our recommendation that an annual increase over the next 
3 or 4 years of some $12 to $15 million in these appropriations for agricultural 
research should be provided, until the full authorization is reached. 
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As is indicated above, the Farmers Home Administration is a sound means of 
attacking and solving the problem in connection with the marginal or under- 
employed agricultural families. We are not proposing any substantial increase 
in funds for the Farmers Home Administration at this time but we are prepared 
to support the FHA in seeking increased appropriations just as soon as the present 
emergency expenditures are no longer required or possible of substantial 
reduction, It is entirely possible by reason of the tremendous increase in the 
amount of capital investment required for effective efficient farm family opera- 
tion that we may be compelled at any given time to seek modest increases 
in those appropriations even under present circumstances. We are not seeking 
those increases now, 

Because of our real concern over soil conservation and because of our belief 
in the soundness of the prinicple of establishment of soil conservation dis- 
tricts we believe that it is absolutely necessary to make provision for some ex- 
pansion of technical aid and professional service to those districts. Here 
again this extension will have to be predicated on the real need aud available 
personnel so that it too should probably be done by an annual increase until we 
attain the desirable goal. The grange has proposed that in this manner we 
move toward the goal of providing additional funds not to exceed $30,000,000 
for the Soil Conservation Service. 

It will thus be apparent that these modest increases in appropriations which 
we seek, even over a period of 3 or 4 years, will be more than offset to the 
extent of something in the neighborhood of $150-$160 million actual saving in 
taxpayers’ money by the elimination of the direct PMA payments as we have 
proposed. We firmly believe that the net value of such a shift of funds and of 
emphasis will far exceed the dollar savings in expenditures. 

Although the subject matter of research on foot-and-mouth disease is covered 
under separate legislation it does involve the matter of appropriations and we 
want therefore to record the strong feeling on the part of the grange that our 
tremendously important and valuable livestock industry of this country simply 
demands immediate action to provide the necessary appropriation to establish 
an adequate foot-and-mouth-disease laboratory in the United States. This sort 
of research will pay many dollars return for the dollars expended and oftentimes 
will make that repayment a great deal more speedily than is expected by any- 
body. 

I would like to point out that the present general farm program which does 
embrace the subsidy payments to farmers has evolved over a period of several 
years, and to some extent at least, through bipartisan support. It should be 
clearly obvious that the soundest sort of a new program will not likely be the 
result of a complete and immediate upheaval or termination or repeal of any of 
the present provisions. We have tried, insofar as appropriations are concerned, 
to indicate our objective. We believe that that objective can most soundly be 
approached by complete recognition of the valuable results which have been and 
should be achieved within agriculture, and then by a diligent determination to 
achieve those results in the most efficient and economical manner. 

We would like again tu emphasize that we must, insofar as it is possible for 
human beings to do so, distinguish between those objectives which can be reached 
by such purely economic means as price and those objectives which are basically 
social and only incidentally economic and then seek to set our course in the 
direction of the sound over-all objective for agriculture and for the Nation. 

We hope that our specific recommendations with respect to agricultural ap- 
propriations for 1953 can help to point the way toward economy in Government 
and a more productive agriculture through improved and expanded soil-conser- 
vation practices and the fuller employment and consequently increased security 
and well-being of the “214 million underemployed within agriculture,” and at 
the same time provide through agriculture for a definite contribution toward ex- 
% panded opportunities, increased production, and a constantly rising total stand- 
ard of living for Americans all. 





BUDGET STUDY 





Mr. Newsom. T would like to say that having been present this 
morning, some of thie things that have been said we have incorporated 
into a part of our statement. We are as completely cognizant, I be- 
lieve, of the necessity of looking into our own house to get it in order 
financially as any group of people. As a matter of fact, as you will 
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notice on the bottom of page 2 of our prepared statement, the National 
Grange session last November at Atlantic City adopted a rather firm 
and positive declaration of intent on our part to look diligently into 
our agricultural appropriations and see what we could do Spout them. 
I think that perhaps it might be in order to point out that as we have 
studied the total budget a little—ad I say a little, because we do not 
have a large staff and it is impossible for us to make any intelligent 
appraisal of the total budget, even of the total agricultural budget, I 
would say—nevertheless, lest we be misunderstood, I would like to 
say to you that I think we in agriculture have some reason to be proud 
or certainly less than ashamed of our own agricultural record when we 
realize that from the period of time from 1940 to 1953 agricultural ap- 
propriations have been cut by 31 percent, whereas appropriations for 
certain other divisions of the Government, as this committee undoubt- 
edly knows, have gone up over a thousand percent. 

We are not trying to attack any other branch of Government. We 
are simply saying as we look to our own agricultural appropriations 
we very earnestly hope that all other American citizens will do like- 
wise. I know we can get this job done. 

We know, as I think all Americans ought to know, that we cannot 
have healthy agriculture and we cannot have expanding agriculture 
without a healthy total economy, but at the same time we think we 
know that we must be just as careful about cutting essential appropria- 
tions that have real value as we must be diligent in cutting those that 
can legitimately be cut. 

I do not want to take more of the committee’s time with any general 
statement. To be very specific, I would like to say to you that that 
section of the record of our eighty-fifth annual session last November 
which is quoted on page 3 is the very definite basis of the statement 
that we have prepared. 

Briefly, I would like to emphasize what we have tried to say in the 
closing paragraph of this formal statement, that this agricultural 
program under which we are now operating has been evolved over a 
period of time and as we understand it, largely with bipartisan sup- 
port. We think it certainly would be less than constructive to try to 
uproot or to repeal certain sections of this program. I know that this 
committee is concerned only with appropriations right now, but I am 
trying to say that our statement with respect to appropriations is 
predicated on our broad position with respect to a total program for 
American agriculture. And what I am saying is that our program 
for agriculture is predicated on the philosophy that we must evolve a 
better program insofar as we are abe from the one that we have and 
not start in ditching segments, even, of the one we have or repealing 
some of the provisions that we have. In other words, this program 
which we have enunciated here on the bottom of page 3, as far as 
appropriations are concerned, is a long-time program. It is one that 
is a little bit difficult to cover in a short statement, but frankly it is 
dedicated to the proposition that soil conservation is of major concern 
to everyone of us, and we must try to get the most soil conservation 
out of every dollar of tax money that we spend. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I do not presume to say that anybody that has responsibility before 
you would take any disagreement with that position of ours, but ap- 
parently there are aoaale that disagree as to the interpretation of 
that. position. I am suggesting therefore that if this position of ours 
can be understood to be the long-time position, then it will be easier 
to keep some of the emotion that I think has been engendered on this 
ACP controversy and on some of these other controversial subject- 
matters with respect to agricultural appropriations. 

Briefly, I think this committee has had an ample amount of evi- 
dence that there are some things the matter with out ACP program. 
I want to say to you very honestly that I have been encouraged by 
some of the positions that have been taken by Mr. Goshler, the new 
PMA chief. I have been encouraged by the spirit of cooperation and 
teamwork that has been developing in our Department of Agriculture 
by the Soil Conservation Service and the PMA group. 

Some of the criticisms that we could have leveled or we could level 
yet if we chose to do so, I believe, are not so likely to be appropriate 
when this present friendly relationship between the various parts of 
the Department has had a little more time to be operative. 

What I am saying is that our position calls for an end to the ACP 
payments. It in turn recognizes the value that has come out of those 
payments and it is dedicated to a preservation and improvement and 
increasing of that value. 

At the same time we terminate ACP payments we must recog- 
nize that this committee structure we have evolved—and I think that 
is the appropriate word for it—is financed out of what we call admin- 
istration costs of that proram. So the delegate body down there 
adopted this statement to the effect that we would ask for a direct 
appropriation of approximately $20 million. Frankly, the figure 
frightened me just a little bit because I am a little bit nervous about 
these definite figures until we know what they will do, but my good 
friend, Clarence McCormick, Under Secretary, tells me that as far 
as the local, county, and State committees are concerned, that $20 mil- 
lion figure is substantially accurate. And, of course, as you weil know, 
the national level of PMA administration is taken care of under the 
general appropriation. 

So the committee knew a great deal more about the accuracy of 
that figure than the national master did at the time that statement 
was adopted, but that is perhaps as it ought to be. We believe that 
for the difference of that $56.5 million and the $20 million, which is 
approximately $236.5 million, we can buy a whole lot more actual soil- 
conservation service, if we will, as opportunity presents itself—and I 
agree thoroughly with Dr. Shaw and Dr. Salter—that research and 
soil conservation cannot be expanded terrifically all at one time. It 
is an administrative responsibility. That is why I say this is a long- 
term objective that we have in mind. 


EXPANSION OF SOIL-CONSERVATION SERVICE 


We believe that if we can apply some of these millions of dollars 
to expanding the Soil Conservation Service—I am uncertain as to 
where you can put your finger on places where Soil Conservation 
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Service is overstaffed, frankly, that surprises me—I know that as new 
soil-conservation districts are formed and the Grange is interested in 
the formation of new soil-conservation districts, and we are interested 
in examination as best we can at the State level of those State laws, I 
think there is something the matter with some of the State laws for 
establishing soil-conservation districts. I think that is the reason for 
some of the prejudice against establishing soil-conservation districts. 
We had been through a little of that. e had to amend our soil- 
conservation law before we got to the first base in setting up the 
districts. 

I think that may be the circumstances in some of the other States. 
What I am trying to say is this: As we increase the number of soil- 
conservation districts, goodness knows we will have to have more 
techniques. 

Senator Russeiy. I was surprised at that statement this morning 
because I know in my part of the country, the complaint I get from 
the farmers is that they do not get technical advice as rapidly as they 
want to apply it to their land because they don’t have the conserva- 
tionists to apply them. I was heartened to know that the Department 
had changed its position. 

Mr. Newsom. I think some real progress has been made in that 
respect in just the last year or so. Basically I am saying that the 
Grange program wents to put emphasis on the direct objective. I 
think there has been a lot of confusion by referring to the PMA pay- 
ments or ACP payments as conservation payments, which in large 
measure they are, and talking about soil-conservation service when 
in reality they are not eligible to fall into that category. 

So I would like to make it very clear right now that when I am 
talking about soil-conservation service I am not talking about the 
PMA payments. I do not propose to say to this committee at all 
that we think it is realistic to cut off all of these PMA payments at 
this particular budget determination, but I do think that we want 
to get the emphasis on increasing the funds for soil-conservation service 
and increasing the funds for research, and serve the good purposes 
which the ACP payments have served in a direct and definite manner 
rather than to do it in a broadcast manner. 

I would like for just a moment to review the fact that it was the 
National Grange that early in the game—I will not claim that we first 
originated the idea at all, it may be that we did, I have sometimes 
suspected that maybe the idea came as much out of the Grange as any 
place else—when the Supreme Court threw out the processing taxes 
and thereby it became evident that the Federal Government was in 
danger of defaulting on their financial obligation to make direct pay- 
ments to the farmers, it was the National Grange that supported at 
least, if it did not originate the idea, that soil-conservation and land- 
use practices were an entirely legitimate basis for making those sub- 
sidy payments, if you will. But the conditions have changed tre- 
mendously. 


ACP PAYMENTS NO LONGER NECESSARY 


I do not have to remind this committee that the total program of 
parity or subsidy payments of any kind was developed in a period 
of chaos and bankruptcy when there were not very many of us who 
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knew whether we were going to be able to stay in the game of farming 
very long. We did not have any equity left. 

‘The conditions are vastly different now. I believe we should have 
the intelligence to develop a program dedicated to the conditions 
under which we are now operating and dedicated to the proposition 
of an expanding number of consumers. We are going to Mave to in- 
crease our total output by an amount equivalent to 614 million acres 
of land each year if we feed the Americans on the same sort of basis 
as we fed them in 1951. We are not going to do that all with new 
land, but I think we can bring some new cropland into production, 
of course. 

I do not want to be too tedious or too lengthy about that. I do just 
want to say a couple of words about research. 


SOIL RESEARCH EMPHASIZED 


Senator Russexix. I notice in your statement you place great em- 
phasis on research. . 

Mr. Newsom. I certainly do. I have been a corn farmer and a gen- 
eral independent farmer all my life. I have had some experience in 
drying corn, and I have had some other farm experiences that compel 
me to recognize and to say very earnestly that it is pitiful the way we 
have neglected basic research. 

I have formed a very high regard for Dr. Cardin and his successor 
as a member of the Advisory Board on Research Policy. I heard Dr. 
Cardin make an expression that just rings in my ears yet—“The 
searcest thing on earth is the skilled researcher trained in basic re- 
search. J think it is a bit of indictment against our advisory com- 
mittees.” 

I was a member of the Grange advisory committee before. I think 
it is an indictment that we have sometimes told the research department 
what they should not do and we have sought to over-emphasize what 
some of us have referred to as practical research without recognizing 
that the researchers themselves, under the direction of the administra- 
tion, of course, must be free to follow up any ideas that suggest them- 
selves in the laboratory so they build a broad base of basic research 
or there will be no place for practical research to spring from. 

I say very earnestly that I think it is a tremendously sound invest- 
ment even under the present circumstances as long as it is administra- 
tively possible to use that money officially. 

Dr. Shaw tells be there are definite limitations there and I believe 
I recognize that. That we gradually add $10 or $12 or $15 million a 
year to the research appropriations as staff personnel become available. 
If I may be strictly personal for a moment, I would like to say that, 
in this matter of trying to produce a premium quality white corn, we 
found that one of the problems we are up against is to get the moisture 
content reduced in time to harvest the corn with the mechanical equip- 
ment that we have now. As you perhaps know, you can pick corn a 
great deal more efficiently and you will have much less loss if you can 

ick it with a reasonable moisture content in the stock so they do not 
break up and go to pieces in the mechanical picker. And when you crib 
that corn with a moisture content of anything above 17 or 18 percent, 
you are in danger in storing corn. 
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So the obvious answer is to dry it artificially after you get it out of 
the field. We know you can pick it any time after the moisture con- 
tent is reduced anywhere below 30 percent, but you cannot store it that 
way. We have gone through a lot of expenses in this drying process. 

A great land-grant college recommended a few years ago that we dry 
at 200° F. I notice, by the way, that the record in the House com- 
mittee—I told the same story over there—said 220, and we did not 
catch it for correction, and I hope the University of Nebraska does not 
cal] me to task on that one. 

But the point is it was a beautiful job of drying and we sold the 
shelled corn and we had the third load ready to be shipped when we 
found out by long-distance call they did not want any more of that. 
The starch content of that corn had been changed somewhat in the 
drying process. 

The point I want to make now is that we do not know why it was 
changed. We know so little about the starch molecule it is pitiful. 
We do not know what the nature of the change was that took place. 
We just know we cannot do it that way. But if we could know why, 
then we could begin to make some real progress. 

That is just a feeble illustration of how real basic research could add 
tremendously to the total economic wealth of this country as well as 
agriculture itself. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE LABORATORY 


Just one additional word on research. I understand it is covered in 
a separate piece of legislation which is probably before this committee. 
I believe it is. That is in the foot-and-mouth-disease laboratory. We 


think it is high time that we get this laboratory under way. I do not 
have any patience with the folks that are afraid of bringing foot-and- 
mouth disease into this country even in a laboratory because certainly 
we have scientists that know enough about isolation and everything 
else that is necessary to handle this disease in a laboratory of the type 
that has been authorized but for which we do not yet have appropria- 
tions. 

As I remember the story there was an original appropriation of 
about a half-million dollars for plans, of which about $55 million have 
been used. The other $445 million, or thousand—the decimal point 
# pped here, I am dealing in figures that are completely foreign to a 

armer. 

Senator Maypank. You are not the only one. 

Senator Russett. The members of this committee do it very fre- 
quently. Of course, after you get above a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars our experience of money is rather limited. But we have been 
very glibly dealing with millions and billions. 

Mr. Newsom. That is one of the frightening things about the situa- 
tion tome. The point is that we have about $445,000 of that original 
appropriation left, and I am advised that it will require about a $25 
million appropriation to provide this laboratory. “But I am saying 
very earnestly that the livestock industry of this country and the de- 
mand of the consumers for the products of that livestock industry are 
so important that that $25 million is pretty small, and I certainly hope 
it can be provided. 
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% Senator Youne. I believe that this project should be started imme- 
iately. 

ik Watidowe: I certainly do. It is long overdue. The experimenta- 
tion in Mexico or anywhere else is terribly handicapped if you have to 
wait for the disease someplace. Research is a continuing process and 
research in foot-and-mouth disease can only be effective in an ade- 
quate laboratory. 


ACP PAYMENTS 


Now, on this matter of ACP payments, I do not want to burden 
the committee with that one, but I do want to concede to you the 
word right off the reel that the misunderstanding of the difference 
between the immediate and the long-time objective is one of the things 
that frightens me. Our program is definite and positive. We are 
having tremendous support for our position. We do get an occa- 
sional criticism. I got one the other day that is very interesting 
because of the nature of the criticism. It came from a farmer in Ohio 
that in effect challenged our position in about this language: “Are 
you speaking for the little farmer, or are you just avelaoe for the 

ig farmer? We farm 55 acres, and that $18 annual payment that we 
got last year to help us pay for our alfalfa seed is tremendously im- 
portant in the case of our low income.” 

That is an interesting illustration of the misunderstanding and 
the confusion that exists in the minds of our farm people, frankly. 
Some of them, not all of them in any sense of the word. I am afraid 
that we have some farmers that have come to expect that, and think 
that it is theirs as a matter of right. I am trying to say that we 
must differentiate between that sort of inadequate feeble sort of pro- 
gram and a long-term, sound program that will recognize the funda- 
mental trouble in that situation. 

Anybody knows now that that size farm operation is uneconomical 
as a family operation base. So that brings us to another point in our 
long-time Grange position. 

These oft-referred-to 214 million unemployed people in agricul- 
ture do not have the slightest opportunity even with a meager sub- 
sidy payment of this $18 type, or a bigger type as it is in some cases. 

In my own particular case it was nearly 10 times that. But even 
so, it makes very little contribution to the total of the farmer. I 
am sorry to say that some of the farmers of America have come to 
think of it as an income proposition. I think that points to one of 
the dangers in the structure itself. Our position is that this 214 
million farms in this country that had a gross income last year of 
less than $1,000 can never be helped substantially by that kind of 
program economically. 

So we most desperately need to understand what the basis of their 
problem is. I say to you that the farmers to whom association ae: 
proach is formerly sound and as a former member of the State ad- 
visory soasinitiae Y have been thrilled at some of the results of that 
program. I know in its early days it made some mistakes as most. of 
our programs have in the early days. I do not think they are making 
very many mistakes now. I say just as soon as we feel that the finan- 
cial structure and the conditions of the emergency will permit, just 
as soon as we can curtail these extraordinary mobilization expendi- 
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tures to some extent, I expect we are going to come to you and ask 
you for an increased appropriation for the Farmers Home Associa- 
tion. I know it. It is in our program. We have to rely on some- 
thing similar to the community structure that exists in that agency 
to determine which families in that marginal class are qualified to 
stay in agriculture and therefore need a loan and some supervision to 
help them get up to a satisfactory basis of operation and can educate 
their children and provide a decent living standard, or we have to have 
the courage to say they have to augment their income outside of 
agriculture and some of them are misfits and heaven knows we will 
never find a better time to encourage them to find an occupation where 
they can make a decent contribution to their living standard and chil- 
dren’s education than we have right now in this period of high-level 
employment. ; 

go I say over a period of a few years, I think very earnestly we need 
to move toward complete elimination of this direct ACP payment to 
the individual farmer and put the emphasis on soil conservation, on 
research, and on loans to marginal operators so that they can become 
operators on a satisfactory basis. 

I do not feel that it is necessary to take any more of your time with- 
out checking my notes here. I feel that I have covered the exceptions 
of our position insofar as we are able to follow it through. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


I notice reference was made this morning to the international wheat 
agreement and what it is costing. I think I would be remiss if I did 
not say that it is our Grange position that this proneny is a pretty 
expensive experiment. But I regard it as an intelligent part, momen- 
tarily at least, of our total effort for peace in the world. When I 
contemplate the energy and effort that we have always been willing 
to put into the task of waging war when we found ourselves in it, 
I wonder why we have not made some sensible approach to the effort 
of waging peace before now, and I think that is what we are trying 
to do now. 

I want us to be cautious about developing additional commodit 
agreements until we experiment a little more with this one, but 
believe that we must try to pursue the philosophy of moving commodi- 
ties from areas where they are in seeming surplus to areas where they 
are desperately needed, and I believe the commodity agreement idea 
is one that we want to experiment with a little more, even if it does 
cost us some money. 

One of the basic difficulties with the commodity wheat agreement is 
demonstrated by the plight of the Canadian farmer in regard to the 
inflationary situation. I do not know; it seems altogether possible 
to me—and some work is being done on it—that we might develop a 
sort of poe formula concept, if you will, by which the price under 
which this commodity or any other moves might be modified in terms 
of the inflated or deflated value of the currency. I think that is the 
type of thing we have got to keep working on. 

am simply saying that I would like for the committee to guard 


against any Pree te I presume you will—of eliminating the 


possibility o 


) our experimenting a little farther with the wheat agree- 
ment idea. 
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I have really taken more time, Mr. Chairman, than I meant to take. 

If there are questions, I perhaps would save time by hearing the 
questions and trying to answer them, if there is anything about our 
position that is not clear. 

Senator Russeiu. Senator Young? 

Senator Young. I have none. 

Senator Russerx. Your position is quite clear to me. You intro- 
duce some very interesting ideas into the whole problem. 

Senator Maybank ¢ 

Senator Maypank. No. I appreciate Mr. Newsom’s statement. It 
is very enlightening. 

Senator Russei.. We are glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Newsom. Thank you. 

Senator Russeii. The next witness is Mr. William Rhea Blake, 
executive vice president of the National Cotton Council. 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL; AND WALTER RAN- 
DOLPH, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Biaxe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is William Rhea Blake, executive vice president, National Cotton 
Council, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me today Mr. Walter Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation. 

Senator Russetxi. He is no stranger to this committee. 

Mr. Buaxe. He is also a member of our board of directors and 
member of our executive committee. 

Our statement regarding the agricultural appropriations bill deals 
entirely with just one vital phase of our whole agricultural program 
and that is research, 


Senator Russet. Your full statement will be printed in the record 
at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CorTron COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


In testifying on behalf of appropriations for the United States Department 
of Agriculture we are limiting our testimony to one vital activity of the De- 
partment—research. 

Last year we presented to this committee several charts which showed the 
trends in the agricultural research program during the past 12 years. We 
present two of these charts again, at this time, with suitable additions to 
show what has happened since last year. The first chart shows (1) that ap- 
propriations for agricultural research have failed to conform to the schedule 
visualized in the Research and Marketing Act, (2) that because of the de- 
crease in buying power of the dollar the program has lagged even further 
behind the schedule than would be apparent from the actual amount of the 
appropriation, (3) that since 1950 there has been a steady trend downward in 
the size and effectiveness of the Department’s research program. It would 
appear from chart 1 that the funds actually appropriated have leveled off, but 
actually the continuing decrease in the number of research workers, shown in 
chart 2, means that the program is still going down in effectiveness. The 
second chart also shows that the research program in the United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture is falling further and further behind similar programs 
in industry. 

The third chart, not included in our testimony last year, compares Agriculture’s 
program with those of other Government agencies. This chart presents data 
obtained from the Bureau of the Budget on the research appropriations for 
various Government agencies. We have not included the budget requests for the 
Department of National Defense nor for the Atomic Bnergy Commission. These 
latter two so far overshadow the research appropriations for the agencies 
listed, and constitute such a special requirement, that we did not feel it would be 


U.S.D.A. APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


840 42 


fair to compare them. As you can see, the Department of Agriculture had a 
larger program in 1940 than any of the other four agencies shown; but the pro- 
grams of the other agencies have increased at a much more rapid rate than has 
the program in Agriculture. 

Frankly, we are keenly disappointed and deeply concerned that the agricul- 
tural research program not only has failed to keep up with industry, it has 
even failed to keep abreast of other Federal programs. 

Certainly we do not deplore the acceleration of research effort either in 
private industry or in the other Governmental agencies. We-leok on research 
as one of the surest ways to progress. Our concern has to do with the fact 
that despite the many critical problems we face in agriculture, and despite the 
expressed intent of Congress greatly to expand the agricultural research pro- 
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gram in the Department, we have not only been unable to realize the ex- 
pansion that is so urgently needed, but seem to be losing further ground every 
year. 

We would also like to submit for your consideration the fact that, without 
exception, every commodity advisory committee established under the Research 
and Marketing Act has an extensive backlog of important research proposals 
on which they feel that work should be initiated with the least possible delay. 
Furthermore, the advisory committees have recommended expansions in work 
already underway in many fields of research. In the cotton committee, par- 
ticularly, many, many new projects need to be undertaken. Some of them 
have important implications to cotton’s ability to render better service and to 
meet its competition on more equal terms. Important as these newly devised 
projects are, however, the Cotton Advisory Committee feels that the work 
now underway is more important to cotton’s future and to the Nation’s wel- 
fare than the proposals that have not yet been undertaken. 

We feel sure that this condition is representative of the situation with respect 
to every commodity, that in general the urgently needed new work can only 
be initiated as currently going. projects are completed, or as additional funds 
are made available. 
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May we make it clear that we are urging an increase in research for all of 
agriculture. The economic welfare of the Cotton Belt requires that progress be 
made in all fields of agriculture. After all, cotton farmers grow practically 
every crop produced in the United States. The reason that we emphasize re- 
search as it affects cotton is that we are more familiar with cotton problems 
and accomplishments, and that we sincerely believe there are considerations re- 
lating to cotton that do not apply to other commodities. 

Cotton’s special research need derives from the peculiar nature of its com- 
petition, a competition that is more aggressive, more active, and yes, more able 
in many ways, than the competition faced by almost any other farm commodity. 
For the immediate future, cotton must achieve greater efficiency of production 
in order to maintain its competitive place among the producers of textile fibers. 
Over the long pull it must improve its efficiency not only for this reason but also 
to insure the availability of adequate supplies of this indispensable fiber. 

In his testimony before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, the Agricultural Research Administrator, Dr. Byron Shaw, presented a 
dramatic outline of the job ahead. He showed that the population currently 
is inereasing at the rate of about 2% million persons per year, and that total 
population can be expected to rise from its present 155 million to 190 million 
by 1975. To maintain the present level of consumption of farm products, for 
a population of such size will require a tremendous increasSé in farm output. 
Historically, America has met its increasing food and fiber requirements by 
pushing out its frontier into new and unexploited lands. Today the last remain- 
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ing frontier lies in the field of science. Except in relatively minor amounts, 
new land to increase total farm production simply is not available and cannot 
be made available. 

_ Cotton is at a critical point in the development of its productive efficiency, 
We stand today on the brink of a mechanization program that is urgently needed 
by every cotton farm in the belt. The shortage of farm labor that has har- 
rassed cotton farmers, and indeed all farmers, during the past several years 
shows no sign of being a short-term problem. Rather it promises to continue 
and to grow even more severe with time. A recent report on farm labor by the 
Department of Agriculture indicated fewer workers on farms than at any time 
on record. In the Cotton Belt there are about three quarters of a million less 
farm workers than in 19380. 

Recently United States Department of Agriculture statistics on the efficiency 
of farm labor point up the difficulty of mechanizing cotton production, relative 
to other crops. During the past decade, on a Nation-wide average, the labor 
needed to produce a unit of cotton has been reduced by 25 percent; but the labor 
to produce a unit of corn has been reduced by 45 percent and of rice by 53 
percent. In 1950, the production of $100 gross income from cotton and cotton- 
seed required 59 man-hours of labor, from corn 29 hours, and from soybeans 
and wheat 18 hours. 

Under favorable conditions, man-hour requirements per acre in the Mississippi 
Delta can be reduced from 138 to 31.5 when two-row tractor equipment and 
mechanical pickers are substituted for men and mules. Similar progress has 
heen made in the Coastal Plains of the Carolinas, in California, and on the High 
Plains of Texas. But complete mechanization so far has been suecessful only 
on large, level farms. Despite the gains that have been made, much remains to 
be done to mechanize hill farms, and to make it practical to adapt mechanical 
operations to smaller farms. 

Insect control is another problem of grave concern to farmers. Insects destroy 
on the average about one-seventh of the cotton crep. Control of the pink boll 
worm is perhaps the most critical problem in cotton production today. This 
damaging insect already has spread relentlessly from the Mexican border into 
four major cotton States and is threatening the others. 

Weed control is probably the biggest remaining block to complete mechaniza- 
tion of cotton production. The urgency of this problem merits a sharp increase 
in research on chemical weed control, which appears to be the best hope for 
solution. 

Efficient production requires defoliation of cotton. Without it, mechanical 
harvesting is not feasible. Although defoliants now used are satisfactory under 
certain conditions, basie scientific study must learn more about how and when 
to apply defoliants for consistent effectiveness. 

In the face of these and many other problems, cotton yields have increased 
consistently. Because of the development of improved varieties, better fertiliz- 
ing and other cultural practices, cotton yields have increased from an average 
of 160 pounds per acres in the decade 1921 to 1980 to 215 pounds per acre in the 
next decade, and further to 268 pounds per acre in the 10 years from 1941 to 
1950. Put another way, the cotton we grew last year on 27 million acres re- 
quired more than 40 million acres in the twenties. Yet, as we look at our in- 
creasing population and our rising standards of livine, we see that it will be 
necessary for us to achieve even greater yields than we have realized to date. 
Informed people in the Cotton Belt have every confidence that farmers will be 
able to meet this challenge, provided that we continue to make gains in prodve- 
tion research. 

In addition to the important gains that have been made in increasing yields 
per acre of cotton, there have been important quality gains. Some of the new 
triple hybrid cottons promise to yield commercial strains with as much as 50 
percent greater strength. To realize these possibilities, however, breeding re- 
search must be pushed. 

Investments in new labor-saving equipment and outlays for insecticides and 
fertilizers are becoming so large that farmers need assistance and guidance on 
kinds and types that will net them the highest return on their investments. Re- 
search in agricultural economics is helping farmers to make prompt and wise 
application of new production techniques and in adapting them to their in- 
dividual problems. 

Production research, even though vitally important, is only one of the fields 
of research important to cotton. Utilization research has an equally important 
contribution to make. Substantial gains having the same effect as increased 
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productivity can be realized through utilization research. Any advance which 
achieves more effective utilization of the nutritional value in foods, or which 
eliminates or reduces deterivration or spoilage, or which increases the service; 
life of fiber products, is a significant step forward in meeting the challenge of; 
the job ahead. 

For example, the Department has development a new and superior method for 
extraction of oil from cottonseed. This development is important to the smaller 
crushers, because it enables them to compete more favorably with the solvent 
extraction methods of the larger processors. Compared with this new process, 
straight solvent extraction leaves twice as much oil in the meal, the screw press 
four times as much, and the old hydraulic press six times as much, Furthermore, 
the nutritional value of the meal is so greatly improved as to permit a 5-fold in- 
crease in its used in feed for poultry and swine. 

However, many other problems limiting the use of cottonseed meal remain to 
be solved. In successfully eliminating the toxie factor, some of the protein con- 
tent of the meal is rendered unavailable. Further research must determine the 
extent of this loss and find a way to avoid it. 

Another example, which relates to cotton lint, is in the reuse of fertilizer bags 
as materials for making dresses. aprons, and the like. Reuse of feed bags for 
home sewing has made it possible for cotton bags to stave off the inroads of 
industrially produced competitors in that market. Before promoting similar 
reuse of fertilizer bags, it was necessary to determine that deterioration by the 
fertilizer content could be prevented. This problem was solved in a very short 
time, at a very low cost, by the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 

From the standpoint of utilization, cotton faces the most aggressive competi- 
tion from industrially produced competitors. Synthetic fibers, plastic films, 
paper, and other industrial products have made deep inroads into cotton markets. 
Meeting the threat of these competitors demands great advances in the more 
efficient processing of cotton, in imparting new and desirable qualities to cotton 
fabrics, and in otherwise making America’s greatest fiber resource more useful 
and more serviceable. Let’s look at the record. 

A study made under a Research and Marketing Act contract enabled one 
manufacturer to speed up his card production 60 percent and to get better quality 
production at the higher rate, and at a lower maintenance and supply cost. The 
so-called Southern Regional Research Laboratory opener, developed in the De- 
partment, eliminates the need for much of the bulky cotton cleaning equipment 
currently used in textile mills and thereby reduces damage to the cotton fiber 
during processing. One user reports: (1) a 5-percent increase in yarn strength, 
(2) a reduction in cotton waste amounting to 1 percent of the total cotton 
processed, (3) improved yarn appearance, and (4) more efficient trash separation. 
While much has been accomplished, much remains to be done. 

The reductions below budget estimates in the appropriations for the research 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, made by the House Appropriations 
Committee, are small for the most part. So far as research activities are con- 
cerned, the biggest and most serious reduction, amounting to $200,000 below 
1952, was made in the appropriation for the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry, which is the bureau principally concerned with utilization 
research on agricultural products. It may be that the action of the House 
committee was due to their conviction that the biggest job ahead is the job 
of increased production. However, as we have shown, utilization research has 
made and can make a big contribution, and we urge that these funds be restored 
by the Senate. 

We might summarize our statement as follows: First, agricultural research 
in general, and cotton research in particular, is continuing to fall ever further 
behind the research programs of its industrial competitors. Second, the research 
accomplishments of the Department of Agriculture and of the State experiment 
stations have already made it possible for farmers to make tremendous gains in 
their ability to supply the wants and needs of American consumers, but important 
further gains are needed. Third, the accomplishments that we have cited, and 
others which could not be included, give the Congress every basis for confidence 
that research appropriations are a sound investment. Fourth, meeting future 
needs for agricultural products requires the joint effort of researches in fields 
of production, utilization, and marketing in order that each of our productive 
acres may be made to account for more in meeting consumer requirements. 
Fifth, the problems that face us in meeting future requirements and in maintain- 
ing the competitive strength of farm products can only be met adequately through 
research. 
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We respectfully request that this committee give thoughtful consideration to 
the need for expanded research in all fields, and that it place the agricultural 
research program back on the path to expanded over-all research effort. It is 
our conviction that to do so will represent a significant contribution to the future 
strength and welfare of America. 


RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT OF 1946 


Mr. Brake. I might say at the outset that it is most gratifying to 
have heard the statement that preceded us here today regarding 
research. I thought Mr. Newsom’s statement a few moments ago was 
perfectly excellent. 

As some of you may recall, we appeared before this committee 
just a year ago on this same subject. At that time, we presented 
some charts to try to illustrate where we stand with respect to this 
whole problem of agricultural research. In other words, what is 
the status of our agricultural-research program ? 

Some few years back, under your able sponsorship in the Senate, 
Mr. Chairman, the Congress passed the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. That act had two great objectives. One was to give us a 
greatly expanded research program for American agriculture. The 
ar objective was in the nature of a definite goal or yardstick which 
the act itself provided on the adequacy of our research program. 
The act stated that it was the purpose of the act to assure agricul- 
peep a place in research equal to the position enjoyed by American 
industry. 

These charts that we presented here a year ago dealt with that 
matter, and two of the Sane that I have here today are the same 
charts that we had a year ago, except they are brought up to date so 
we can see what has happened in the meantime. 

Senator RusseL,. There does not seem to be a closing of the gap 
that you pointed out last year. 

Mr. Buaxke. Yes, sir. These charts are duplicated on the back of 
the testimony, if you care to have them for your files. 

This blue line represents the funds authorized under the Research 
and een Act of 1946. That is this top line here. 

The green line represents the dollars actually appropriated pur- 
suant to those authorizations. 

The red line represents the actual research that those dollars have 
bought and are buying based on what a dollar will buy today as 
compared to what they have been buying in the past. 

You can see that we made substantial progress right after the act 
of 1946 was passed. The curve goes very steadily upward. But then 
in 1950 we stopped and we started downward, and we have been 
continuing downward since that time. Actually, insofar as the effec- 
tiveness of the program is concerned, the line downward is even sharper 
than it is with respect to the dollars because of the inflationary situa- 
tion that has come into the picture since that time. 

That chart shows very clearly that we certainly are not living up 
to the goals that were established in the act of 1946. 
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COMPARTSON OF PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


This second chart gives us another comparison. Senator Russell, 
this is again a revised edition of the chart we had last year. This 
makes a comparison between research trends in Government, in agri- 
culture, and research trends in private industry. 

Incidentally, the measure of this research effort is in terms of the 
number of people employed in research. We do not have access to 
the dollar-and-cent figures of the private companies and their research 
budgets, but we do have the personnel they have engaged in research ; 
and actually that is probably a better measure than dollars. 

This blue line shows you what has happened from 1938 wp to 1950 
in the matter of people employed in research in six chemical com- 
panies in the United States. We took those six companies, first of 
all, because the chemical industry is a very progressive industry re- 
searchwise; and, secondly, insofar as cotton is concerned, this provides 
us with a comparison with the fierce competition we have in the form 
of synthetics. 

This red line represents all USDA research during that same period. 
As you can see, our drop-off started back in 1949, insofar as personnel 
was concerned, and has continued downward at a pretty sharp rate 
since then. 

We have a third chart; and this is a new chart, one we did not have 
last year. This time we tried to take a look at what is happening with 
respect to research in other Government agencies outside of agricul- 
ture. This shaded area measures in millions of dollars the research 
expenditures in these various agencies of the Government. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Department of Agriculture, Department of Interior and 
Department of Commerce are shown on the chart. It does not include 
the two biggest research agencies of the Government, namely, the 
National Military Establishment and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
One of our staff members told me a little while ago that if we had 
put the Department of Defense on this chart, on the same scale that 
these are, that we would have had to extend the chart by 16 feet in 
order to show the expansion that has taken place in the Department of 
Defense research activities. Although, Mr. Chairman, in 1940 the 
Department of Defense was spending the same for research that the 
Department of Agriculture was spending, you would have to add 16 
feet. to the chart if you measured what they are spending today. So 
we just realize that in those two instances, national defense and 
atomic energy, it was pointless to include them. 

But what does this show? It shows that these other agencies of 
the Government, that certainly don’t have any more pressing needs 
for research than agriculture, have increased their research activities 
proportionately very much more than agriculture has between 1940 
and the present time. 

Now, as we see it, insofar as the agriculture research program is 
concerned, this matter of trend is the all-important thing. We are 
not so much concerned about where we stand as of today. It is where 
we are going to be 5 years from now and 10 years fromnow. We all 
know that research is not a dramatic thing. It is not one of these 
things that people get excited about. It is one of these things about 
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which people feel, that if you have to cut somewhere, maybe we can 
cut research funds a little bit now and it will not make too much dif- 
ference. It probably won’t make too much difference this year and 
next year, but over a period of years it is bound to make a tremendous 
difference; and it is bownd to mean that agriculture cannot possibly 
keep up and do the things it has got to do in feeding and clothing an 
expanded population and meeting the other needs of this country as 
well as the needs of farmers—— 

Senator Russeti. You cannot turn research off and on like you can 
a spigot, Mr. Blake. If you were to stop it 1 year, it might take 15 or 
20 years to get back where you were. 

Mr. Brake. That is exactly right. It is essentially a long-range 
operation. It aa to be looked at in that respect, both with respect 
to the program today and with respect to the long-term objectives. 


COTTON RESEARCH 


There are a lot of things that could be said on this subject. I know 
your time is very limited. There are a lot of things we could say about 
cotton. I just want to make two points about cotton research. We 
cotton folks are perhaps more interested than most others because 
we do have some very special situations. There are two points par- 
ticularly that we need to recognize. Right now, insofar as cotton is 
concerned, we are right on the threshold of a revolution in mechani- 
zation. We have made great progress, and we have made it primarily 
as a result of research. But we have an awful long ways to go. 

I was looking at some figures the other day comparing cotton with 
some other commodities. In the past 10 years cotton has reduced its 
labor requirement about 25 percent; but in that same period corn has 
reduced it 45 percent and rice has reduced it over 50 percent. We 
have made progress but we have a long ways to go. 

Another pretty significant thing is the fact that the labor require- 
ment to produce a hundred-dollar unit of cotton and cottonseed is 
about 59 man-hours, compared to with about 29 man-hours for corn 
and something around 18 man-hours for wheat and soybeans. 

We know, Mr. Chairman, that in the Mississippi Delta, where the 
experiment station has actually tested out what is possible in the way 
of mechanization, that by substituting two-row tractor equipment in 
mechanical harvesting for men and mules, we can reduce the man- 
hours required to produce an acre of cotton from 138 man-hours to 
314% man-hours. Phat just shows you the tremendous progress that 
we know is possible. That is just in one area. 

In other sections of the Cotton Belt just as dramatic results are 
possible. We are losing labor, as you well know, on cotton farms, and 
we have been forced to mechanize more rapidly than we w ould prob- 
ably have done otherwise. Research has got to be used in an increas- 
ing way to give us the answers to all the problems that grow out of 
mechanization. 


UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


The other phase that I want to mention is the fact that cotton is in 
a very peculiar position with respect to industrial competition in the 
field of utilization research. We have the fiercest competition of per- 
haps any agricultural commodity in the world when it comes to indus- 
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trial competition, because of the synthetic fibers, And that competi- 
tion is stemming from the most progressive of all industries insofar as 
research is concerned. 

Right on that point, in their report just the other day on this bill 
the House committee reduced—they did not make any drastic reduc- 
tions in the budget recommendations—but they did reduce the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry some $200,000. That is our 
utilization research money right there. In that connection I certainly 
want to urge that this committee give most careful consideration, and 
we hope favorable consideration, to at least restoring that cut. 

But the main point that we want to make, Mr. Chairman, deals with 
the trend. I do not know what the answer to it is. These charts show 
very clearly that we are failing to keep up with what the Congress has 
ouahanieal in the act of 1946. We are failing to keep up with our 
industrial competition as that act envisioned that it would. We are 
failing even to keep up with the other agencies of Government in the 
matter of research. Some way, somehow, we have got to find a way 
to reverse that trend. 

I realize that the executive branch of the Government makes up 
budgets, and they send them to the Congress. And I realize that, par- 
ticularly in a time such as we are in now, with the need for economy 
being what it is, the Congress would have a most difficult task, even 
if it was so disposed, in making any big increases in the budget 
as sent down here. So I think ‘the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment needs some working on to get them to pay a little more at- 
tention to this problem, too. 

Actually, what is really needed is to restore agricultural research, 
and I might add, agricultural extension and education work, to its 
rightful place in our whole farm program. I hope very much that 
you and the members of your committee, Mr. Chairman, will give 
preferred attention to this long-range problem of our whole re- 
search activity. 

Senator Russetz. As you stated, I happened to handle the Agricul- 
tural Research and Marketing Act of 1946 on the floor and we did 
get some substantial appropriations to start with. I feel that in 
some few instances perhaps when the program was inaugurated that 
the projects were not selected too wisely. "They had not had a chance 
to get the committees together and analyze what was needed. Since 
that time we have run into this difficulty of getting any appropri- 
ations at all, even for worth-while projects. But it merits careful 
consideration and we are certainly interested in all phases of research. 

Testimony here discloses that acreage is limited and the population 
is increasing. The only frontier now is in the field of research. 
That is the way you increase your production and utilization and 
the preservation of farm products nd all of those things that go into 


being able to feed more people from less land. That is the last 
frontier. 
Mr. Randolph, do you have anything to say ? 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER RANDOLPH, PRESIDENT OF ALABAMA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AND MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, COTTON COUNCIL 


SUPPORTS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Ranpotew. Mr. Chairman, I came along with Mr. Blake be- 
cause I happen to be the representative of the cotton producers and 
I am on the executive committee of the National Cotton Council. 
All I want to say is two things: First, that I heartily endorse his 
statement, and second, that it is my opinion that the money the 
Government spends on research and education results in more good 
than the money spent on other things. I think those two things are 
the most important. I am not minimizing the other things neces- 
sarily, but I do hope that there will be some increase over ca year 
in the appropriation for those two things. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Russetn. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Last year, Mr. Chairman, Senator Hill, at my re- 
quest, sponsored an appropriation of $20,000 for research looking 
toward a method of eradicating the screw worm which gives us a lot 
of trouble in your State, Alabama, Florida, and other places in our 
livestock program. ‘The budget recommendation recommends the 
continuation of that $20,000 and the House committee report in- 
cludes the $20,000, but the program that was envisioned when the 
$20,000 was inserted was that it would take $20,000 for the first year 
and $40,000 for the next 2 years in order to carry on this program, 
and my request is that that item which I did not find in the House 
committee report reads, “Screw work research project with radiant 
energy,” I believe, or something pretty close to that, that item be 
increased to $40,000 from $20,000. 

Senator Russetz. Very well, we are glad to have heard you gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiz. The next witness is Mr. George R. Heidrich, Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. HEIDRICH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Hewwricn. Mr. Chairman, as you say, I represent the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts in regard to two phases 
of the agricultural budget that we supervise or are interested in, 
namely, the budget for the Soil Conservation Service and the ACP 
program. 

As far as the Soil Conservation Service is concerned and our dis- 
tricts’ interest in their service to our districts, we feel that there is no 
agricultural program, as has been mentioned before here today, as 
necessary as this conservation program. To obtain figures that we 
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could rely upon for accuracy, we polled our members. Our member- 
ship comprises the 2,400, more or less, soil-conservation districts in the 
country. Each district has five to. seven supervisors. This poll was 
sent to all districts. I am going to turn over these poll results to you 
and your committee. 

I have submitted a sample of the questions sent to the districts so 
that you will know how they were worded. We had a compilation of 
the replies made by a public accountant not connected with our outfit, 
and then we have what I consider the most important—a series of com- 
ments that we asked for that was submitted by the supervisors as their 
opinions upon the technical help for districts, upon ACP payments, 
and as to what they think of each. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Briefly, our recommendations fer the Soil Conservation Service that 
furnishes most of our technical help is the sum of $75 million for 
1953. In 1952 the Service will spend approximately a little less than 
$59 million. These questionnairesshow the need of an increase in tech- 
nical service to districts of 49 percent. That would amount to roughly 
a total figure for 1953 of $87 million, but considering the difficulties 
in increasing services too quickly, our board of directors has taken it 
upon themselves to change the figure from the memberships’ figure of 
$87 million to a figure of $75 million. This figure was submitted to the 
supervisors at our meeting in Cleveland in F ebr uary where 1,150 super- 
visors attended and they approved the figure. 


ACP PAYMENTS 


On the ACP, this same policy of the districts shows essentially that 
they would look to see the ACP payments remain about as at present. 
They had actually asked for an increase of 4 percent. But the answer 
is to the questionnaire on ACP that they varied considerably over the 
country. The comments that you have that we submitted show that 
supervisors are not so much interested in the quantity of money appro- 
priated for the payments but are very much interested in how these 
payments are made and for what purpose. The supervisors feel that 
this money should be spent more for the permanent type of conserva- 
tion practices. 

I notice this morning in some testimony of one farm organization 
that there was a statement made as to the technical help of the SCS 
to the districts being in excess of need. I think that I want to very 
emphatically state that I do not agree with that statement of that 
organization. Districts have by and large no surplus of technical help. 
In many districts there is a backlog of work of requests from farmers 
for assistance that will take under ‘present conditions 2 to 3 to 5 years 
to catch up with, work that farmers have requested, farmers want to do, 
and the technical help to get them started 1s not available. So I seri- 
ously question that there is any great quantity of excess technical help 
now available to districts. 

On the ACP payments, again I want to emphasize that we feel it is 
not the quantity of the appropriation but what it is spent for. I want 
to say that the funds are not administered the way we would like to 
see them administered. We have nothing to say about it, we super- 
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visors. We recognize their helpfulness in our work. I believe that the 
ACP payments are materially contributing to the soil-conservation 
efforts of this country, and I believe they are justified. I do think, 
however, that we supervisors who have been chosen by the farmers 
according to State law to look after the conservation efforts of our dis- 
tricts should have something to say about the way these appropriations 
are spent. I realize that this committee is interested at present only 
in the xppropriations, so [ will not go into that at present unless you 
want me to, 


QUESTION NAIRE 


Senator Russeii. This represents a very general poll over the whole 
country of the soil-conservation district commissions and supervisors ? 

May. Herricu, The questionnaire that you have there was sent to 
the 2,400-odd—I think it was a little less than that—districts, all 
districts in the country. Approximately one-half the districts replied 
fully. If the replies were not in full, they were disregarded, I want 
to say again that it is that series of comments there, Senator Russell, 
that we consider very important. There you have the district super- 
visors’ own word from all of these districts as to what their opinions 
are of these two conservation helps in our country that the Federal 
Government has to offer. 

Senator Russe. This may encumber the record somewhat but I 
think it is important enough to put in the record. 

(The poll referred to follows:) 


[Federal appropriation questionnaire of August 11, 1951] 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOTL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 


League City, Tex., August 11, 1951. 

A. How many people and with what specialties comprise the SCS work unit 
now assisting your district? If any of them work part time in your district, 
indicate what eo of their time is spent in the district. (For simplicity, 
inginge only SCS personnel below the rank of district conservationist. ) 

How many people and with what specialities (below the rank of district 
debaratiinin should be available in your work unit next year to service old 
and new district cooperators as well as ACP participants who are not district 
cooperators? 

C. What is the amount of ACP money available for helping all the farmers and 
ranchers in your soil conservation district during this calendar year? If your 
district covers a part of one or more counties, estimate as best you can the 
funds available to all farmers and ranchers within the district boundaries. 

D. How much ACP money should be available for helping all farmers and 
ranchers within your soil conservatidn district boundaries during the next 
calendar year? 


The above answers were compiled at our board meeting on —___- ~~~ , 1951, 
COI ee shale lcathlak hia ital dS aaa 
(Soil Conservation District) 
PR a TR acetate A aah allele he at 
(Chairman) 
(Town) (State) 


Nore.—This survey omits questions regarding agencies supported partially 
or wholly by State funds only because of their added complications. 
Use the back of this sheet for any comments you may want to make. 
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ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATION QUESTIONNAIRE OF AvucustT 11, 1951 
COMMENTS 


In the answers from soil conservation districts to the August 11, 1951, ques- 
tionnaire on Federal appropriations for technical assistance and agricultural 
conservation payments, a number of comments were offered. The national as- 
sociation believes these to be of considerable interest as evidence of the keen 
coneern felt by district governing bodies about the direction that conservation 
activities should take. Minor comments have been omitted ; major comments are 
included here without editing. 

AREA I 
Delaware 


Sussex County SCD, Selbyville (ACP): “The district’s primary interest is in 
establishing permanent type practices, mostly drainage. The district recognizes 
the need for supporting practices, such as liming, fertilizing, cover cropping, and 
improved pastures, but also not feel it should recommend amounts of funds 
made available for such purposes. The district thinks that a program similar 
to 1951 for permanent practices should be continued * +7 


Maryland 
St. Mary’s County SCD, Leonardtown (ACP): “Eliminate the program.” 


Maine 


Kennebec County SCD, Menmouth (SCS): “Furnish a greater backlog of soils 
maps.” 


Massachusetis 
Franklin SCD, Greenfield (ACP): “No increase!” 


New York 


Genessee County SCD, Batavia (ACP) : “$20,000 for permanent-type practices 
(this would not include lime and fertilizer payments).” 

Allegany County SCD, Caneadea (ACP): “$50,000 per annum for incentive 
payments for conservation practices such as conturing, farm ponds, pasture im- 
provement, and woodland work. None for lime and fertilizer.” 

Tompkins County SCD, Groton (ACP) : “The over-all cost is too much for what 
the farmer receives in the way of benefit to the soil. Technical practices not 
otherwise available is a justifiable Government activity but cash payments or 
subsidies as an inducement to follow certain practices have no place in a 
democracy.” 

Rensselaer County SCD, Cherry Plain (ACP): “We recommend the same 
amount as above (1951) with part of the ACP money made available to pay for 
increased technical load necessary in this district.” 

Washington County SCD, Smith Basin (ACP): “Our soil-conservation di- 
rectors feel that at least 10 percent of the ACP funds should be transferred to 
soil conservation so we could get the technicians we need to speed up our work. 
We also feel that the funds should be apportioned more to permanent con- 
servation and less to lime and superphosphate. We feel that lime and super- 
phosphate should be used for only 6 to 8 years on each farm, after that the 
farmer should purchase the materials on his own.” 

Wyoming County SCD, Warsaw (ACP): “There is a difference of opinion 
amng the board of directors. The opinions vary from maintaining the ACP 
program as is, to cutting ACP money 20 percent or cutting it out entirely. All 
of these opinions are on a national basis.” 

Steuben County SCD, Bath (ACP): “In our opinion we should have $50,000 for 
straight soil-conservation practices and about $200,000 for lime, super, etc. 
We feel that straight soil-conservation practice money should be so earmarked 
or at least the program should work toward this end.” 


Pennsylvania 

Chester County SCD, West Chester (ACP): “The directors of the Chester 
County Soil Conservation District believe that there is already plenty of money 
allotted to Chester County for the ACP program. Their suggestion is that a 
greater portion of this money be allotted to farmers for establishing honest-to-God 
conservation measures on the land. At the present time about 90 percent of the 
money goes to buy lime and fertilizer to be given to farmers. Under the present 
program a farmer can plow up a whole hillside and be given lime and fertilizer 
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to be put on in preparation for seeding alfalfa and let practically all of it wash 
away. This is pure waste and should be stopped. The directors also feel 
that some of the ACP money should be used for educational work in developing 
the meaning of a conservation plan on a farm. This may mean transferring 
certain funds to the Extension Service, soil-conservation district, or the SCS. 
The directors also feel that real progress in establishing proper land use measures 
would be made if ACP money was allotted only to those farmers who are develop- 
ing complete conservation programs through the soil-conservation district. At 
the same time the directors oppose the recommendations of the farm policy 
review committee where they recommend the employment of additional com- 
munity committeemen to help sell conservation to farmers. These committeemen 
are not trained to explain to a farmer the meaning of a complete conservation 
plan and the employment of more of them would simply add new men to the 
Federal payroll in a capacity where they are not capable of doing a good job. 
This same objective can be achieved much more effective and more economically 
through the SCD and Extension Service.” 


West Virginia 

Elk SCD, Summersville (ACP) : “It is the opinion of this governing body that 
increased money should be made available to assist farmers within this district 
to plan and apply complete conservation on their lands through SCS.” 


AREA II 
Alabama 


Northeast Alabama SCD, Huntsville (ACP): “No increase. This is enough. 
We think that all this money should be used to establish permanent structures, 
permanent or semipermanent vegetation to conserve soil and water and enable 
the landowner to use the land according to its capabilities and treat it according 
to its needs.” 


Georgia 


Piedmont SCD, Eatonton: “In answering your letter I would say that we have 
enough technical assistance from SCS. ACP incentive payments are not quite 
enough. * * * Memorandum 1278 has not changed appropriation needs for 
either program so far. * * * We do not agree with the Congress that soil 
conservation is not a matter of national defense. Soil conservation is the first 
line of national defense. We believe that an army travels on its stomach and 
without soil conservation there would soon develop a shortage of both food and 
fiber. Everything possible should be done to make the public realize, especially 
the Congress, that soil conservation is as much national defense as a good army.” 

Choopee River SCD, Soperton: “ACP is not quite enough, that is if we are to 
have payments. However, most farmers in our district would rather this type of 
program be cut out. Soil conservation is not only a must in the national defense, 
but also a must if we are to survive as a Nation. What other program could 
ever equal the saving of our soils?’ 

Central Georgia SCD, Wrightsville: “We need at least 10 more technicians to 
help take eare of the demands for service. ACP would be enough money if spent 
for things that would help in carrying out soil-conservation practices. Most of 
money spent for annual crops when farmers plow up and plant over next year. 
See that districts and district supervisors have equal part with PMA committees 
in making up national programs. If Congress doesn’t know that the soils of 
our Nation are the most important thing on earth, maybe we had better do some 
training work on them when they come home for rest.” 

Limestone Valley SCD, Chatsworth (SCS): “The need for increased funds to 
carry on the district flood-control program administered by the SCS is badly 
needed. This program has been handicapped due to lack of funds and necessary 
progress is not being made due to this fact.” (ACP): “We do feel that the money 
available throughout the district is enough provided it is all used for permanent 
soil and water conservation practices. We urge you to impress on the proper 
officials that soil conservation is a matter of national defense and should be 
handled with this in mind.” 

Kentucky 

Pulaski County SCD, Somerset (SCS): “There is absolutely no way of servic- 
ing the farmers in this county (5,000) with assistance now available. 

Robertson County SCD, Mt. Olivet: “We feel that we do not have enough SCS 
technical help during our busiest time, fall and summer. It is our opinion that 
we need more ACP payments. It (memorandum 1278) made more cooperators 
and likewise increased the load twofold.” 
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Bath County SCD, Owingsville: “We believe that soil conservation is very 
essential to national defense.” 

Grant County SCD, Corinth (SCS): “Don’t see how some of the districts are 
going as strong as they are since they only have one soil conservationist to do the 
whole job.” 

Cumberland County SCD, Burkesville (ACP) : “$100,000 with special emphasis 
on permanent conservation practices.” 

Magoffin County SCD, Salyersville (ACP): “The county committee has not 
allotted any money to hire conservation aides to put conservation on the land.” 

Harrison County SCD, Cynthiana (ACP) : “No ‘programs man’ money, to assist 
with staking and building conservation structures, has been voted by the county 
PMA committee at this date. We feel that soil conservation is a matter of 
national defense and it is needed to produce food and fiber for this Nation and 
many others.” 

Webster County SCD, Clay: “$100,000 (ACP) if used for the establishment 
of permanent conservation practices.” 

Taylor County SCD, Campbellsville (SCS): “We feel that we have too little 
assistance in the field, where after all it is needed. We are unable to keep up 
with the request for applications on the land. Since memorandum 1278 the need 
for assistance in the field * * * has increased by 30 to 40 percent. * * * 
Something must be done if we are to give the service to the farmer that is rightly 
due and is expected by him.” 

Greenup County SCD, Letitia (ACP) : “$37,000 or more with a percent of that 
amount that must be used on permanent practices such as tile, ditches, ter- 
races, etc.” 

Menifee County SCD, Frenchbury (ACP) : “$42,000. More to pay for perma- 
nent practices.” 

Nicholas County SCD, Carlisle (ACP): “100 percent for permanent 
practices.” 

Larue County SCD, Hodgeville: “All ACP payments should be made on per- 
manent-type practices principally. Payments made on nonpermanent practices 
should be made on the basis of the needs of the land as determined through soil 
tests and capability maps.” 

Mississippi 

Humphreys County SCD, Belzoni: “With the additional responsibilities that 
memorandum 1278 has given us, we are very much in need of added personnel 
from SCS to carry out the work allocated to us. We believe we have sufficient 
ACP incentive payments but hope to have a more uniform distribution of the 
payments among farmers of the county. With sufficient personnel there is no 
doubt that this much-needed work could be accomplished. We also need many 
more capability maps of the farms in the county so that the work done may be 
more accurate and on a sound basis.” 

Coahoma County SCD, Clarksdale: “More of the ACP money allotted for Soil 
Conservation Service technical assistance.” 

Carroll County SCD, Vaiden: “We feel that our struggle against those forces 
which wish to destroy our way of life may last many years, and we cannot 
afford to reduce the productive capacity of our soils for big production for the 
next few years. Once the productive capacity of our soils have been reduced or 
severely impaired then the seed of communism can find fertile ground to grow 
in. Let us keep or get big production through good land use and through the 
proper treatment of our land. Let us use the technical help of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and the incentive payments of the PMA to get big production but 
with little loss of soil. It can be done.” 


South Carolina 


Greenville County SCD, Piedmont (ACP) : “Supervisors of this district believe 
that all money should be used for materials instead of making cash payments.” 


Tennessee 


White County SCD, Sparta: “The board suggests that permanent conservation 
practices be given priority and that farmers participating in ACP programs be 
required to establish a minimum of 20 percent of the permanent practices needed 
on a farm each year or all aid be applied on permanent practices before he is 
eligible for other aid.” ~~ 
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Virginia 

Piedmont SCD, Nottoway (ACP) : “We think about the same amounts will do, 
but we think these funds could be directed to getting more real conservation. We 
think that more emphasis should be placed on erosion-control measures and less 
on lime and phosphate, perhaps.” 

Blue Ridge SCD, Rockymount: “This board feels that more of the available 
ACP funds should be used to encourage permanent-type soil-conserving practices.” 

Lord Fairfax SCD, Winchester (ACP) : “All should go where land capabilities 
and treatment according to needs are observed of the entire farm.” 


Puerto Rico 


Rurabo SCD: “The technical assistance (SCS) in our district is of the highest 
degree but there is great need of an increase in personnel. The ever-increasing 
demand for technical help makes imperative the increase of personnel. The 
ACP payments has developed a great demand for soil-conservation practices. 
However, they are not enough. Memorandum 1278 has increased considerably 
the appropriations needs for this district. Both programs have successfully 
developed a strong foothold in this district. We do not agree that soil con- 
servation is not a matter of national defense. On the contrary, we think it is vital 
and constitutes the backbone of our country’s need.” 

Noreste SCD, Fajardo : “We have good service from the SCS technicians accord- 
ing to the limited personnel available. However, we are not covering all the 
requests made. by the farmers. The payments are not enough for the farmers. 
There should be payments for practices established on sugarcane plantings such 
as hillside ditches and contour farming. A large proportion of the sugarcane 


growers in Puerto Rico have small acreages planted and they need those incentive 
payments,” 


Illinois 


Christian County SCD, Taylorville: “Instead of too great an increase in ACP 
payments that may not be used for true soil-conservation uses we would prefer 
the fund be increased for soil-conservation technicians,” 

Iroquois County SCD, Ashkum (ACP): “Speaking for our county. We can use 
the same amount for another year, providing it is used properly. Less should 
be used for fertilizer payments and more for waterways (properly established) 
and increased incentive payments for legume seedings on class 4 and 5 land in the 
county. Contouring could be included in the incentive payment. Provision 
should be made so that moneys not used for one practice could be used to further 
encourage other practices with a goal of at least 25 percent of crop acres in 
stand-over legumes every year as a requirement for eligibility.” 

Schuyler County SCD, Rushville: “We, as directors of Schuyler County Soil 
Jonservation District No. 57, believe that soil conservation is essential to the 
national defense of America.” 

Richland County SCD, Olney: “This district board is of the opinion that there 
should not be any more money available for ACP payments.” 

Kankakee County SCD, Kankakee (ACP) : “$50,000 if used under proper in- 
structions and a guaranteed long-term program.” 

Macoupin County SCD, Atwater: “This board feels that ACP payments should 
he suspended and put on a stand-by basis until there is a need for financial aid.” 

Pike County SCD, New Canton (ACP): “We feel that incentive payments are 
unnecessary and is more of a political scheme to buy votes. From the Bureau 
of the Budget we find that it takes about $11 of taxpayers money to get $1 back 
to the farmer. Is this good business? We also feel that it does not get any 
more soil conservation on the land.” 

Stephenson County SCD, Freeport: “ACP not to be used for lime and fertilizers. 
Used for soil saving, not for farm improvement.” 

McDonough County, SCD, Macomb (ACP): “Money should be used for more 
technical assistance. We do not believe it should be abolished at once, however. 
Farms are in good economic conditions that it is not needed.” 


Indiana 
Fountain County SCD, Covington (ACP): “The discussions were too hot as to 


allowing $100,000 for next year. Some felt that it should be reduced considerably 
or eliminated.” 


Southwestern Indiana SCD, Evansville (ACP): “Less money would curtail 
program,” 

Jasper County SCD, Tefft (ACP): “None. Farmers can pay their own Dill 
for good farm practices.” 


AREA III 
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Towa 

Harrison County SCD, Logan (ACP): “We have approximately 4,000 large 
gullies in Harrison County, where gully-control structures are badly needed. We 
would like to see one-half payment on the concrete spillway and 6 to 8 cents 
a cubic yard for earth work. This practice will help a great deal in gully 
control and speed up grassed waterways in the district. The total cost of struc- 
tures at the present time is most prohibitive to the average farmer unless he has 
additional help.” 

Mills County SCD, Malvern (ACP): “Sufficient, if district governing body 
could select practices and pay on needs basis. All ACP funds should be used on 
a needs basis. That is as an incentive payment for those practices that require 
a heavy cash outlay, such as terraces, diversion terraces, waterways, structurés, 
drainage, and ponds. No payment in Corn Belt for contouring, doodle dams, 
seeding, and fertilizer. Some ACP funds should be spent on small watersheds, 
such as 3 to 10 farms where a structure in needed beyond the financial ability 
of the farmers involved.” 

Cass County SCD, Cumberland (ACP): “Under present conditions, the 
amount as now except used more on a need basis.” 

Soldier Maple SCD, Mapleton (ACP): “This depends on kind of work and 
interest taken by farmers. The public needs a good selling job on value of 
soil-conservation practices.” 

Union SCD, Creston: “In making our suggestion for reduction of ACP funds, 
we had the following points in mind: (1) the big cut should be absorbed in the 
present administrative costs. We feel that one committee member per town- 
ship is sufficient instead of three, as now used. It should be the farmers own 
responsibility to call at the county office or on his township man for sign up 
and other needs rather than have three men per township driving around look- 
ing them up. If the farmer is not interested to that extent, he doesn’t deserve 
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a payment. (2) Payments should be made for only permanent conservation - 


practices properly carried out. If made on this basis only, present funds would 
go farther and accomplish more.” 

Hardin SCD, Eldora: “The amount of ACP money that should be available 
in our or any soil-conservation district should be dependent on the erosion 
problems. We are of the opinion that too much money is being spent as in- 


centive payments that are nothing but subsidies. For instance, in our district: 


by far the most money is going for tiling, lime, fertilizer, and green manure 
crops. These are practices which in our opinion, require no incentive payments 
to be done. It would seem that incentive payments should go for such conserva- 
tion practices as terracing, strip cropping, stabilizing waterways, and structures 
where needed. This wouldn't require half the present county appropriation 
and more people would benefit over a longer period of time.” 

Montgomery SCD, Stanton: “The district governing bodies should have the 
responsibility of determining how and where ACP funds should be spent on soil 
and water work. Also what practices should be paid for with ACP funds. All 
ACP funds should be used on a needs basis. That is, terraces, structures, water- 
ways, drainage, land reclamation (ponds for stock water). No contouring, 
earth dams, seeding, and fertilizer. Seeding and fertilizer on land reclamation 
only. Some ACP funds should be spent on small watershed, such as 3, 4, or 5 
farms where a structure is needed beyond the financial ability of the farmers 
involved.” 

Sae County SCD, Odebolt (ACP): “ACP payments for this area should be 
materially reduced.” . 

Lucas County SCD, Chariton (ACP): “It is enough if used for right prac- 
tices.” 

Fremont County SCD, Sidney (ACP): “For honest-to-goodness soil-conserva- 
tion practices such as terracing, drainage, land leveling, land reclamation, earth 
and concrete structures—35 to 40 thousand per year. ACP should pay 50 to 75 
percent of cost. No payment for fertilizer, green manure, or seeding.” 

Clayton County SCD, Elkader (ACP) : “Money should be used only for perma- 
nent practices. 

Adams County SCD Corning (ACP): “In addition to the $92,000 paid to the 
farmers of Adams County, the Government spends approximately $30,000 locally 
for administrative purposes. We think it might be possible to lower these expenses 
by more efficient methods of administration. Due to adverse weather conditions 
this season, we feel that continued incentive payments by the PMA will be 
warranted for another year.” 
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Carroll County SCD, Glidden (SCS): “If there were enough funds available 
from the State to furnish this district two State-aid technicians for 100 days each, 
we would be able to complete the job without the additional GS—5, Conservation 
Aids.” 

Linn County SCD, Marion (ACP): “This district as well as several others 
nearby have felt and have sent in their recommendations through the agricultural 
resources group that the payments for recurring practices such as liming, 
fertilizers, and green manure be greatly decreased in favor of permanent prac- 
tices. Permanent practices are not expected to increase enough to warrant the 
need for as much incentive payment in 1 year. The district feels that the pay- 
ment for recurrent practices is overdone. Once a farmer is paid for starting a 
practice, why should he keep receiving payment for the same practice?” 

Warren County SCD, Indianola (ACP) : “Payment should be made to farmers 
only on practices which positively promote soil and water conservation, such as 
contouring, terraces, diversions, ponds, and open ditches. Eliminate payment 
on lime, fertilizer, plowing under green manure, seedings, and any others which 
farmers know they should do and will do whether they receive payment or not.” 

Grundy SCD, Grundy Center: “As to whether we can assume all our lay-out 
responsibility depends on the number of ACP participants we can service during 
the summer months and whether PMA can or will replace their employees this 
fall.” 

Adair SCD, Greenfield: “We recommend less program money (ACP) and 
more technical assistance (SCS). 

Poweshiek County SCD, Brooklyn: “We can use more ACP payments for real 
soil-conservation practices and more personnel to get the same on the land. The 
recent consolidation of Government agencies will increase the workload requiring 
more personnel (SCS). An increase in funds for payments should be used to in- 
oe the number of units per farm rather than to increase the amount per 
unit.” 

East Pottawattamie SCD, Carson (ACP): “Be well to spend more money 
upon small watersheds than on large streams for flood control—or upland 
instead of flood plains. All ACP funds should be used on a needs basis and only 
for needed soil-conservation practices; if so, more ACP funds might be used 
efficiently. District governing bodies should have the responsibility of deter- 
mining how and where funds should be spent on soil and water conservation.” 

Taylor County, SCD, Bedford: “Deduct half of the administrative funds and 
add on to the ACP funds.” 

Crawford County SCD, Dinison (ACP): “Emphasis on permanent practices. 
No payment for green manure.” 

Michigan 

West Ottawa SCD, Grand Haven: “We do not have enough SCS technicians 
in the district to take care of our needs. This is partly true due to the increased 
work-load caused by Memorandum 1278. Regarding incentive payments (ACP) 
we feel that they should no longer be called incentive payments. For instance, 
in Ottawa County tree growers request many more trees than can be supplied. 
They do not need a payment to induce them to plant trees, in fact there are 
other practices which would probably be carried out without any payment. 
Drainage and the use of lime are two, certainly. Under Memorandum 1278, if 
the SCS personnel is to do the work requested by ACP the appropriation should 
probably be increased for SCS. Also, since SOS will be doing the work formerly 
done by the PMA committee men it should reduce the appropriation for PMA.” 

Genessee SCD, Flint: “We don’t feel ACP incentive payments are needed in 
present times. Money would be better spent in having more technicians, engi- 
neers, etc.” . 

Lenawee SCD, Adrian: “We feel that the ACP subsidy payment to farmers is 
entirely unnecessary.” 

Manistee County SCD, Manistee: “Present payments (ACP) do not serve to 
initiate practices. Sufficient funds to do so would be prohibitively high. The 
work of the Soil Conservation Service and the effectiveness of soil conservation 
districts are being badly hampered and will probably be destroyed by the diversity 
of technical assistance from districts to PMA. We feel that Memo 1278 is being 
administered by unscrupulous individuals and further feel that 1278 should 
therefore be eliminated.” 

North Muskegon SCD, Montague: “From build-up of interest throughout the 
district and particularly in a good farming area where work to date has been 
slow, it appears that we may need more SCS help in the future. Also if the ACP 
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permanent practice program develops we will need more help to carry it on. 
One reason why at the present time our help is somewhat now adequate is that 
we are an older district (11 years) and a large share of the farmers have con- 
servation plans ; however, we do know that we still have a big job to do.” 

Alpena County SCD, Alpena (ACP): “It is the belief of this board that more 
money could be used and earned by the farmers to good advantage if specifications 
for payments were more strict and passed on by technical personnel of the soil 
conservation district probably using their own specifications.” 





Minnesota 

Le Sueur County SCD, Madison Lake (ACP): “The funds should be used to 
encourage permanent type practices if made available.” 

Seott County SCD, Shakopee (ACP): “37,000, if used for permanent erosion 
control practice.” 

Rock County SCD, Luverne (ACP): “We felt too much PMA money goes for 
administrative expense.” 

Sherburne County SCD, Becker: “The board felt that as long as cuts in appro- 
priations are to be expected the most good would be accomplished in our district 
by greatly increasing the liming program and cutting out altogether the other 
parts of the ACP program.” 


Ohio 

Union SCD, Marysville: “This district feels that ACP payments should continue 
ou the same level but the payments should be made in such a way as to encourage 
true soil conservation and not soil depletion.” 

Wyandot SCD, Forest: “The supervisors believe that the use of Government 
money to pay farmers to apply conservation practices is not justified.” 

Greene County SCD, Xenia: “We would recommend that ACP money be paid 
furmers and ranchers according to some standard of true soil conservation or 
soil productivity balance, a yardstick which could measure the annual rate of 
rise or fall of the productive capacity of the cropland.” 

Champaign County SCD, Urbana (SCS): “Enough to pay the extra personnel 
to take care of ACP work.” 

Portage SCD, Kent (ACP): “There should be a closer supervision over the 
money given to farmers to see if it is actually spent on conservation measures.” 

Trumbull County SCD, Warren (ACP) : “More money on permanent practices 
and less for fertility practices. ACP should contribute at least 5 percent of money 
for use of SCS. This has not been done in this county.” 

Washington County SCD, Marietta (ACP) : “If more money is available for the 
allocation it should be for the employment of Soil Conservation Service technician 
to work with soil conservation districts in applying the permanent practices.” 

Headwater SCD, Mount Giliad: “We feel that more emphasis should be placed 
on research and dispersion of information rather than incentive payments. And 
increase in ACP paymens should be accompanied with increased personnel (SCS) 
to check compliance,” 

Hamilton SCD, Greenhills: “ACP should be stand-by skeleton organization for 
emergency.” 

Fulton County SCD, Wauseon: “The present incentive payments are too low 
to be called incentive, therefore we feel they are too much. We asa board recom- 
mend elimination of ACP payments if prices are maintained at 100 percent of 
parity.” 

Geauga County SCD, Newbury: “Would recommend that funds used heretofore 
for ACP payments be used for local research and experimental work.” 

Hancock County SCD, Mount Cory (ACP): “If minimum standards for con- 
servation practices were set up, the present plan of operations for conservation 
might be justified. If the present system of standards for payments persists, we 
recommend that no payments be made. If proper standards are set up, more 
funds could be used.” 


Wisconsin 

Jefferson County SCD, Sullivan (SCS) : “If we have to check all ACP partici- 
pants as stated in Brannan’s Memo 1278, we will need at least two extra full-time 
men in our county; otherwise we could get along very nicely with the personnel 
we have.” 

Lincoln County SCD, Merill: “We suggest all money for technieal service be 
appropriated directly to the SCS.” 

Sauk County SCD, Baraboo (ACP): “The payment program needs drastic re- 
vision and more money should be diverted personal service rather than subsidy 
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payment. Township committeemen should have more training and be given 
more incentive to do a good job of selling good farming practices. There should 
be a wider spread of payment between poor farmer and those doing a good job, 
Some of the $100,000 could well be used to increase the amount of trained SCs 
personnel,” 


AREA IV 





Arkansas 


Clay County SCD, Piggott: “We do not have enough SCS personnel at the 
present time. We think that the ACP incentive payments are sufficient for the 
efficient operation of the district program. Memorandum 1278 increased the 
5 technical load (SCS), therefore larger appropriations are needed * * *- soil 
: conservation is a matter of national defense, and we do not agree with the pro- 

posal to reduce the program,” 


Louisiana 


Gulf Coast SCD, Lake Charles: “Memorandum 1278 increased responsibility of 
SCS and PMA appropriations were not increased. More personnel and more 
money to carry out practices.” 

Upper West Red River SCD, Mansfield: “We feel that it is important to have 
more money for personnel,” 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas-Verdigris SCD, Tulsa: “The participation by farmers in the ACP 
program has been slower than usual due to failure of cotton and lack of rain 
last year. * * * We definitely feel that Memorandum 1278 has caused an 
added load to be added to the work of PMA and SCS on the personnel which 
we already have. We certainly do not have adequate appropriation for per- 
i sonnel to carry on our program as it should be carried on. (We should) elim- 
inate farms which have had complete program and search out the ‘little farmers’ 
rs who have had no help. We feel that our old cooperators would want to ‘give to 
i their neighbors what they already have.’” 

3 East Central Oklahoma SCD, Poteau: “SCS practices will advance more rapid- 
‘ ly with the increase in payments. Drainage should be included in this county.” 

Checotah SCD, Chectoh (ACP) : “We believe that present funds are sufficient 
but distribution adjustment of practices is necessary.” 

McIntosh County SCD, Eufaula: “There is sufficient ACP money in the district 
if it was properly distributed and put to better use.” 

Logan County SCD, Guthrie (SCS): “Considering that we have had a 15 to 
20 percent in applications for assistance since Memo 1278 went into effect and 
contemplating that these applications will continue to increase and add to our 
already overloaded condition we will need additional technical assistance, par- 
ticularly in the way of engineering aides, to take care of this work.” 

Hughes County SCD, Wetumka (SCS): “The funds allocated to the Soil Con- 
servation Service have been inadequate for several years. This has necessitated 
separation of individuals from Soil Conservation Service that cannot be replaced 
without exceptionally high cost. At the present time the flood-control program 
(upstream control) in Oklahoma is at a low stage. Most of the work units on the 
Washita River will have to send the work unit personnel to other parts of the 
State and practically the entire cost will be from Public 46 funds. It is our 
: belief that the NASCD should make a strenuous effort to convince the legislators 
in Washington that we are making a serious mistake in allowing our soil to 
‘ wash away when it would not take an unreasonable amount each year through 
3 projects as are now being worked on the Washita watershed. 

Sequoyah County SCD, Sallisaw (CSC): “We have more work to do than ever 
4 before and have less personnel with which to do it. We cannot do a good job with 
the personnel that is now assigned to the district.” 




































Texas 

Mason County SCD, Mason: “A majority of the board feel that ACP pay- 
ments should be discontinued as far as we are individually concerned ; however, 
some doubt was expressed whether it would not intend to keep some farmers 
from carrying out proper conservation practice.” 

Duck Creek SCD, Spur (ACP): “We believe that the 1951 appropriations 
are minimum needs for 1952, and more should be available if new practices or 
emergency practices are needed.” 

Edwards Plateau SCD, Sonora: “We believe that one penny of ACP money is 
one penny teo much to pay an individual landowner in this district or any other 
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district for this reason: This program was inaugurated during the depression 
as an educational program for the landowners and to make work for laborers, 
at a time when it was absolutely necessary that some form of employment be 
provided in order to prevent suffering and privation. Inasmuch as they were 
emergency programs, we therefore believe that since jobs are plentiful and 
landowners have been shown the benefits of ACP practices and are able to do 
them themselves, this program should be abolished in order to conserve money 
and release personnel for necessary jobs. We further believe that American 
landowners should realize the less they ask of the Federal Government, in 
this time of Federal encroachment on private business, the less danger to our 
own generation and future generations of private ownership and our American 
way of life. This is the opinion of a large majority of landowners in our district. 
We don’t understand and would like to know where the political pressure comes 
from for the continuation of ACP money. Is it fertilizer men, implement men, 
seed men, or just our own Department of Agriculture trying to become more 
powerful and more bureaucratic?’ 

North Concho SCD, Sterling City (ACP): “The district believes that too much 
money from the Federal Government is used as a direct and indirect subsidy both 
to the other business of the country as well as to the farmer and rancher, If 
the subsidy to other business can be reduced we believe that those of the agricul- 
turalist can be reduced. We would make this reduction on practices that have 
been established and for which the economic value is recognized. The payments 
for new, unestablished practices, the need for which is not understood, should be 
continued. The district is interested in this reduction as on the over-all picture 
over the whole United States, and not just in this district.” 

Wilbarger-Wichita SOD, Burkburnett: “Present PMA appropriations are 
sufficient, perhaps too much. We would like, however, for landowners to have 
more authority on how such appropriations are spent. Also we would like for 
someone to start thinking soon about where is the stopping place. Many land- 
owners are definitely opposed to any further ACP payments.” 

Upper Pecos SCD, Pecos: “SCS technical assistance in the district is not 
enough. We need more SCS personnel. ACP incentive payments are not enough. 
Memorandum 1278 has changed the appropriation needs for both programs in 
our districts. Shortage of SCS technicians to assist the district. We need 
more SCS technicians to.carry out Letter Memorandum 1278. We do not agree 
that soil conservation is not a matter of national defense; conservation of 
national resources is a must whether in war or in peace,” 

Hopkins-Rains-Wood County SCD, Mineola: “It is our opinion that no ACP 
funds are needed or desired in any district.” 


AREA V 
Kansas 

Sedgewick County, SCD, Wichita: “ACP is sufficient if all user for permanent- 
type practices.” 

Chase SCD, Cottonwood Falls: “Recommend that the cost of permanent-type 
soil-conservation practices be allowed as deduction for income tax in the year 
which completed.” 

Lyon County SCD, Emporia (ACP): “We recommend that the farmer assume 
at least one-half the cost.” 

Cowley County SCD, Winfield (ACP): ‘Perhaps about one-fifth of the amount 
to this county in a year could accomplish the same conservation on the land if 
used for technical assistance in the field, to make prompt visits to farms after 
the farmer turns in his request. In cases of farmers not able to build needed land 
improvements due to high cost, such as a $400 pond, and it is desired to help the 
farmer financially, the money could be loaned at low rate and principal paid 
back at about the rate others pay when they build their own terraces. Whatever 
plan is adopted for any county should be for every county in the United States.” 

Dickinson County SCD, Herington: “(We) consider technical help (SCS) of 
first priority. Present work is limited by shortage of technical help and in- 
crease of ACP funds will result in increased expenditures on annual practices 
instead of increasing rate of application of permanent engineering practices 
unless additional technical help is provided immediately.” 

Elisworth County SCD, Marquette: “The district governing body feels that 
funds separate from ACP funds should be made available directly to the soil- 
conservation district and administered by the supervisors for use in establishing 
one or more complete watershed-treatment programs for flood control. Com- 
plete plans of watershed treatment should be subject to regional SCS approval 
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before being approved by district supervisors. These programs would not be 
intended for a complete flood-control program but merely to demonstrate their 
merits in over-all flood control.” 

Brown County SCD, Hiawatha (ACP) : “$200,000 if properly distributed (more 
money should be available for erosion control structures).” 
Montana 


Flathead SCD, Kalispell: “The district is in greater needs of additional tech- 
nical assistance (SCS) than additional funds for ACP payments to help farmers 
apply conservation on the land.” 

Mona-Andes SCD, Sidney: “Perhaps 10 percent (ACP) if strip cropping 
destroyed this year by farmers is reestablished.” 

Froid and Culbertson-Bainville SCD, Bainville (ACP): “For payments for 
relatively new conservation practices and permanent-type practices only.” 

Treasure County SCD: “We could use more ACP money but are very strong 
for a policy of decreasing the payments and using the decrease to increase per- 
sonnel. SCS has been required to do more work with no increase in personnel.” 


Nebraska 


Thayer County SCD, Hebron: “Ne increase and would like to see a change of 
allocation of funds.” ’ 

Dixon County SCD, Allen (ACP): “Present money sufficient but a larger por- 
tion be used for the permanent-type conservation practices.” 

Pierce County SCD, Randolph (ACP): “None. We feel that conservation will 
very definitely pay for itself.” 

K. B. R. SCD, Johnstown: “We recommend a 50-percent cut in ACP money 
and nothing spent only on permanent soil-conservation practices.” _ 

Box Butte County SCD, Alliance (ACP): “It seems that more individual effort 
could be used without Government subsidies.” 

Franklin County SCD, Franklin (ACP): “To be used for the fundamental 
conservation practices. After the fundamental practices are started the farmer 
will know where and how to continue. ‘Do the first things first.’ ” 

Merrick County SCD, Central City: “It is our thinking that ACP payments 
should be shelved temporarily.” 

Dundy County SCD, Benkelman (ACP): “Permanent practices should be paid 
for only where they carry out the basic conservation policy of the Department 
of Agriculture. The same amount of money used this way would accomplish 
this purpose and more conservation would be put on the land.” 

Sugar Loaf SCD, Harrison (ACP): “Our supervisors feel that nothing should 
be paid. We need the help (SCS) only.” 

Thurston SCD, Thurston (ACP): “To be paid for permanent practices only. 

Since memorandum No. 1278 we feel that SCS-SCD should do all soil-conserva- 
tion work even making payments. There is more overlapping than ever before. 
Soil conservation district supervisors are landowners serving without pay be- 
cause they are sincerely interested in doing permanent practices; SCS men are 
skilled technicians who have the soll at heart. PMA people are not skilled tech- 
nicians; they merely perform services in carrying out the ACP program.” 


North Dakota 


Foster County SCD, Grace City: “Technical assistance from SCS in our dis- 
trict is adequate and we feel that ACP incentive payments are enough. Mem- 
orandum 1278, as far as we have noticed, has made no noticeable change in 
appropriations needs of either program. We would like to see the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts do what they can on the following: 
Get a raise in salary for SCS employees. They should have at least a within- 
grade promotion. Professionally trained men that are carrying out the high 
standards of the Soil Conservation Service should be rewarded with a respectable 
salary and not placed on a par or below with a common laborer who does not 
need any training. Memorandum 1278 gave the forestry part of the SCS pro- 
gram to the Forest Service. We want this back with SCS. Ninety percent of 
our applications come as a result of a request for either a farmstead windbreak 
or field shelter belt.” 

Central Stark County SCD, Dickinson (ACP): “Enough if practices paid for 
on a preference basis. Practices that should be preferred are: Contour farm- 
ing, grassed waterways, diversion ditches, stock-water developments, grass and 
legume seedings, water spreading, strip dropping (12 rods or less), tree planting.” 
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South Dakota 

Minnehaha SCD, Sioux Falls (ACP): “If all the farmers doing soil-conser- 
vation work are going to receive no payment in accordance with present docket 
from 10 to 15 percent more money would be needed ; however, quite a few farm- 
ers apply practices without payment.” 

Lincoln SCD, Beresford: “The board of supervisors feels that no ACP pay- 
ments should be made to farmers if the payment is for a temporary benefit. This 
would include plowing under legumes, etc. The board feels that the farmer will 
receive immediate benefit from these practices and that that should be enough 
incentive for him.” 

Kingsbury County SCD, De Smet (ACP): “The board of supervisors feels that 
the above amount is sufficient. Several felt that payments should be eliminated. 
More money should be made available for district technical assistance.” 

Hanson County SCD, Alexandria (ACP): “Approximately the same amount 
would be sufficient with this recommendation: The bulk of the-funds to be di- 
rected toward permanent type soil-conservation practices.” 


Wyoming 

Lake De Smet SCD, Buffalo (ACP): “Only a sufficient amount, to assist 
farmers and ranchers with weed control, erosion-control structure, and drainage 
practices.” 

Wheatland SCD, Wheatland (SCS) : “Conservation-minded people of this area 
organized the district 1945 and secured the technical assistance for the cooper- 
ators of the district. Since the reorganization following memorandum 1278 
the district has suffered the loss of much of this assistance, because the tech- 
nical personnel are now required to perform work outside the districts. It is 
estimated that at least 50 percent of the technicians’ time will be spent outsi-t 
the district.” 
AREA VI 
Arizona 

Oak Creek SCD, Cornville (ACP): “As to reduced appropriations—a flat cut 
across the board does not seem to be the most sensible way of doing this—it is 
the feeling of our group that all appropriations and benefits are based upon the 
well-being and care of the natural resources of this Nation which our order is 
trying to educate and arouse our people to conserve. Naturally we feel this is 
the very worst place to start false economies. A land is great only insofar as 
our farmers and ranchmen have known how. After that diet may be quicktv 
reduced to fish and rice, if yon can get it. There are no fish on this Arizone 
desert, and most of us do not like rice.” 


Colorado 

West Plum Creek SCD, Castle Rock: “Memorandum 1278 has made very little 
difference in the appropriation needs for this district. A slightly higher rental 
rate will be necessary when the SCS and PMA offices are consolidated. This 
board does not agree that the soil-conservation program is not essential to na- 
tional defense. We do not agree that appropriations for the program should be 
cut at this time. We further believe that the soil-conservation program should 
be stepped up during the present emergency and that adequate appropriations 
to provide sufficient technical assistance to the soil-conservation districts should 
be provided by Congress.” 


New Mexico 

Deming SCT), Domingo (SCS): “We believe that this memorandum (1278) 
has increased the need for engineering assistance from the SCS in this district. 
We feel that soil conservation is definitely a matter of national defense, and we 
feel that it is not in the best interest of the country to decrease the appropria- 
tion at this time.” 

Southwest Quay SCD, Forrest (ACP) : “We have always run out of funds and 
had to let work go until the new allotment comes in.” 


Utah 

Weber SCD, Ogden: “The ACP payments would be quite satisfactory as in- 
centive payments if and when they are equally divided among those who enter 
into practice agreements with the soil-conservation district and PMA. Appro- 
priations needs to be increased to the soil-conservation technicians (SCS), 
owing to the fact that under our program present personnel are not sufficient as 
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indicated above. Memorandum 1278 has really inereased very materially the 
requirements made of the soil-conservation district and the Government tech- 
nicians; and where increases are called for in activities, it necessarily requires 
the expenditure of more money. If soil conservation and the production of food 
and fiber is not a matter of national defense, then we think we have no place 
for national defense ; for without food and raiment, neither soldiers, sailors, nor 
civilians can do their part. * * *” 

West Salt Lake SCD, Sandy: “We supervisors feel that we are short on tech- 
nical help (SCS). Since PMA and a new district have been added to the work- 
group program, the district has had to give up some of our help for these other 
activities. This board of supervisors feels that ACP payments are sufficient. 
We feel that directive 1278 has not done the district any good, It has increased 
the need for help in the district program.” 

San Juan SCD, Monticello: “Increase (in ACP) would be used as incentive to 
get farmers going on strip cropping and stubble mulch tillage for wind and 
water control.” 

AREA VII 
California 

Contra Costa SCD, San Ramon: “This board is against ACP payments. We 
ean do our own conservation job better under our own program if we have the 
assistance listed, but if ACP payments are available (or compulsory) this dis- 
trict should receive 50 percent of the available funds.” 

Butte Valley SCD, Macdoel (ACP): “None needed as farmers here are self- 
supporting. Farmers here feel that the more paid out by the Government, the 
more their taxes will be and think farmers can get along very well without any 
help.” 

{| Cajon-Ladeside: “We believe that ACP payments for nonpermanent prac- 
tices, such as cover crops, liming, phosphate, ete., should be discontinued.” 

Calleguas SCD, Camarillo (SCS): “Can handle adequately if present staff is 
maintained. Some arrangement must be made for calls within the county, out 
of the district. We can manage the district's calls but county-wide work will 
need more help.” 


Idaho 


Kast Side SCD, Idaho Falls: “It is the feeling of this board that the present 
PMA policy of making direct grants in the form of ACP payments is not con- 
ducive to democracy and conservation. It is felt that more conservation could 
be promoted by making loans for conservation practices, where necessary, in 
place of payments. The board feels that this would be more in line with the 
‘American way.’ In our experience we find that conservation practices that are 
applied would have been applied if ACP grants had not been made. Many needed 
practices might be applied if ACP grants had not been made. Many needed prac- 
tices might be applied if more financial assistance were available in a manner 
such as a businesslike loan.” 

North Bingham SCD, Shelley: “No funds recommended. The ACP funds do 
not encourage sound conservation practices. We recommend that payments be 
discontinued and in their place, a system of low-interest loans be used. sv 
using loans that money can be used over and over again and the small operators 
can get sufficient funds to do a complete and good job rather than piecemeal.” 


Nevada 
Carson Valley SCD, Gardnerville: “The SCD supervisors are recommending 
to the Family Farm Policy Review meeting that ACP payments be discontinued.” 


Oregon 

Scappoose SCD, Scappoose : “Our board feel that we do not have enough techni 
cal assistance (SCS) to meet demands of farmers in our district for conserva- 
tion work. There is also enough ACP incentive payments to carry this work 
forward and memorandum 1278 has not changed the appropriation needs; there- 
fore, the district does not feel that NASCD need do anything about these items.” 

Silver Creek SCD, Silverton: “Need an increase if all practices accomplished 
in the county are to be paid for ; however, the general opinion is that the ACP pay- 
ments are not desirable, but if there is a cake to be cut, Marion County wants 
her slice.” 
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Washington 

Lower Yakima SCD, Sunnyside: “We believe that all ACP payments should 
be discontinued and that long-time liberal loans should be made instead.” 

Thurston County SCD, Olympia (ACP): “The payments should be increased 
for land development such as drainage. The tie-up with PMA has increased the 
workload for SCS personnel quite a bit.” 

Southeast Okanogan SCD, Okanogan (ACP): “Money to be used only to help 
smaller farmers.” 

Lewis County SCD, Winlock: “We feel that ACP money should be discon- 
tinued entirely and more support given directly to Soil Conservation Service 
work.” 

North Spokane SCD, Colbert: “We, as SCD supervisors, feel that all PMA 
payments should be discontinued, because too much money is wasted by the 
office personnel and does not reach the farmer, and also the majority of farmers 
do not feel that the payments are neened any longer. We also feel that part 
of this money could be used to much greater advantage in giving more technical 
aid to the farmer, so that he can do a better job of conserving the soil.” 

South Walla Walla SCD, Walla Walla: “During the time of general farm 
prosperity all ACP money should be eliminated from the Federal budget. The 
turn-over of SCS personnel, due to SCS salary structure, is excessive. The loss 
of efficiency, due to training periods of new employees, is costing more as a 
result of the salary structure than a salary scale in line with other Federal 
agencies would.” 

Wenatchee-Entiat SCD, Wenatchee: “Our district has an alive, active, and 
progressive interest in soil conservation. We believe there is no soil conservation 
unless and until the landowner himself actually puts conservation farming into 
practice on his own farm. We need more trained SCS technicians on our own 
district, and believe all other districts, new and old, should have adequate staffs 
on a Nation-wide basis. This, in the best interests of all Americans, present 
and future, and in war and peace. The so-called 5 percent funds from local 
PMA for SCS technical use should be retained on a local level, but there is 
so much red tape, and you get so all snarled up in it, that this money is prac- 
tically useless. We have asked for 5 percent but the regulations and procedures 
prevented conclusion of the request. So, for goodness sake, cut the red tape so 
we can get it when we need it.” 

South Palouse SCD, Pullman: “We believe farmers do not want to be paid 
for that which they should be doing anyway. Payments are so small farmers 
will not change practices to qualify. If he does happen to qualify, he takes the 
money because he feels he is paying the bill. We don’t think the ACP payments 
buy any soil conservation. ACP payments create a poor opinion by the public 
and discredit to the farmers. We believe 90 percent of the farmers in this area 
would like to see ACP payments discontinued. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the board of supervisors of the South Palouse district that ACP payments for 
soil-conservation practices be discontinued.” 
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NaTionaL AssociaTION oF Soit-ConsgervaTion Districts, Leacue Ciry, 
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Analysis of Federal appropriotion questionnaire of Aug. 11, 1951 
SCS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 
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This is a correct schedule of the results of the answers to the questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts on August 11, 
1951. 

Signed, C. A. Deese, certified public account, Dickinson, Tex., December 12, 
1951. 


Mr. Hetricu. I hesitated to suggest that because of the nature of 
it, but it is very important from our standpoint. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement. I, of course, would 
like to answer any questions that you would like to ask regarding our 
work or our reasons for these appropriations. 

Senator Russet. I am pretty familiar with the operation of the 
soil-conservation districts and the duties and difficulties of the super- 
visors thereof, Mr. Heidrich. 

Mr. Hewricn. Yes, Mr. Hall of Sparta many times told me of his 
conversations with you on this subject, and he warned me that you are 
very familiar with our work. 

Senator Russeiy. I am glad to have had you here, sir. 

Mr. Hemnrticu. I thank you. 

Senator Russeiy. The next witness is Mr. Harvey K. Allen, repre- 
senting the American School Food Service Association. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY K. ALLEN, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL LUNCHES, 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I am Harvey K. Allen, director of 
school lunches of the New York City Board of Education. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest today to testimony on 
such important crops as wheat, corn, and cotton, but I would like to 
talk about a most important crop, our children. Instead of talkin 
about soil conservation and water conservation. I would like to wee 4 
about the conservation of our human resources. 
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I appear here today as a representative of the American School 
Food Service Association, a nonprofit voluntary association of more 
than 4,000 members, most of whom are school people responsible for 
the operation of school-lunch programs. The members of this or- 
ganization, as well as the members of the local parents organizations, 
farm organizations, and the other citizen organizations with whom 
they are very closely associated in the conduct of school-lunch pro- 
grams throughout the Nation, are well aware of the splendid en- 
couragement which you have given to the expansion of the school- 
lunch program by your interest and your actions in past years, and 
they are grateful to you for what you have done. 

hey are equally aware, however, that in more recent years the 
school-lunch program has not received from the Congress the con- 
sideration which they feel it deserves, particularly in view of the fact 
that the States are more than meeting their responsibilities under the 
National School Lunch Act.. They feel that the Congress has lost 
sight of the fact that the school-lunch program is an essential part 
of the national defense effort, as the authors of the National School 
Lunch Act so clearly saw and so clearly stated in the act. And they 
feel, therefore, that the school-lunch program is entitled to equal con- 
sideration with other defense activities and with foreign military and 
economic aid. 

They are also beginning to feel that many of the Members of the 
Congress who supported the National School Lunch Act did so more 
because of its advantages to the agricultural economy than because 
of its benefits to children, particularly in view of the fact that their 
interest in the school-lunch program appears to be less now that the 
agricultural economy is comparatively strong than it was in the past 
when there were large agricultural surpluses. 

Senator Russety. The general tightness of the budget situation 
contributed to that more than the other, Mr. Allen. There is an econ- 
omy drive on. 

Mr. AtteN. We appreciate that. We do feel, however, Senator Rus- 
sell, that there is less realization of the permanent long-range mutual 
benefits to national health and the agricultural economy which the 
school-lunch pen can produce. It is your committee and particu- 
larly yourself, Senator Russell, therefore, to whom we do look for the 
type of leadership that will enable the school-lunch program to achieve 
the objectives that were set forth in the National School Lunch Act. 

Although I am responsible for the school-lunch program in New 
York City, I would like to make quite clear that I am not here to speak 
for New York City or New York State. We are fortunate in our 
State in having a governor who is keenly interested in the school-lunch 
program, and who has repeatedly evidenced his interest by personally 
recommending increased State appropriations to enable the benefits 
of the program to be extended to increasing numbers of children in 
our State. So in New York the direct aid which the State now pro- 
vides for school lunches exceeds by far the State’s share in the Fed- 
eral school-lunch appropriation. 

Rather, it is my purpose to speak in behalf of the children of the 
many States that are not in a position to do what New York State is 
doing. Ifthe Department of Agriculture officials have had an oppor- 
tunity to present to your committee the same complete data which was 
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presented to the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
you have an excellent idea of the present status of the national school- 
lunch program and the changes which have occurred since 1946. You 
also have tull information on the excellent job that the States for their 
part have been doing. However, I think that you might wish to con- 
sider this fact in relation to the differences which exist among the var- 
ious States in what they are doing and what they can do. 

The urban States of our country, Senator Russell, are not repro- 
ducing themselves, and in order to maintain their populations they 
have to look to the rural States for the young adults that are neces- 
sary to them—that is, young adults that the rural States have raised 
and educated at their expense. To illustrate that, I would like to say 
that in the seven most rural States of our Nation there are 141% chil- 
dren to be educated for each 20 persons at work, while in the seven most 
urban States there are only 814 children to educate for each 20 persons 
at work. Yet in the seven most rural States, the average working per- 
son earns $2,250 a year, while in the seven most urban States the aver- 
age worker earns $3,750 a year. So with an average income two-thirds 
higher in the urban States, the number of children to be educated is 42 
percent less. This places an unequal burden on the rural States to raise 
and educate their children, even though in the end it is the urban 
States that benefit from that effort. Thus it is only to the Federal 
Government that we can apply for the means of equalizing to some ex- 
tent that burden. It is only by the machinery that exists in the Federal 
Government for taxing the urban States and apportioning iederal 
appropriations on an equalization formula that considers the per 
capita income of the States and the number of school children that 
anything approaching an equal opportunity for education can be af- 
forded all children. 

These facts show a picture which is quite different from that which 
most people have. It shows, for example, that a State such as North 
Carolina, Louisiana, South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia, 
and Alabama, which are sometimes held up as examples of States that 
are not doing a good job of education, are actually spending a larger 
percentage of their income on education than are States like Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Illinois, and Massachusetts. 

Mr. Auten. Even among rural States there are differences in their 
capabilities. For example, in the Southeastern States of the country 
there are 5 acres of cultivated land for each rural inhabitant, while in 
the West North Central States there are 27 acres under cultivation 
for each rural inhabitant, all of which, I submit, offers an explanation 
for the fact that among the 48 States there are wide ranges of capabili- 
ties that can be equalized only by means of the assistance of the 
Federal Government. 


GROWTH OF SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The Department of Agriculture officials in their testimony un- 
doubtedly have pointed out that the school population has increased 
11 percent since 1947, but that during the same period the school- 
lunch program has increased 57 percent. There is an important point 
regarding this rapid growth of the school-lunch program which I 
think should be made. It is this: 
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The growth is not due to the promotion of school lunches by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Unlike some other Federal 
agencies which become the most diligent lobbyist for their special 
projects, the Department of Agriculture has not promoted the growth 
of the school-lunch program. If anything, the Department has sought 
to restrict this in order to conform to the budgetary limitations im- 
posed upon them, For example, the Department’s budget request for 
this year, as in previous years, is much lower than the evidence which 
they have on hand dictates, much lower than the data which has been 
supplied to the committee demonstrates the need for. | 

Of course, it is obvious that they are obliged to restrict them- 
selves to the amount of money which the Director of the Budget and 
the President permits them to ask for. For this reason, the only re- 
course we have is to come to you, Senator Russell, and your commit- 
tee, to ask for the consideration that the program deserves. 

The growth of the program is not due to the efficient methods of 
the educators. The school people recognize and concede very freely 
the value of the school-lunch program to children. However, they 
are so beset with the problems of meeting the total educational needs 
of this rapidly growing school population that if it were possible they 
would attempt to limit the growth of the school lunch program, be- 
cause it competes with other educational activities for the limited 
funds that are available. But they can’t do this. And the reason 
they can’t do it is that the parents of the country demand the expan- 
sion and extension of the school-lunch program. 


DECREASE IN PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 


It is the parents who know better than anyone else the value of 
the program to their children, and it is they throughout the country 
who are insisting that new programs be established and that exist- 
ing programs be expanded. The result, of course, is that the amount 
of Federal aid is continually being spread thinner and thinner. The 
data, I believe, has already been submitted to point out that whereas 
in 1946 the average indemnity payment per lunch was 8.7 cents, dur- 
ing the last year that amount was reduced to 6.3 cents because of the 
increased number of children. Actually the data that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has submitted fails to take into consideration 
the fact that the food-buying power of the dollar today is 30 percent 
less than it was in 1946. Where, for example, in 1946 there was an 
appropriation of $81 million for school lunches, the equivalent value 
in food of the appropriation for the current year is only $58 million. 
The value of the Federal aid per child per lunch is not 6.3 cents; it is 
4.4 cents, barely enough to pay for a half pint of milk. That figure 
is just half of what it was as in 1946. This year the figure will be 
reduced to 3.8 cents, and next year, if there is no increase in the Fed- 
eral appropriation for school lunches, the figure will be down to 3.4 
cents. Some Members of Congress, of course, have pointed out that 
in addition to the Federal appropriations in cash, there have been 
significant values in donated commodities, and we concede that is true. 
Those commodities that are purchased for the school lunch program 
primarily are most useful. 
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PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM COMMODITIES (SEC. 32 FUNDS) 


The products that are furnished as a result of price-support pro- 
grams are also quite useful, but in recent years the value of those 
commodities has been sharply reduced. 

Senator Russrety. The types of commodities have changed. One 
year you have potatoes to an extent that they cannot possibly use 
them all and next year they can’t get a potato for love or money. 

Mr. Auten. That is quite true. Last year, for example, there were 
turkeys, cheese, butter, and potatoes; this year none of those com- 
modities is available from that source. This year there are apples, 
orsiee juice and ane which we can use only in limited quantities, 
dried milk, and dried eggs, which we try to use in every fashion 
that we possibly can. Deriog this current year, however, the total 
value of donated commodities is down from $38 million in 1949-50 
to $13 million. Even though the House Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture Appropriations has pointed out, and urged that consideration 
be given to using section 32 funds more extensively for school lunches, 
by no stretch of the imagination is there any prospect this year or 
next year or even the year after of getting back to the level of just 
2 years ago. 

The problem, of course, remains as to just what can be done about 
this situation. The recommendation which the House Appropria- 
tions Committee made does not provide a very satisfactory answer. 
That committee acknowledged that there were the most compelling 
reasons for an increase in the Federal school-lunch appropriation in 
1953, and they were quite right—the reasons are most compelling. 
But nevertheless, the committee in its report stated that a majority of 
its members could not recommend an increase in the school-lunch ap- 
propriation because of the high cost of national defense. 

We have attempted to point out that the school-lunch pro, is 
just as important in national defense as any other national defense 
undertaking or activity, that it is the young men and women whom 
we look to for the protection of the country’s security that are even 
more important than the material aspects of national defense. 

The only thought that the House committee could offer was that sec- 
tion 32 commodities be used more extensively. Of course, that sug- 
gestion has distinct limitations. The section 32 commodities result 
only from surpluses, and I don’t believe that surpluses can be planned. 

Our calculations indicate, Senator Russell, that to provide only the 
same benefits for each child in the program that the children joined 
in 1946 would require twice the amount of money that has been 
recommended by the budget this year—not $83 million, but more 
than $160 million, No one, of course, is asking for that amount of 
money. The States are all working hard to meet these increased costs 
to maintain the quality of the service to the children and to extend the 
program to more children, but they do need some encouragement and 
they do need some help. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Our recommendation, which we urge most sincerely upon your com- 
mittee, is that the appropriation be increased not by 100 percent, but 
by 20 percent, in order to raise the figure to $100 million, not only 
because it will help those States that are having the greatest difficul- 
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ties, but also because it will indicate the Congress does recognize the 
job that is being done, the importance of the school-lunch program 
to national defense, and will encourage the people throughout the 
country to continue their efforts to extend the advantages of this very 
worthy program to more and more children, children that need it, 
children that are presently not being included. 

Conversely, if the appropriation is not increased, it will be those 
States that are in the most critical condition that will suffer propor- 
tionately more than the more favored urban States. 

Senator Russety. Some of those States have made tremendous 
strides in their program in recent years. I am quite sure that Louisi- 
ana appropriated tremendous sums of money and I think they furnish 
their lunches free to all students in the schools. 

Mr. Auten. I didn’t know that Louisiana had reached the point 
where the school lunch program was free to all children. 

Senator Russerz. I may be in error about that, but they appro- 
propriate in that State some 11 or 12 million dollars a year which 
is a very substantial sum of money, for a State of that size, to ap- 
propriate for a program of this nature. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Senator Russe... Going back on the record just a minute, I heard 
some figures the other day as to the percentages of students in New 
York who get their lunches without any cost. Do you happen to 
have those, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Yes; I have. In New York City we have something 
over 400,000 children who share in the school lunch program. Of that 
number more than 20 percent receive the lunches without cost. The 
rest of them pay as little as 15 cents for the complete type A lunch. 
Federal aid amounts to something under 4 cents per meal in New 
York today; the balance of the 9 cents reimbursement for all meals 
is made up by the State. The State’s share is about 5 cents today. 
Free lunches are reimbursed by the city and the State jointly, which 
represents a further direct contribution by the State and the city. 
Unlike many other communities, the cost of the lunch to the child 
who doesn’t pay is not borne by the child who does pay. 

In most programs, it is necessary for the sponsor to absorb that 
cost from income from the sale of lunches to other children. In 
effect, each child who does pay is paying a part of the cost of the 
lunch of the child who gets it without cost. That is not true in New 
York City. Those children who pay, pay as little as 15 cents, and 
no part of the cost of free meals is charged to them. 

Senator Russe... The 15 cents does not carry the freight of cost 
to that child, does it? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Russretu. In other words, the States have to contribute 
almost 10 cents to.even those who pay. 

Mr. Auten. Our lunches represent a total cost of about 25 cents, 
or about 10 cents more than the child pays. Of that 10 cents, the 
Federal Government provides 4 and the State and the city pro- 
vide 6. 

96708—52—_55 
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Senator Russety. In the case of the 20 percent, the total 25 cents 
is defrayed, four cents by the Federal Government approximately / 

Mr. Auten. That is correct. 

Senator Russert. And the remaining 21 cents by the city and 
the State. 

Mr. Auen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russety. Who selects that 20 percent? Is that done by the 
teachers in the school or does the welfare department operate that? 

Mr. Au.en. Since the funds for the reimbursement of those meals 
come from the welfare budget of the city and State, the department of 
welfare establishes the standard by which eligibility for free lunches 
is determined. That standard is published for the guidance of the 
school principals. It has two bases: Children of families who are 
recipients of public assistance, automatically qualify; in those families 
of marginal income, if the total income for the family falls below a 
predetermined level for the number of people in the family, then the 
children are eligible to receive their meals without cost. 

Senator Russe.y. In the last analysis then the standards are applied 
by the school authorities. 

Mr. Aten. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Russet. But they are prescribed by the welfare depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Auten. They are prescribed by the welfare department. 

Senator Russeii. That has been one of the most perplexing things 
about it in rural communities and in smaller towns and States that 
have the most widely dispersed populations that is, the difficulty of 
prescribing standards and applying them as to who shall get the 
lunches free. 

Mr. Atien. Also in bearing costs. You must recognize that in the 
face of increased operating costs. those applications for free lunches 
are scrutinized very, very carefully. 

Senator Russet. They have to be because it runs up the cost of 
those who pay to the extent where it would paralyze your whole pro- 
gram if you did not keep them to a minimum. 

Mr. Auten. And that means necessarily that many children who 
should have school lunches are being excluded. Further, as the price 
goes up, the ones that are cut off by each successive increase are those 
children whose families are having the greatest difficulty in providing 
good diets for their children. One of the things that concerns us all 
throughout the country is to maintain a moderate charge, a charge that 
is low enough to keep the lunch within the means of the marginal 
families, and to maintain the quality of the meal, because the quality 
of the meal has to be and is being cut because of this pressure of higher 
costs. These are the things that we think, Senator Russell, are just 
as important today as anything else that the Congress is concerned 
about in the national security. We feel that the answer lies in in- 
creasing the appropriation for school lunches. There are no programs 
in which the Federal dollar is more efficiently and more effectively 
used, and more than that is matched several times over by local funds. 

Senator Russety. The school-lunch dollar is one of the most elastic 
that the Government spends. 


~_- 
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INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. ALLEN. We feel that the Committees on Appropriations have 
to make some choices, and that they are difficult choices, but they are 
the same choices that the mothers ave to make. They, too, have to 
balance a budget, and must cut out some things and defer others in 
order to provide the essential things. And the essential things are 
those that concern our children. ‘Chere are, as the members of the 
farm organizations have pointed out, means by which administrative 
costs can be reduced. We feel there are savings that can be made 
in the Federal budget that would more than offset a modest increase 
of $17 million in the school-lunch program. 

Senator Russrix. It has been very interesting. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Russe... I offer for the record here sundry letters relating 
to the appropriation for the school-lunch and other programs. These 
letters, of course, do not include all of those received by the chairman 
or by members of the committee, but are selected at random from a 
large number to indicate the very general interest in these programs 
throughout the country. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


FepeRAL Crop INSURANCE PROGRAM—STATEMENT OF F. W. BENSON, CHAIRMAN, 
Specrar, HAT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 


Gentlemen, we regret that your notice of our hearing did not reach us until 
April 9, and as the appearance was scheduled for 10:30 a. m., on April 10, it 
was impossible for us to reach Washington in time to appear. We are, therefore, 
accepting your offer of filing this statement instead. 

It is our understanding that the purpose of the Federal Crop Insurance Act is 
to devise and establish a sound system of crop insurance and the function of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, is to determine a sound actuarial basis for 
such a system. Section 502 of the act states: 

“Declaration of purpose: It is the purpose of this title to promote the national 
welfare by improving the economic stability of agriculture through a sound 
system of crop insurance and providing the means for the research and experience 
helpful in devising and establishing such insurance (7 U. 8S. C. 1502).” 

Section 508 (a) states in part: 

“Commencing with crops planted for harvest in 1948, for the purpose of de- 
termining the most practical plan, terms, and conditions of insurance for agri- 
cultural commodities, if sufficient actuarial data are available, as determined by 
the Board, to insure, or to reinsure insurers of, producers of such agricultural 
commodities under any plan or plans of insurance determined by the board to be 
adapted to any such commodity.” 

Section 508 (b) states in part: 

“To fix adequate premiums for insurance * * *.” 

If the above purposes of the act are to be accomplished, and we think they 
should be, it is going to be necessary that a realistic approach be made to the 
matter of including operating costs into the premium. To say that accurate data 
can be obtained through the use of a false rate is inconsistent and erroneous 
and we believe that no reliable data can be gathered until a realistic rate is 
charged. 

We wish to point out to this committee that we have met with the management 
of the FCIC during the past 2 months and discussed this and other problems. 
We were cordially received and invited to return, which we propose to do. In 
view of what we learned at this conference and from our own conclusions we 
make the following proposal to this committee : 

Since the management of the FCIC are only administrators and can only carry 


out the wishes of Congress as directed by law, that Congress, through approval 
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of the recommendation of this subcommittee, direct the FCIC management to 
initiate a 4-year program resulting in the program becoming self-supporting, 
except for limited experimentation, thereby putting the program, at the end 
of 4 years, on a sound actuarial basis. Therefore, the appropriation for the com- 
ing year should be $6,000,000. (The appropriation for last year was $8,000,000.) 

We wish to further mention the matter of economy in our nondefense spending 
as another justification of the above proposal. 

It is the opinion of this conmittee that the proposed change can be made in 
the premiums of the all-risk insurance without affecting the reception of the 
program by the public. May we point out that in lowa, in my places, the rate 
for all-risk insurance is less than half the rate for hail insurance alone. 

We also point out the favorable report on wheat coverage resulting in wide- 
spread rate reductions in the past as a possible point of beginning for the inclu- 
sion of expense in premiums. Also, we mention the type of farmers in wheat 
production and their high wealth standing, compared to our national average. 

May we further point out that the farmers and landowners are not asking for 
a subsidized program and we hereby submit three letters from three representa- 
tive groups of insurers, which clearly indicates their opinion on the subsidy. 
Even casual inquiry by this committee, though we appreciate your time is severely 
limited, will substantiate our assertions, we are sure. 

To further show your committee the widespread feeling regarding the FCIO 
program, we submit copies of resolutions passed by the following: 


National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 

Towa Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 

The State Association of Farmers Mutual Insurance Companies of Minnesota 
Nebraska State Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 

Mutual Insurance Companies Union of Indiana 
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Letters From Mr. W. C. WILLNITz, ESTHERVILLE, Iowa (A TENANT FARMER), Mr. 
JAMES RAINEY, ESTHERVILLE, IowA (FARM MANAGEMENT AND FARM OwNER). 
Mr. W. S. CLarK, ESTERVILLE, Iowa (LANDOWNER) 


ESTHERVILLE, Iowa, April 10, 1952. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am a tenant farmer living in Emmet County, Towa, and have in 
the past carried Federal crop insurance. I am no longer carrying this insurance. 

I now find that the program is not self-supporting, that its operating expenses 
are paid through taxation and I as a taxpayer resent paying tax to support a 
program in which I do not care to participate. 

As a farmer I have been criticized by my city friends for accepting various 
subsidies, including taxpayers money to help pay for the Federal crop insurance. 
If I ever decide that I need this kind of insurance I am willing to pay the bill 
from my own funds and do not expect the other taxpayers to help pay for my 
insurance. 


Yours truly, 
W. C. WILLNITz. 


ESTHERVILLE, Iowa, April 10, 1952. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to state that as my experience in supervising farms 1n 
Emmet County, lowa, I have participated in the Federal crop insurance program, 
and that while I have been well satisfied with the settlements of losses I have 
received, it is my opinion that this program should be supported by the people 
who participate in the insurance program and that it seems unfair to me to 
make up losses incurred from taxation. I trust your committee will make a 
sincere and honest study of this taxation feature and that it will be rectified as 
soon as it is possible to do so, and especially as to the program and expense 
pertains to the operating costs of the program. 


Very truly yours, 
- James Raney. 
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ESTHERVILLE, Iowa, April 10, 1952. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: My aged mother owns a farm in Emmet County, and does not 
now carry Federal crop insurance. The farm has been in the Clark family for 
approximately 75 years, and throughout that period we have always bought and 
paid for our own insurance, and we are still willing to do so. 

We now have the Federal crop insurance available in this county, and we do 
not wish to carry this insurance on our farm. However, I now learn that all the 
costs of operating this Federal crop insurance are paid from taxation, and there- 
fore, we are being forced to pay for something which we do not wish to have. 

It appears to me that such a program should be completely supported by the 
individuals who desire it, and we definitely resent being forced to support 
something that we do not participate in. 

Yours truly, 
W. S. CLARK. 
RESOLUTIONS 


In addition to these resolutions, there have been a number of similar resolu- 
tions passed by like organizations and State agent’s associations in the fol- 
lowing states: Ohio, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Georgia. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Congress established the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, as 
stated in its declaration of purpose to “promote the national welfare by im- 
proving the economic stability of agriculture through a sound system of crop 
insurance and providing the means for the research and experience helpful in 
devising and establishing such insurance: and 

Whereas the FCIC Administration by failing to include the cost of doing busi- 
ness in the premium which it is charging, is not developing a “sound system of 
crop insurance,” nor is it developing an experience which will ultimately deter- 
mine a practicable premium ; and 

Whereas in addition to offering crop insurance, the Corporation is also offer- 
ing other forms of insurance which are available at reasonable and practicable 
rates from established insurance companies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
recommend to the administrators of the FCIC that all costs (including the cost 
of operating the FCIC) be added to the premium in order to produce a realistic 
rate; and 

Further, That they be urged to refrain from offering types of insurance which 
are already available through regular insurance companies, 

Adopted October 4, 1952. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it further resolved, That the Lowa Association of Mutual Insurance As- 
sociations, in convention assembled, request Congress to require the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation to include all acquisition costs in the premium for 
all-risk crop insurance; and 

Further, That the Federal Government refrain from offering any insurance 
coverage available from private insurers, 

Unanimously adopted November 1951. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, That the State Association of Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Companies of Minnesota recommend to the administrators of the FCIC that all 
costs (including costs of operating the FCIC) be added to the premium in order 
to produce a realistic rate; and 

Further, That they be urged to refrain from offering types of insurance which 
are already available through regular insurance companies. 

Adopted January 25, 1952. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas Congress established the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, as 
stated in its declaration of purpose to “Promete the national welfare by im- 
proving the economic stability of agriculture through a sound system of crop 
insurance and providing the means for the research and experience helpful in 
devising and establishing such insurance” and 

Whereas the FCIC administration by failing to include the cost of doing busi- 
ness in the premium which it is charging, is not developing “a sound system of 
crop insurance,” nor is it developing an experience which will ultimately deter- 
mine a practicable premium and 

Whereas in addition to offering crop insurance, the Corporation is also offering 
other forms of insurance which are available at reasonable and practicable rates 
from established insurance companies, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Association of Mutual Insufance Companies of Ne- 
braska recommend to Congress and the administrators of the FCIC that all costs 
(including the cost of operating the FCIC) be added to the premium in order to 
produce a realistic rate; and 

Further, That they be urged to refrain from offering types of insuranee whieh 
are already available through regular insurance companies. 


Adopted by unanimous approval at Omaha, Nebr., March 25, 1952. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Congress established the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, as 
stated in its declaration of purpose to “Promote the national welfare by im- 
proving the economic stability of agriculture through a sound system of crop 
insurance and providing the means for the research and experience helpful in 
devising and establishing such insurance” and 

Whereas the FCIC administration by failing to include the cost of doing busi- 
ness in the premium which it is charging, is not developing “a sound system of 
crop insurance,” nor is it developing an experience which will ultimately deter- 
mine a practicable premium and 

Whereas in addition to offering crop insurance, the Corporation is also offering 
other forms of insurance which are available at reasonable and practicable rates 
from established insurance companies, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Mutual Insurance Companies Union of Indiana recommend 
to the administrators of the FCIC that all costs (including the cost of operating 
the FCIC) be added to the premium in order to produce a realistie rate; and 

Further, That they be urged to refrain from offering types of insurance which 
are already available through regular insurance companies, 


Adopted February 8, 1952, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APPROPRIATION FOR MEAT INSPECTION 
MEMORANDUM ON BEIALF OF THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


This memorandum is prepared in lieu of oral testimony in the hope that it 
may be helpful to the Senate Committee on Appropriations in the matter of cost 
of meat inspection. 


THE FACTS 


Inasmuch as meat inspection is for the purpose of protecting the health of the 
people, and not for the purpose of aiding.the meat-packing industry, it has been 
the policy of the Congress to appropriate a sufficient sum each year to cover the 
reasonable cost of meat inspection. During the past year there was appropriated 
for this purpose $12,800,000. 

There was in 1948 for the period of 1 year only a departure from this principle, 
the industry being required to pay the full cost of federal inspection, but the Con- 
gress was quick to recognize the unfairness of this departure and to place the 
burden where it belongs, on the federal treasury. 

The reasons for this decision by Congress to restore the long-established policy 
that inspection costs shall be borne by the Government, were stated by the House 
Committee on Agriculture as follows: 

“This bill (S. 2256) is identical with two House bills (H. R. 5675 and 
H. R. 6259). All three bills have as their objective the return of the Federal 
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Meat Inspection Service to the status it occupied prior to July 1, 1947—that 
of a direct obligation and responsibility of the Federal Government. 
+ . * * m * > 

“In summary, it seems to the committee that the principles involved here 
are plain and compelling reasons for the enactment of this bill: 

“1. The protection of the health and welfare of the people of the United 
States is a proper function of the Government. 

“2. The inspection of meat and meat products to assure its purity and 
wholesomeness is a proper exercise of that function. 

“3. Such inspection is obviously for the benefit of consumers in general— 
the public—rather than for the benefit of processors or producers. 

“4, The cost of such inspection should be paid out of the general funds of 
the Federal Government—not only because such inspection is a proper charge 
against the people as a whole, but because it is the only way in which con- 
sumers can be assured of effective, uncompromising inspection in which thev 
‘an have the fullest confidence.” (House Rep. No. 1852, 80th Congress, 2a 
Session. See also Senate Rep. No. 1107, SOth Congress, 2d Session, to the 
same effect.) 

At that time Congress enacted into the Meat Inspection Act the following 
declaration of policy : 

“The cost of inspection rendered on and after July 1, 1948, under the 
requirements of laws relating to Federal inspection of meat and meat food 
products shall be borne by the United States except the cost of overtime 
pursuant to section 394 of Title 7.’ (Act of June 5, 1948, U. S. Code, Title 21, 
Section 98) 

Prior to July 1, 1947, the cost of meat inspection was paid from public funds 
for more than fifty-five years. Apparently the first meat inspection act was 
passed on March 3, 1891. (Ch. 555, 26th Stat. 1089, 51st Congress, Second Ses- 
sion.) This statute required the Secretary of Agriculture to make ante-mortem 
inspection of all livestock to be slaughtered if the carcasses were to be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce and authorized post-mortom examination of car- 
casses when deemed necessary or expedient. Even at that time the cost of in- 
spection was paid by the federal government. 

There is no doubt that the very purpose and intent of the meat inspection act 
is to safeguard the health of our people. The House Committee on Agriculture, 
in its report No. 4985 dated June 14, 1906, said: “One of the most important re- 
sults which it is hoped will follow this legislation will be the restoration of 
public confidence, net only in our own country but in other countries, in the 
purity and wholesomeness of American ment and meat food preducts. * * *” 
The same Committee said: “Your committee does not believe that this object 
(confidenee of the public in the wholesomeness of American meat) would be 
attained by legislation which requires those who are te be inspected to pay the 
cost of inspection. On the contrary, we believe that the knowledge of this fact 
would discredit the inspection and cast suspicion upon it.” (Italics supplied.) 

There is no doubt in the world of the possible danger of collusion between in- 
spectors and proprietors when the inspection is paid for by the meat packers. 
All of us are human, and there is always the possibility that an inspector will 
make his rulings to please his boss rather than to protect the public. 

In July, 1947, about 25% of all meat sold was not under federal inspection. 
However, before the last war, 339% was not under federal inspection. It would 
seem apparent that the casting of the burden of inspection cost on the industry 
would tend to reverse this trend, and cause jess federal inspection. 

Apparently the peak was reached in 1946 when there were 1209 plants under 
federal inspection. On June 30, 1947 the number dropped to 962. There is no 
doubt that the plants which would first drop federal inspection are the smaller 
plants, simply because many of them could not stand the burden caused by the 
inspection cost. 

Until recently the State of California had a law which provided that the cost 
of federal inspection should be borne by the meat packers. This caused so much 
dissatisfaction and so much collusion that the policy was changed and the 
whole cost of State inspection is now borne by the state. 
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A BURDEN ON SMALL PACKERS 


The National Independent Meat Packers Association is the largest association 
representing small meat packers. On August 8, 1947 the minutes of the Board 
of Directors of the Association contained the following: 


“It is highly significant that it was only between 1947 and 1948, a single 
year, that Congress experimented with shifting the burden of meat inspec- 
tion to the meat packing industry. This caused such widespread dissatis- 
faction that Congress reversed itself and returned to the earlier policy the 
next year. One cause of resentment was that small meat packers were 
denied a hearing by the Appropriations Committee of the Hues which 
originated and adopted the proposal,” 


As this memorandum is being written there is discrimination between federally 
inspected plants and others in the matter of their right to utilize imported Mex- 
ican beef. This is due to the fact that the federal government authorizes the 
use of such beef by federally inspected plants but does not authorize its use by 
other plants, to the great disadvantage of the smaller plants which do not feel 
that they need federal inspection. 

The unfair proviso, or unfair administration of it, hits both large and small 
packers, the latter being less able to stand the burden. 

In passing upon agricultural appropriations for the year 1951-1952 the Con- 
gress inserted in the Appropriation Act a rather peculiar proviso reading as fol- 
lows: “Hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm or organization 
for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can be met from the 
amount appropriated for such purposes each year.” 

This language was puzzling, even to Senators. Senator Russell said, in reply 
to the statement by a witness, that the Meat Inspection Division might levy 
charges against the industry on its own initiative: 


“That could be but I think that would be a rather strained construction of 
it.” (P. 638, Senate Hearings, 1951 Appropriation Act.) 


THE ARBITRARY ACTION OF THE MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION 


Apparently without any warrant of law the Meat Inspection Division adopted 
a mandatory policy, effective February 17, 1952, under which certain federally 
inspected meat packers would be heavily penalized with additional meat inspec- 
tion cost. This authority was exercised under the proviso above referred to 
reading as follows: “Hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, 
firm, or organization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those 
which can be made from the amount appropriated for such purpose each year.” 

This certainly reads like a permissive authorization, and would seem to justify 
Senator Russell’s understanding that it was not mandatory. However, the 
Meat Inspection Division has made it mandatory by serving on certain selected 
meat packers (but not on others) a demand that they either withdraw one or 
more inspectors, seriously curtailing the operations of the plan, or, in the al- 
ternative, pay $120 per man per week for the inspection service. 

Clearly, there is nothing in the wording of the statute to justify this arbi- 
trary action. 

The small meat packers had a conference with Dr. Miller, head of the Meat 
Inspection Division at which the whole matter was thoroughly explored. It 
was called to Dr. Miller’s attention at this meeting that in Philadelphia, 
for example, only one federally inspected packer was penalized. <A similar 
situation existed in Cleveland, Ohio. Somewhat later, when a Philadelphia 
firm protested against being assessed for the cost of two inspectors, Dr. Miller 
cut the penalty in half by ordering only one inspector removed instead of two. 
We submit that this is a dangerous power to place in the hands of any executive. 
We do not believe that the Congress ever intended the authorization to be used 
in thismanner. Certainly the statute does not provide for it. 

As nearly as we can ascertain, the scheme hit upon by Dr. Miller was some- 
thing like this: 

Where a federally inspected house had what is called “a multiple crew” in 
any of its departments, one member of the crew would be withdrawn and the 
meat packer would have to pay the salary of the man so withdrawn if he wanted 
to retain his-services. Of course this had the effect of penalizing those firms 
which happen to have a multiple crew, while others went scot-free. Not by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination can any such authority be found in the 
statute. 
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THE AMOUNT OF MONEY INVOLVED 


The total amount of money involved is approximately $600,000 per annum, 
At least this is the figure mentioned by Dr. Miller as the amount of his probable 
shortage on an annual basis. For the balance of the current year the estimated 
sum is between $300,000 and $400,000. 

It is important to protect agriculture in this matter, There is some danger 
to producers because it is natural for the meat packers, at a time when margins 
are so near the vanishing point as they are now, to try to unload part of this 
cost on the farmers or other producers. There are some periods of the year when 
this probably cannot be done and when the principal burden will fall on the 
meat packing industry. It would seem to be to the interest of the Department 
of Agricuiture to make a stronger fight than it has made to save the industry 
and the producers from this burden. It is possible that a reappraisal of the in- 
spection service by the Meat Inspection Division would result in economies 
which would save a good part if not all of the claimed shortage in the appropria- 
tion. 

OVERTIME 


A serious phase of this matter is overtime. This constitutes a very heavy 
burden on the industry, much of which could be avoided if the regulations were 
more reasonable. There is reason to believe that in some instances overtime 
is charged which could be avoided under a more reasonable working arrangement. 
If the principle is sound, as Congress has held it to be, that the cost of inspection 
should be borne by the federal government for the reason that this service is 
rendered for the public benefit, and not for the benefit of meat packers, then 
overtime should be paid for by the government as well as regular overtime. 
Certainly it will not be argued that the inspection service rendered during regular 
hours is for the benefit of the public, and inspection service rendered beyond 
regular hours is not for the benefit of the public. The only logical and permanent 
solution of this problem is to have the entire cost of overtime borne by the federal 
government, 

CONCLUSION 


The House Committee has made a report in which it recommends that the 
proviso to which we object be eliminated. We ask that the Senate Committee 
concur in this recommendation. 

While it may seem irrelevant, we would urge very strongly the reinstatement 
of the Barkley-Bates Amendment providing a generally fair and equitable margin 
for the slaughter of each species of live animals. There is a tragic situation in 
the beef slaughtering industry at the present time. If all beef were sold at OPS 
ceilings, and all cattle bought in compliance, there would be a loss approximating 
$9.00 per head. Such inadequate prices could not lawfully be maintained under 
the Barkley-Bates Amendment because under that amendment a reasonable 
margin would have to be obtained for the slaughter of beef. We feel sure that 
the Senate Committee will realize the importance of beef to the whole nation and 
that the members of the Committee will bear this matter in mind. It is by no 
means an irrelevant matter because under present circumstances the beef slaugh- 
tering industry cannot fairly be asked to bear the burden of inspection costs plus 
the burden of a very unfair price structure on beef. 

Respectfully submitted. 


THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
By: C. B. HEINEMANN, President. 
WILbBur LA Rok, Jr., General Counsel. 


Dated at Washington, D. C., April 10, 1952. 


GENERAL 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1952. 


Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR RusseELL: The crop-planting survey just released by the Crop 
Reporting Board, indicating that plantings of corn, barley, sorghums, flaxseed, 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and dry beans will be seriously under goals, and that 
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farmers are going to let more land remain, in- pasture, makes it almost unthink- 
able that any farm groups should continue to oppose revision of price-support 
legislation, or to call for paralyzing reductions in agricultural appropriations 
as has been done. 

As you know, the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, in spite 
of our urgent need for all-out production of food and fiber, has called for a 
$200 million cut in USDA funds. One cut proposed is to eliminate production 
goals work altogether by cutting the fund for marketing quotas, allotments, and 
goals from $15 million down to $6 million. Unfortunately, last year’s appropria- 
tions made only $3 million available for the now critical goals work this year. 
Experience has demonstrated that the only effective way to get acreage goals 
met in such emergencies as we face today is for quotas to be sent out to counties 
and communities and then for the farmer committeemen, through personal visits 
with their farmer neighbors, to get pledges of the necessary additional plantings. 
Although hampered by labor, fertilizer, and materials shortages, we are sure 
that farmers will patriotically do their utmost to produce requirements if they 
know their individual shares. But this cannot be effectively done if the key 
agencies are paralyzed by budget reductions. Deficiency appropriations are much 
more in order in the present emergency than cuts. 

The prospect of underproduction of key crops underlines the findings of Sena- 
tor Sparkman’s subcommittee that there is need to provide credit and facilities 
to get as many as possible of our 2,000,000 disadvantaged farmers into full pro- 
duction. Yet Congress is today being urged to reduce the budget of the Farmers 
Home Administration, which has such a program, by nearly 20 percent. Their 
funds, both administrative and loan authorities, should be greatly expanded 
instead. 

It would be equally tragic to reduce incentives for soil conservation to assure 
good crops, as is being urged by the Farm Bureau in its proposed drastie cuts 
of the agricultural-conservation program and Soil Conservation Service, and 
by the National Grange. Crop insurance, Forest Service protection, and develop- 
ment of grazing lands and forest resources, and other United States Department 
of Agriculture services are more needed in this critical time than ever before, yet 
it is proposed to cut nearly every United States Department of Agriculture pro- 
gram except the Farm Bureau pet (Extension Service, which does that organi- 
zation’s chores in many States and could operate much more efficiently without 
additional funds, if relieved of its work for the private organization). 

The fact is that certain frustrated leaders, in alliance with former Liberty 
Leaguers, American Firsters, processors, and business interests, are out to 
punish and paralyze United States Department of Agriculture agencies which, 
unlike Extension Service in many States, do net bend the knee and work within 
the Farm Bureau power structure. The proposed cuts in budgets are pure power 
politics, tragically timed. 

It would be just as foolhardy to undercut and hinder agricultural production 
as the production of steel, light metals, electrie power, or other basic mobiliza- 
tion essentials. We are already short of feed grains. Carry-over is low. Because 
of increased population and food demand, record crops aren’t enough to meet our 
requirements. We must move far out beyond previous records to meet our 
mobilization needs. 

Instead of paralayzing our agricultural programs, the need today is to expand 
those that are key in getting production, and to strengthen farm-price supports, 
eliminating the roll-back parity and sliding scale, so farmers can produce wheat, 
corn, feeds, and cotton without the threat of a 60-cent drop in their wheat-price 
supports, to give one example, on January 1, 1954. 

I am certain that you are already giving consideration to the emergency situa- 
tion revealed by the Crop Reporting Board report. This letter is to give you our 
viewpoint, supplementing previous statements made to you prior to exact knowl- 
edge on the prospective production situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES G. Patton, President. 
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RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, SECRETARIES, 
AND DrIRecToRS OF AGRICULTURE, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 4, 1952. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Enclosed herewith is Resolution No. 32 which was passed by the 
National Association of Commisisoners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agricul- 
ture in Biloxi, Miss., November 15, 1951. The association requested that I send 
you a copy of this resolution and that you please give it due consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert T. THornsure, Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION No. 32——PASSED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, 
SECRETARIES, AND DIRECTORS OF AGRICULTURE, BILOXI, MIss., NOVEMBER 15, 
1951 


Whereas the 1946 Congress unanimously passed the Hope-Flannagan Market 
Research Act; and 

Whereas the original intent of Congress was for State departments of agricul- 
ture to set up market-service programs ; and 

Whereas under such arrangement States are matching the Federal funds, 
thereby doubling the services ; and 

Whereas State departments should not be penalized because of their delay in 
getting programs started, as such delay was necessitated by having to secure 
appropriations on the State level; and 

Whereas States now have trained personnel and have commendable programs 
in operation; and 

Whereas State departments of agriculture endorse reductions in Federal non- 
defense expenditures and are willing to accept the same percentage of reduction 
as other agencies receiving RMA funds: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Direc- 
tors of Agriculture assembled in Bilovi, Miss., November 12-15, 1951, That the 
Bureau of Budget, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Research 
Administration be requested to make available to State departments of agri- 
culture sufficient funds to carry on present programs and to allow for reasonable 
expansion and the entrance of new States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the said agencies be required to distribute funds as was the 
original intent of Congress ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Appropriations Committees of both Houses of Congress, 


Rust PREVENTION ASSOCIATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 18, 1952. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THye, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Tirye: The enclosed statement presents facts regarding the con- 
tributions of research to the welfare of agriculture. It points out the need for 
a reevaluation of the expenditures now being made within the Department of 
Agriculture. Waste in Government spending, either for military or civilian pur- 
poses, is inexcusable. All nonessential governmental expenditures should be 
eliminated. 

The value and merit of agricultural research is outstanding. The results of 
investments in such research accrue to all the people. Therefore, Federal and 
State governments must lead in supporting agricultural research. They alone 
ean provide the stability and continuity of effort which are the basis for any 
successful research program. 

Continuous careful study and evaluation of all projects which bear the name 
of research are necessary to prevent duplication and careless planning. Indi- 
vidual scientists, as well as officials of the Agricultural Research Administration 
and State experiment station officials, are charged with this responsibility and 
are actively seeking to meet this problem. 

There is no need to glamorize agricultural research in order to prove its worth. 
On a dollar-and-cents basis, it has returned to the Nation many times its cost. 
Research and education are largely responsible for our present large output of 
agricultural products per man. Our ample and varied food diet helps to give 
us an unusually high national standard of living. 
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Back in 1925 there were only 116,000,000 people in the United States. In 1950 
there were 150,000,000. By 1975, only 23 years ahead, it is estimated we will 
have at least. 190,000,000 mouths to feed. Within this country the necessary 
increase of food and fiber products to maintain present living standards can be 
met only by (1) increased acreage (sufficient new acres are not available) ; 
(2) increased yields; and (3) protection from pests and diseases for the food 
produced. The last two can be accomplished only by greatly increased research 
in all agricultural fields. 

Some research takes years to complete. The present research machine is 
underpowered and operates very inefficiently because of inadequate financial 
support. It is a cold, solid fact that unless we want to lower our living standards 
in the years to come agricultural production research must be greatly increased 
in the near future. 

It would not be sound politically or economically to cut an already weakened 
agricultural research program which is so vital to the welfare of all the people. 
This is a powerful noncontroversial phase of the agricultural program which all 
parties and candidates will do well to support, for it has great popular appeal as 
well as being economically sound. 

Any reductions from the present low budget allotments for agricultural research 
projects would be disastrous. Where would the cuts fail? You may be sure it 
would be at that point in the line where the actual research is done (in the labora- 
tories and in the field), not among the administrative personnel. We are not 
implying that a highly qualified administrative staff is not needed ; we are merely 
pointing out where the cut would come, and the results. 

You are respectfully requested to give careful consideration to the needs of 
agricultural research. Actively protect it now, and seek in the future to give it 
its proper place in the over-all agricultural program. Your share in this effort 
will result in lasting benefits to our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp G. Frercuer, Precutive Secretary. 


Enclosure. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, A NEGLECTED GOLD MINE 


(Prepared by Donald G. Fletcher, Rust Prevention Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 


Agricultural research has become a rallying ground for all producers, proces- 
sors, handlers, and consumers of agricultural products. BPxpanded research in 
this field is essential to the future welfare of America. 

Agricultural research has repaid many times over every dollar invested to date. 
The farmer, the merchant, the businessman—every citizen benefits by the results 
of such research. Research in the past 50 years has made our agriculture the 
most advanced in the world. New varieties of plants, better strains among the 
breeds of livestock and poultry, streamlined feeding practices, new specialized 
machinery, soil-conservation practices, adapted production methods, better stor- 
age, handling, and marketing procedures have been worked out, and many other 
improvements have been developed since 1900. 

All of these things did not just happen. Practically every major change was 
brought about by long hours of research by many men. The knowledge used by 
the scientists has been slowly and painstakingly built up over a period of many 
years. New and shorter techniques and methods of doing research and applying 
the results are constantly being developed. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, one of our greatest living scientists, has said, “Science and 
technology must be mobilized for national service in times of emergency, but we 
need to maintain scientific perspective in these times. There should be no mora- 
toriu mon basic research, even in times of stress, for research is the living source 
of progress. Research must provide a reservoir of facts and principles on which 
procedures and processes can be based when necessity arises.” 

In the past, pressure to solve the emergency and immediate agricultural prob- 
lems has delayed or prevented scientists from carrying on basic research in many 
fields. It is not sufficient to know that certain results occur if scientists follow 
certain procedures in crossing plants, feeding animals, controlling diseases, ete. 
They must know the “why” back of the results so that such knowledge can be 
used in solving similar problems more quickly in the future. —- 

For the funds involved, remarkable progress has been made. Only trained 
scientists can do the research work required. State experiment stations, the 
research bureaus of the United States Department of Agriculture, and a few 
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privately endowed institutions are the only places where qualified men are 
available to do such a job. When the needs for research in every phase of 
agriculture are considered, the efforts made to date have been very limited. 
The need for both basic research which answers many of the “why” questions, 
and applied research which helps to show how the problems can be solved, is vital 
to future progress in agriculture. 

Crop and animal production are becoming very specialized. Special strains 
adapted for certain uses and grown under restricted climate, soil, or feed con- 
ditions constantly present new and complex problems that must be solved if this 
eountry is to maintain its present standard of living. 

The progress we have made in agriculture during the past 25 years is based 
largely on the research work which was done in the period, 1900-1925, or before. 
In spite of the wonderful technological and mechanical advancement which has 
been made, one does not merely turn a switch to get the answers to our compli- 
cated biological questions. Months and years of careful research by the best 
scientists go into every tiny advancement of our agricultural knowledge. Once a 
specific problem is solved, the answer seems quite simple and the benefits are 
accepted by many without thought of what work was necessary to provide the 
answer. 

Research has produced many miilions of dollars in additional wealth for the 
Nation through the development of new hybrid varieties of crops and lines of 
livestock and poultry. Constant research in the mechanical field has played an 
important role in increasing the output per farm worker by 100 percent in the 
past 50 years. 

‘To the Nation, research now means that only 16 percent of the population pro- 
duces the food, fiber, and other raw materials to feed and clothe the other 84 per- 
cent of our 150 million people and enable them to maintain the highest standard 
of living in the world. 

To the farmer, research means hybrid corn, higher yielding disease-resistant 
crops, better control of insects, soil erosion, and weed control. It means livestock 
and poultry that grow faster with greater efficiency on balanced rations or forage 
pastures, and dairy cows that give more milk and butterfat. It means the 
efficient use of the farmer’s time with the help of electricity and better farm 
equipment, more intelligent use of his land and forests, and better methods of 
marketing what he grows. It all adds up to a better living and a better way 
of life. 

As a result of a depression and drought during the 1930’s and the war period 
of the 1940’s when growing conditions were generally unusually good, agricul- 
tural research has not kept pace with the needs of agriculture. A combination 
or circumstances has been the cause of the present situation. No one person 
or group has been solely responsible, therefore no good can come of reviewing the 
shortsightedness of policies which have led to the understaffed and underfinanced 
agricultural research programs maintained by both State and Federal groups. 

While research needs in the past have been sold largely on the basis of the 
wonderful results obtained by the scientists, it is high time that attention be 
called to the vast research field which needs to be investigated but which to date 
has only been touched. The results will be commensurate with those already 
obtained, but on a much greater scale. Knowledge and the results of research 
are cumulative; they snowball if given a chance. The chief drawback at present 
is the inadequacy of both State and Federal funds for this work. 

New races of stem rust are threatening our grain crops. Past epidemies of rust 
have destroyed as much as 300 million bushels of wheat alone in the United 
States and Canada during a single year. We will be most fortunate if we escape 
serious rust losses during the years necessary for the scientists to develop varie- 
ties of grain resistant to the new races of rust. The need for a few extra hands 
of some extra equipment is solemnly questioned by Congress or our State legis- 
latures, while a single rust epidemic or other outbreak of some pest could cost 
the Nation tousands of tons of food and millions of dollars. 

Insects are said to cost the Nation $4 billion worth of agricultural produc- 
tion each year. It is estimated that about 10 percent of all farm animals will 
be lost because of diseases and parasites. The potential meat supply lost in this 
way would feed 10 million people for a whole year. Brucellosis, or Bangs disease, 
alone costs the Nation a billion pounds of milk a year, besides endangering the 
health of many people through the spread of undulant fever which this disease 
of animals causes in humans. Mastitis in our dairy herds adds 40 eents per 
hundred pounds to the cost of milk production, 
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Newcastle disease of poultry can reduce egg production by 50 percent in 8 
months’ time. Storage insects, fungi and bacteria causing molds and rots in agri- 
culture products make large quantities of agricultural corps and food products 
unfit for both human’ and animal consumption every year. Much information 
is lacking regarding molds, bacteria, and other micro-organisms in the soil, both 
from a beneficial and a harmful standpoint. 

Our population continues to increase and thus complicates our problems. An 
interesting and well-documented book entitled, “Population on the Loose,” by 
Pendell is well worth reading today. We may not agree with all the author's 
conclusions but the book is one of the most thought-provoking published in 1951 
on the closely related subjects of agricultural production and population trends. 

The present cost of Government is beyond the comprehension of most people. 
In the following tables, only Federal budget figures are given. State expendi- 
tures, as they apply to agricultural research, would show the same “penny-wise 
and pound foolish” attitude toward an investment in a true gold mine—agricul- 
tural research. 


United Siates budget expenditures 


estimates, 1953 


Military services... ae donie ---| ar ze, 000, 000 | | $49, 662, 000, 000 $51, 163, 000, G00 
Veterans’ services and benefits _- : 2, 000, 000 | 4, 021, 000, 000 | 4, 197, 000, 000 
International security and foreign relations____---. oe 000, 000 7, 504, 000, 000 | 10, 844, 000, 000 
Social Security, welfare, and health ...._.._.-.-.- 2 659, 000, 000 2, 545, 000, 000 2, 662, 000, 000 
Housing and community development ‘ wl 849, 000, 000 425, 000, 000 
Education and general research - cA 235, 000, 000 269, 000, 000 
Agriculture and agriculture resources... ---.-.--- 1, 397, 000, 000 | , 474, 000, 000 
Natural resources... a ‘ 3, 047,000,000 | 3° 185, 000, 000 
‘Transportation and c: »ymmunieations. __- ae 1, 889, 600, 000 | , 863, 000, 000 
Finance, commerce, and serene =. dstate 351, 000, 000 
Labor_._..---. fe ai vada ateemees iniaina , 000, 243, 000, 000 
General governme a ; 1, 457, 000, 000 
Interest... --- : ti whe 6, 255, 000, 000 
Reserve for continge’ neies. ; pil - 03 bate ates 


1952 E Present budget 
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Total. Oe eee _ ~ 69, 109, 000, 000 | 79, 254, 000, 000 
Public debt at end of year_ 255, 222, 000, 000 | 260, 222, 000, 000 


The above figures were taken from budget estimates for the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, page A5, 
published by the United States Government Printing Office. 

According to a statement made on page 410 of this same publication, the 
funds of the Department of Agriculture are distributed percentagewise among 
the programs as follows: 


Percent 
Production, purchase, and distribution of commodities___._.._..___-____- 
Conservation and development of resources___..-.-.--.--------.-.----- 
WO MR ops ca I eins eebdblignd Hite oo ms tena date SL 
Rural electrification, and telephone loans__--____-_-_----------_-__-.__ 
Research * 
Cooperative extension work 
Marketing, regulatory and service activities_______ 
Plant and animal diseases and pest control__-___ 
Crop insurance 
All other 


1 Agricultural research, according to the Agriculture Department's own figures, is allotted 
only 4.1 percent of the total of $1,478,000,000 spent by the Department. 


Nano hHeH ot 


As everyone knows, the buying power of the dollar today is only about 56 per- 
cent of what it was in 1940. In terms of the 1940 dollar, this year’s proposed 
Federal allotment for agricultural research ($57,000,000) will amount to $32,- 
000,000 as compared with the $29,000,000 spent in 1940. 

It may be of interest to review what the situation is in one research division 
of one research bureau in the Department-of Agriculture. The Division of 
Cereal Crops and Diseases of the Bureau of Plant Industry carries on research on 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, popeorn, and grain 
sorghum. The annual farm value of these crops amounts to $7,500,000,000; 638 
percent of the acreage of the principal crops and 50 percent of the farm value 
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of 72 crops grown in the United States are included in the research program car- 
ried on by this one division. Less than a million dollars is spent by this division 
on its vital research work. 

More than 75 percent of the funds for this division is spent in the States in 
cooperation with the State experiment stations on regional and national prob- 
lems. During the period, 1941 to 1952, this division alone lost 40 research men 
and 12 other employees from its staff, who could not be replaced because of insuf- 
ficient funds. To be successful, a research program must have continuity. All 
research in the United States Department of Agriculture now lacks this vital 
feature. 

Highly skilled scientists are compelled to spend considerable time doing routine 
tasks or marking labels, filling seed envelopes, and many similar jobs which are 
merely the mechanics of research and which could be done by any intelligent 
person at a helper’s wage. The know-how resulting from years of training could 
be expanded several fold if extra hands were provided. In many cases the 
investment of a few thousand dollars would speed up the work two, three or more 
times. 

From the foregoing tables it is apparent that for some time this country has 
been spending a large part of its wealth and energies on destructive matters— 
past wars, present “police actions,” and future preparedness. An active program 
of agricultural research is a wholly constructive action which can be achieved 
by making a larger investment in agricultural research. 

As John Ruskin said, “And as we build, let us think that we build forever. Let 
it be such work as our descendants will thank us for; and let us think, as we lay 
stone on stone, that a time is to come when these stones are held sacred because 
our hands have touched them, and that men will say as they look upon the labor 
and wrought substance of them, ‘See, this our fathers did for us’.” 

Richt-thinking citizens are convinced that all nonessential governmental ex- 
penditures must be sharply curtailed. In suggesting that more adequate agricul- 
tural research appropriations be provided, no increase in the tetal budget for the 
Department of Agriculture is contemplated. It is believed that a reduced 
Government budget can be achieved while providing an effective research program 
by reevaluating present governmental expenditures and effecting necessary 
reductions in other less essential programs than research. 

Agricultural science as we know it today is still in its infancy, but how little 
we would know now if scientists 100 years ago had not begun seeking the “why 
und how” of many of the questions that faced them in the plant and animal 
kingdoms. A better understanding of the needs of agricultural research from 
producer to consumer will help provide a more adequate program. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


CHRISTIANSTED, St. Crorx, April 7, 1952. 
CHAIRMAN SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

St. Croix farmers urgently implore your invaluable and prompt assistance 
restore appropriations effectuate Public Law Virgin Islands Experiment Station. 
Lack appropriations closes up agricultural station June 30. Services great value 
farmers especially continuation improved extension service administered by 
Federal extension service. 

FARMERS PRODUCTION AND MARKETING SERVICE, 
HENRY ROHLSEN, Director. 


BUREAU OF PLANT LNDUSTRY 


STATE OF NortH Dakota, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. Minton R. Youne, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR YouN@: I urge you to support the appropriation for agricul- 
tural research which, as I understand it, is now before Congress and will be 
officially passed en within a very short time. 

I am naturally interested in the appropriation as a whole pertaining to agri- 
culture.. However, the part of it dealing with research is of the greatest imper- 
tance because, as you know, it takes years of research in order to perfect the 
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many varieties of grain especially that will in the future be both rust resistant 
and drought resistant. This kind of work, as you know, cannot be done in 1 
year or 2 years and, therefore, research must go on in order to protect, American 
agriculture. The farmers in the North Central States do face very hazardous 
conditions from rust and drought. The rust control, as you know, has done a 
magnificent job, and the various experiment stations also have been constantly 
experimenting with new varieties of wheat, flax, and other grains. This work 
must go on and finances must be available as I believe it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for national defense as well as for the protection of American economy. 
Trusting that you will do all you can in behalf of this appropriation, I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
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Matu DauL, Commissioner. 


Pore, BALLARD, & Loos, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1952. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Hayven: In behalf of Sunkist Growers I wish earnestly to 
request your strong support for the inclusion in the appropriation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of the sum of $125,000 for use in citrus tree 
decline research by the United States subtropical fruit field station of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, located in Orlando, 
Fla. 

The citrus industry of California, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana, and Florida are 
deeply concerned over the threatened spread of certain diseases which can raise 
havoc with the citrus orchards of this country. The one best hope of solving 
this most serious problem is intelligent, timely and adequately financed research 
to check and eliminate these diseases and to aid in the development of resistant 
root stocks for use in the citrus industry. The work being carried on at the 
United States subtropical fruit field station at Orlando is important to citrus 
growers and all producing areas. 

There are 875,000 acres of citrus orchards in the United States, comprising 
approximaiely 62,000,000 trees growing principally in the States of California, 
Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and Florida. This acreage has a conservatively esti- 
mated value of $1,750,000,000. A staggering percentage of loss of this gross value 
is sustained by the citrus industry every year from decline and death of trees 
in their prime, due to a score of recognized diseases and to unfavorable condi- 
tions including salt, boron, and cold. The industry is alarmed at the very appar- 
ent increase in losses from these causes and the threat of even more disastrous 
losses as these disorders, many of them infectious, continue to spread from tree 
to tree, orchard to orchard, and section to section. A major portion of these 
losses could be terminated if adequate knowledge, based on sound research, were 
available. 

These tree declines occur in all of the citrus producing States, each area having 
at least several of the various types of decline as major problems. In Florida 
two major diseases known as “spreading decline” and “Plant City decline” are 
in rapid increase, and having ruined thousands of acres, now threaten many ad- 
ditional thousands. In California and Louisiana “quick decline” (known as 
tristeza in South America) is killing ever-increasing numbers of trees. The other 
citrus-producing areas live in dread of the spread of this disease to their plant- 
ings. Gummosis and xyloporosis (causal agents in both disorders still unde- 
termined), foot rot (a fungus disease), salt and cold injury are common to all of 
the areas. In Texas, declines from gummosis, salt, boron, and cold have proven 
ruinous to the industry. 

Due to lack of an adequate research program on citrus-tree declines the cause 
of many of these declines is still unknown. However, the disorders are essen- 
tially root troubles and, as such, are amenable to control by use of rootstocks 
resistant to the various disease organisms or tolerant of unfavorable soil con- 
ditions such as salt and boron. State and Federal agencies have been working on 
phases of this general problem insofar as personnel and funds permit. The in- 
dustry groups are convinced that the seriousness of the problem in terms of dollar 
losses and the prospects of even greater losses due to the increasing prevalence of 
the tree declines calls for greater expenditures of funds for this research in 
order to preserve this important agricultural industry. 

A careful evaluation of the magnitude of the problem and of the present 
necessarily inadequate efforts of the various research agencies toward the solu- 
tion of this problem has resulted in the conclusion that not less than $125,000 
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should be appropriated by the Congress for citrus-tree decline research by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the several citrus producing States. 

Sunkist Growers and its many citrus-producer members will sincerely appre- 
ciate both your individual support of this particular appropriation and your 
cooperation in calling to the attention of other members of the Senate of the 
importance of this work and the necessity for the appropriation both in the 
interest of the citrus industry and of the Nation asa whole. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN F, DONELAN, 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTsS, 
SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH, 
Houston, Tex., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: At the annual meeting of the southwestern branch 
of the American Association of Economic Entomologists held February 28 and 29, 
1952, the following resolution was unanimously adopted by the members: 


“RESOLUTION 2 


“Whereas the spread of the pink bollworm has increased to such alarming pro- 
portions during the past 2 years; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the continued spread of this insect creates a threat 
to the most profitable production of cotton: Therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, That this organization go on record as favoring the appropriation 
for the securing of sufficient funds by Federal, State, and private industry to 
adequately support all phases of pink bollworm research and control. It is the 
definite recommendation of this group that such increased appropriations should 
not be made available at the expense of the current cotton insect research pro- 
gram ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to the Chief of the Bureau of Eutomology and Plant Quarantine, to the 
National Cotton Council, and to the United States Senators and Congressmen 
from the Southwestern States.” 

Respectfully yours, 
SHERMAN W. CLARK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


FOREST SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1952. 


Hon, RicHaArp B. Russet, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR RuSSELL: You will probably remember that during considera- 
tion of the 1952 agriculture appropriation bill questions were raised by members 
of your subcommittee regarding the advisability of financing new timber access 
roads from the proceeds of timber sales. Apparently this same matter discussed 
again during conference consideration of the bill as the conference report, page 9, 
contains the following statement: 

“Forest development roads and trails: Appropriates $13,000,000, instead of 
$11,500,000 as proposed by the House and $14,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
In the opinion of the conferees expenditures for new timber access roads should 
be made from receipts from timber sales in such a manner that local contributions 
can be obtained from their timber receipts. It is hoped that legislation can be 
enacted during the coming year to make this possible.” 

In keeping with the above, the Department has prepared a draft bill, copy 
attached, which would accomplish the apparent objective of the committee. We 
have discussed this draft briefly with Congressman Whitten who, upon his 
request, has been furnished with sufficient copies for the members of the House 
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Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations to review the draft before any steps 
are taken to place it in customary channels for consideration as proposed legis- 
lation. This action was considered appropriate since the desire that such a 
proposal be developed was initiated by the conference committee. 

Inasmuch as members of your committee were also members of the conference 
committee on the 1952 agriculture appropriation bill, we wondered whether you 
would also like to consider and comment upon the draft before any further action 
is taken on it. Your opinion and comments regarding the draft would be appre- 
ciated. We will be happy te provide you with additional copies if you wish them 
for other members of your committee. If you feel that you have the time to do 
so, we would be very. happy to have representatives of the Forest Service meet 
with you to discuss the draft and answer any questions you may have regarding 
it. If so, Lehman Anderson might give me a ring when it is most convenient. 
On the other hand, if the other pressing matters which are occupying your time 
and attention will not permit you to discuss the draft at this time, we will 
proceed to have it considered by the appropriate legislative committees if that 
is your wish. 

Sincerely, 
Rapa S. Roserts, Budget Officer. 
Attachment. 


A BILL To provide for a suitable and adequate system of timber access roads to and in 
the national forests of the United States, and for other purpcses 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to provide for the survey, construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of 
timber access roads to and in the national forests either directly, through require- 
ments in contracts for the sale of national forest timber, or by cooperation with 
public or private agencies or persons. The authority herein contained is in 
addition to and not in substitution for the authority of existing law. 

Sec. 2. All receipts from the sale of forest products for each national ‘forest 
which are in excess of the average of the receipts from the sale of forest products 
from such national forest in the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 shall be available at 
the end of each fiscal year to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
survey, construction, and reconstruction of timber access roads in the State in 
which such national forest is situated: Provided, That where any national forest 
is situated in more than one State the amount available from such national 
forest shall be available for expenditure in each State in proportion to the area 
of the national forest situated in each State: Provided further, That not more 
than ‘$25,000,000 shall be made available in any fiscal year: Provided further, 
That if the total excesses of receipts from all national forests having such 
excesses are greater than $25,000,000 the amounts made available from each 
national forest having an excess shall be proportionate: Provided further, That 
the amounts made available hereunder shall remain available until expended: 
Provided further, That there shall be deducted from the receipts of each national 
forest before application of the provisions of section 500, title 16, United States 
Code, the amounts made available hereunder: Provided further, That any 
amounts made available hereunder which the Secretary determines are not 
needed for the purposes of this Act in connection with timber access roads in 
any State shall be transferred to and deposited in the forest reserve fund and 
shall be treated as national forest receipts of the fiscal year in which such 
transfer is made for each national forest in the State in proporition to the 
amounts made available from each national forest in the State in the preceding 
fiscal year: And provided further, That the amounts made available hereunder 
shall be available for the rental, purchase, construction, or alteration of build- 
ings necessary for the storage and repair of equipment and supplies used for 
timber access road construction, but the total cost of any such building purchased, 
altered, or constructed from funds made available hereunder shall not exceed 
$15,000 with the exception that any building erected, purchased, or acquired, the 
cost of which was $15,000 or more, may be improved within any fiscal year by an 
amount not to exceed 2 per centum of the cost of such buildings certified by the 
Chief of the Forest Service. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be held advisory public 
hearings on access road construction or reconstruction programs comprising the 
projects or groups of projects proposed for construction with funds made avail- 
able by section 2 hereof. Such hearings shall be held sufficiently in advance of 
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the planned commencement of construction or reconstruction so that the Secre- 
tary will be afforded full opportunity to consider the views of interested persons 
presented at the hearings as to the practicability and feasibility of such construc- 
tion or reconstruction. The Secretary shall determine the forest areas to be 
included at such hearings and such hearings shall be held at a convenient and 
accessible place within or in the vicinity of such areas. Notice of any such 
hearing shall be given at least ten days prior to the hearing in a newspaper of 
general circulation in the area, which notice shall include a statement indicating 
the approximate location of each road. 

Sec. 4 As used herein, the term “timber access roads” means such roads as are 
construeted, reconstructed, and maintained for the primary purpose of utilizing 
the timber resources of the national forests. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture, in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, is authorized to cooperate with public and private agencies and persons and, 
if the cooperator contributes an equitable share of the costs as determined by the 
Secretary, he may be permitted to haul forest products over such roads under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. Any moneys depos- 
ited under such cooperative agreement shall be covered into the Treasury and 
shall constitute a special fund which is hereby made available until expended for 
the purposes for which it is deposited. 

Except as authorized in the preceding paragraph, timber and other forest 
products cut or removed from nonfederally owned lands may be hauled over 
timber access roads only if (1) the quantity of forest products hauled is minor 
and it is determined under rules and regulations of the Secretary that the in- 
terests of the United States require no payment or deposit, or (2) the payment is 
made of an equitable fee in such amount and for such period as is determined 
by the Secretary, which fee shall be covered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous 
receipt, and a deposit is made of such amount as may be required by the Secretary 
to cover the cost of that part of the maintenance of the road occasioned by such 
hauling, which deposit shall be covered into the Treasury and shall constitute a 
special fund which is hereby made available until expended for such maintenance : 
Provided, That deposits made for the maintenance of a number of roads within 
the same work unit may be combined for expenditure for maintenance of such 
roads and any deposits under this section in excess of the amount found to be 


due shall be transferred into the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt: And pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may also require such deposits 
from purchasers of national forest or other federally owned timber: And provided 
further, That in lieu of making deposits for road maintenance, timber haulers 
may be permitted to perform road maintenance required by reason of their hauling 
under such terms and conditions as the Secretary may establish. 


IvAAK Walton LEAGUE oF AMERICA, INC., 
MARSHALL CoUNTY CHAPTER, 
Warshalltoin, Towa, March 26, 1982. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Haypen: Once again the lowa division of the Izaak Walton 
League urges you to strengthen Federal forestry research work by increasing 
appropriations for that very important phase of Forest Service activities. 

No general increase has been provided for forestry research during the past 
few years. The increased salary rates voted by Congress, higher prices for 
materials and supplies, and generally higher operating costs during the same 
period have, consequently, caused a curtailment of the forestry research program. 
Appropriations of 3 to 5 years ago, which were even inadequate then, are still 
more inadequate under today’s prices. 

Since I am sure you are fully aware of the need for and benefits of an aggressive 
and expanding forestry research program, I am not going into a long discussion 
of those subjects. I do want to point out, however, that the establishment in 
1946 of the Iowa Forestry Research Center, a branch of the United States Forest 
Service’s Central States Forest Experiment Station, has created greater recogni- 
tion of and interest in woodland conservation than ever before existed in Iowa. 
The research work of the Iowa center is bringing much wider recognition of the 
place of woodlands in our timber, soil, water, and wildlife conservation pro- 
grams. Progress .of the Iowa center could be increased greatly if additidnal 
funds were made available to it. 
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We respectfully urge that you provide a substantial increase for forestry 
research in the 1953 budget of the Forest Service. 
Very sincerely yours, 






D. ©, Kern, 
Chairman, Forestry Committee, Iowa Division, IWLA. 







SOIL-CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 










HENDERSON CouNTy Farm BurEAUv, ENC., 
Lexington, Tenn., January 23, 1952. 





Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senator Estes KEFAvUvER, 
Senate Office Building. 
Congressman TomM MURRAY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: The Henderson County Farm Bureau directors at a recent regular 
meeting considered the need of soil conservation districts in Tennessee and 
especially in Henderson County for additional technical assistance. 

Henderson County is a new district, having been organized around August 1 
last. The need for soil and water conservation in this county is urgent. We 
have only one technician who is given the additional responsibility by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of layout and checking of agricultural conservation program 
permanent practices such as terracing, drainage, and ponds. 

We are told that the Soil Conservation Service has insufficient funds for 
furnishing additional technical personnel. The Farm Bureau directors took 
action endorsing increased appropriations for Soil Conservation Service in order 
that districts may have sufficient personnel to do the job. 

It is the position of Farm Bureau directors that the taxpayers’ dollar could 
be better invested in detailed, long-time farm planning to increase tmcome and 
conserve soil and water than be used so greatly toward payments on ACP 
practices. 

We would appreciate your attention to the problem. 

Very truly yours, 























E. BH. Ker, 
President, Henderson County Farm Bureau. 







PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 






AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 


CARTHAGE, Mo., April 1, 1952. 


CHAIRMAN OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has recommended a reduction in the 
1953 appropriations for PMA. I feel that the membership of our county farm 
bureau heartily favor the full appropriation. Being a member and past presi- 
dent of our farm bureau, I would like to urge that the full appropriation for PMA 


be continued, 
C. S. FuLLerTon. 


CarTHAGE, Mo., April 1, 1952. 


CHAIRMAN OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I heartily favor the PMA conservation payments and think they are necessary 
for our best production and soil conservation. I am a member of the farm 
bureau and believe a majority of our farmers favor continuing the full appro- 


priation. 
C. B. Rice. 


CartHaae, Mo., April 1, 1952. 
CHAIRMAN OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE, -~ 

" Washington, D. C.: 

I heartily favor continuing PMA payments and believe it vital to our con- 
servation and production program. I believe the majority of Jasper County 
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farmers heartily favor continuing the full appropriation. I recommend this as 


a member of the farm bureau and MFA. 
MervIN L. Davis. 


KLEBERG, COUNTY, 
Kingsville, Tex., April 2, 1952. 
Hon. Tom CoNnNALLY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: For many years I served as chairman of the board 
of the agricultural conservation program and I believe that I speak with experi- 
ence when I say that the agricultural conservation program in this county has 
been, and is, the most constructive piece of legislation that has come out of 
either the Roosevelt or Truman administration. 

It is with a deep regret that I have learned of the attack being made on this 
program. At the present time farmers are being called upon to make all-out 
efforts to produce food. This will cause our farms to be drained of their fertility 
and will be a handicap in our agricultural economy for years to come. We do 
not know how long this emergency will last, nor how much of the world our 
American farmers will have to feed. It is my opinion that we can ill afford to 
drastically reduce the appropriations for this conservation program. 

I do not think that the Farm Bureau speaks for the farmers when they attack 
the ACP. It is my belief that an individual poll would show at least 95 percent 
of the farmers favoring this conservation program. 

If our civilization is to continue, the preservation of our soil is a must, and I 
think that no other agency has accomplished one-tenth as much as the ACP 
in this conservation. I have traveled over most of the Southern States in the 
last few years, and especially in the cotton-producing States can results be 
measured to ascertain the benefits to our agricultural economy. I know that in 
previous program that you have favored soil conservation and I earnestly solicit 
your assistance in securing the necessary funds to continue this much-needed 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. M. BrooKsuHrre, 
County Judge, Kleberg County, Tea. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 


OFFICE OF THE DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
New York, N. Y., February 28, 1952. 
Hon. RicHArp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: At the present time, 158 of our elementary schools in the archdiocese 
of New York are participating in the luncheon program made possible by the 
Federal and State assistance. 

Approximately 200,000 meals are served weekly in these schools to 40,000 
children among whom are listed a large number who receive free meals because 
of the inadequate weekly income of their parents. 

Last year, 120 of our schools participated in this program. Since September 
1951 to date an additional 38 schools have joined the program, Before the close 
of school in June, another 22 schools will be participating—making for a total of 
180 schools in the archdiocese offering a midday meal to school children, 

While I can sincerely appreciate the tremendous responsibility you have in 
planning an adequate Federal budget I do hope that in these days of staggering 
costs that it will be possible to maintain, if not increase, the Federal appropriation 
to continue the school-lunch program which has been of such wonderful assistance 
to the school children of America. 

I wish you every blessing and success in the faithful discharge of your many 
duties and responsibilities. 

With every best wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. JoHN J. VorcHt, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Baton Rouges, La., March 4, 1952. 
Hon. Ricwuarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand hearings are to be held soon on school-lunch funds. Strongly urge 
increase in Federal school-lunch appropriation. Increased participation annually 
means decreased Federal reimbursement per lunch and increased operating costs 
mean increased selling prices to children or lower-quality meals. Statistics 
prove increase in cost to children decreases number participating, thus minimizing 
effectiveness of this vital health and nutrition program. Because of thousands 
of additional children reaching school age thus increasing enrollments additional 
Federal assistance needed to further develop this important health and nutrition 
program, 

EVELYN TERRELL, 
School Lunch Supervisor, Louisiana State Department of Education. 


Strate or Fora, 
DEPARTMENT OF EpucatIoNn, 
Tallahassee, March 4, 1952. 
Hon. Rrcnarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senaie Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENATOR RuSSELL: A report of the legislative committee of the American 
School Food Service Association states, “the proposed budget which the President 
recently submitted to the Congress recommends a school-lunch appropriation for 
1952-53 of only $83,367,591, an amount no larger than that provided for the 
current year.” 

To permit the payment of 9-cent rates of reimbursement, as National School 
Lunch Act funds originally allowed, would require an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $126,524,000. Florida is now able to pay an average rate of only 3.7 
cents instead of the 9 cents needed. To provide for a normal increase in the 
number of children reimbursed would require an additional $3.5 million, or a total 
of about $130 million. 

The situation in this State is, I believe, fairly typical of conditions that exist 
in other States. The number of children reimbursed has increased rapidly and 
should increase more rapidly as new school buildings are constructed. The 
amount of Federal funds per child has decreased. The child now pays a larger 
percent of the operating costs than he did in 1946. This has made necessary an 
increase in the sale price which results in a decrease in percent of children 
served per school. 

A letter just received from the American Parents Committee, Inec., which 
organization is working to secure a more adequate school-lunch appropriation, 
indicates that subcommittee hearings will begin today. An increased school- 
lunch appropriation will improve the health of the children of Florida and will 
benefit Florida’s agricultural industry. Your help in securing this appropriation 
is needed. 

Cordially yours, 
Tuomas D, Bartey. 


AKIBA HEBREW ACADEMY, 
Brona, N. Y., March 4, 1952. 
Mr. Ricuarp B. Russet, 
Chairman, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: We understand that the national school-lunch program is to be 
reviewed by the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee of which you are a 
member. The importance of this program to our school is so great that we are 
communicating with you in the hope that Federal appropriations for the program 
will be increased. 

The Akiba Hebrew Academy, founded on the principle that Bible Judaism 
and democracy are inseparable ideals, is a community school. Few of our chil- 
dren are from homes with means. Many of them are members of the very low 
income families. Consequently, their diets are indeed meager. Both the chil- 
dren and their parents look forward to the highly nourishing meals served them 
in the school dining room. These healthful meals have, to a great extent, been 
made possible by the national school-lunch program. It is with the health needs 
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of these children in mind that we beg of you to do all that you possibly can in the 
direction of extending the program to be reviewed. ' 
Our deepest thanks and blessings to you for all the help that you can give to our 
children, the future citizens of Ameriea. 
Respectfully yours, 
AKIBA HEBREW ACADEMY, 
Jacos Jurivs, Director. 


Beto Jacop ScHoor For Gir~ts or East Bronx, 
Bron, N. Y., March 5, 1982. 
Mr. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Str: I beg to approach you in an important matter: Hearings on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1952-53 will shortly commence. One of the items will 
be appropriations for the school-lunch program. I may assume that the impor- 
tanee of the school lunches is known to you. But as chairman of our school- 
lunch program I take the liberty to tell you that not only the question of provid- 
ing a warm lunch to protect the health of the children is of importance but much 
more the educational value. In discussing the bill it is only fair and just to ask 
for an increased appropriation as it is for the benefit of the youth, our future, 
in every respect. I consider it your solemn duty to vote for the highest appro- 
priation possible. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. H. ULLMANN, Principal. 


MoruHers WELFARE CLUB OF YESHIVA RApert CHAIM BERLIN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6, 1952. 


Hon, RicwHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Honoras_e Sir: In the name of our needy students, we appeal to you to use 
your good office and exert your influence on behalf of the school-lunch program. 
Our students come from the poorest of homes and the highly nutritional meal 


we serve them may be the only good one they get. Needless to say, we could not 
possibly continue this essential project without the support of the national school- 
lunch Federal subsidy. 

We know how vitally interested you are in the welfare of the children of our 
Nation. Therefore, we feel, that we are entrusting this problem in the hands of 
those who will do everything in their power to enable us to continue taking care 
of the underprivileged in our school. 

May you be fgruitful in youlr efforts for the furtherance of the school-lunch 
program and with many thanks, we are 

Respectfully yours, 
MOTHERS WELFARE CLUB OF YESHIVA RApet CHAIM BERLIN, 
Dvora Erron, President. 


Rann JAcos Josepm Scnoor anp MESIFTA, 
New York, N. Y., March 10, 1952. 
Hon. Ricu arp B. Russeiy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Russeti: Because of your great interest and activity in the national 
school-lunch program we would like to request your kind consideration on behalf 
of the children of our school who have been participating in the lunch program, 

We understand that there are to be hearings in the near future for a discus- 
sion of this program for fund appropriations for continuance of this program. 
Recause of the rising cost of food, labor, etc., we hope that you will do everything 
possible so that the program may continue. Unfortunately, poverty and malnutri- 
tion still exists, especially so in our neighborhood. Most of our children come from 
underprivileged homes and the national school-lunch program has done wonders 
in improving the physical and emotional health of these children. 

We trust that there will be an increase in appropriations. You have our ever- 
lasting thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ragsr Jacon JoserH ScHoor, 
Mr. S. H. BERNSTEIN, Secretary. 
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JewrsH CoMMUNITY ScHoo., 
New York, March 10, 1952. 


Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HoNORABLE Srr:We have recently learned of the possible curtailment of the 
national school-lunch program and would like to express our great consternation 
at the prospect, since our school is one of many charitable organizations which 
is receiving some assistance from the program. 

In these days, when public support has fallen off considerably, the help re- 
ceived from and through the program takes an added importance. 

Any adjustment—except to increase allotments to the recipient agencies— 
will add greater hardship to charitable organizations whose problems and bur- 
dens already seem insurmountable. 

We sincerely trust that you will exert your influence toward obtaining an 
increase in appropriations for the school-lunch program. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jerry CoHen, Executive Director. 


YESHIVA AND MESIFTA ToRAS CHAIM, 
or GREATER New YORK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 13, 1952. 
Senator RrcHArp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: It is indeed urgent, I am sure you will agree, when 
the health of our children is involved—not only for ourselves personally, but 
for the welfare of our Nation. 

Poor food causes sickness and sickness amongst the poor means free aid. 
Free aid, in turn, means city or State aid, and this eventually becomes a burden 
upon the taxpayer and upon the Nation. For this reason alone we should want 
to keep the highest possible health standard for the children of our Nation. 

Our school, particularly, is situated in a poor neighborhood (as are the others 
who seek financial aid) and we are forced to give free lunches to our under- 
privileged children. The cost of food today is high. The amount of appro- 
priations afforded us for lunches is insufficient to meet the high cost of the 
wholesome nourishing food necessary for our children. 

We are sure that you will acknowledge and recognize our plight and you will 
give full support in raising the sum appropriated for the national school-lunch 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
YesHiva TorRAS CHAIM OF GREATER NEW YORK, 
Rass Isaac SHIDMAN. 


Unitepv Stratrs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 24, 1952. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Subcommitee on Agriculture, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CHAIRMAN RUSSELL: I enclose herewith for your consideration, letters 
I have received from Dr. H. C. Buley, commissioner of education for the State 
of New Hampshire, and Miss Ruth M. Cutter, director of school-lunch program 
for the State of New Hampshire. 
You will note that these communications are related to the appropriation 
items for this program and I commend the data to your attention. 
Sincerely yours, 
STYLES BRIDGES. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
Concord, March 18, 1952. 
Hon. Stytes BRIDGES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DeaR SENATOR Bripces: We understand that hearings on-the school-lunch 
appropriation are to be held soon. We felt that we should give information of 
the program in New Hampshire to assist you in your thinking and voting. 
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New Hampshire is now reimbursing only 0.06 for the A type meal in lieu of the 
maximum rate of 0.09 allowable by United States Department of Agriculture. Our 
programs have grown so rapidly and the participation has increased to the point 
that we can no longer reimburse at the maximum rates. We are one of the 
States for reimbursement for the type C (one-half pint milk) program. 

Below are some pertinent facts on New Hampshire programs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Number of towns in New Hampshire with schools 

Number of towns in New Hampshire with Federal program 
Approximate number of school buildings 

Number of schools with lunch program 


PAROCHIAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Approximate number of parochial and private schools 
Number serving Federal lunch program 
It was in 1946-47 that permanent legislation by Congress turned over the 
administration of the lunch program to the State department of education. We 
felt that some comparative figures might be of value to you. 
EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL FUNDS (70 PERCENT INCREASE) 
$232, 822. 00 
136, 943. 25 
ih i iircpch cain ktsctiraterne tye tiie yiiit ansmncii ictal 
PROGRAM EXPENDITURES (116 PERCENT INCREASE) 
$1, 021, 967. 94 
471, 982. 18 
TO asian ee han Ma aa ES castolict inags lesen arias ip 549, 985. 7 


PROGRAM INCOME (151 PERCENT INCREASE) 


$795, 816. 35 
316, 532. 34 


479, 384. U1 


$3, 128, 919 
1, 096, 756 


2, 032, 163 


110, 352 


179, 821 


These statistics certainly prove that New Hampshire would like very much to 
see an increase in the Federal appropriation. We should also mention that many 
towns are making district appropriations for the school lunch. 

If there is any other information you would like we will be glad to give it to 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
RourH M. Curtes, 
Director of School Lunches. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE oF NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
Concord, March 18, 1982. 
Hon. STYLes BRIDGES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BripcEs: Present congressional hearings relative to the Fed- 
eral appropriations for school-lunch programs prompt me to urge your support 
of this vital health activity of our schools. The evidence of the benefits accrued 
to our children in terms of improved health, better eating habits, and a much 
broader knowledge of health education in general is conclusive. 

The growth of the school-lunch program in New Hampshire is one of our 
most outstanding educational achievements. Miss Cutter, State director of 
our school-lunch program, has been asked to include a letter giving you the facts 
and figures which will confirm this statement. You also will note that due to the 
tremendous growth of the school-lunch program, the Federal reimbursement has 
had to be continually reduced until it now amounts to only 6 cents per meal. 
Qur school children of New Hampshire need this supplementary financial as- 
sistance to enable them to participate in this most valuable program. Prob- 
ably no school activity has gained or earned wider public participation and 
support than the school-lunch program. 

Therefore, we do hope you will use your influence to increase the Federal ap- 
propriation for this important health education service to the children of New 
Lilampshire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hiiton C. BULryY, 
Commissioner of Education 


STATE OF ARIZONA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUnLic INSTRUCTION, 
Phoenix, March 18, 1952. 
Hon. RrcHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: The national school-lunch program, which Congress 
has already declared “a measure of national security,” is greatly in need of ade- 
quate support. The number of children under the program has increased so 
greatly that it is highly necessary to implore more Federal funds. 

The average rate of reimbursement in Arizona is 0.0475 cent per meal. The 
State districts are very generous in support of school-lunch programs. For the 
1950-51 school year, districts’ cash amounted to $135,944.35. For the 1951-52—5 
months only (September through January)—districts have already spent 
$122,713.96. 

All schools are trying to keep the cost of the meal to the child as low as pos- 
sible, but the best efforts fall short unless Federal can give some extra financial 
help to meet the rising cost of food. 

We urge you on behalf of the best interests of school children and the Nation 
to lend your support for an adequate increase in appropriations. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. Brooxs, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mary B. Pricer, 
Director of School-Lunch Program. 


OLAYTON, Ga,, April 1, 1952. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RuSSELL, 
United States Senator of Georgia, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: The Rabun County High School Parents and Teachers 
Association of Clayton, Ga., is vitally interested in the school-lunch program 
and we know of your great interest and are asking you to do all that you can to 
get an additional appropriation for the school-lunch program. 

With kindest regards to you and best wishes for the Presidential campaign. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Russet Ivir, 
President, Rabun County PTA. 
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SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 1, 1982. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Wnited States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Russet: From the very beginning the members of this 
organization have been supporters of Federal assistance for school lunches. We 
gave the appropriations wide publicity and support for the first 3 years and 
then decided to sit by and see how much the States were wfiling to do before a 
larger appropriation was suggested. 

We now have abundant proof that the States are not only meeting the required 
matching funds, but have met them many times over. We also have abundant 
proof that the combined funds—local, State, and Federal—are not sufficient to 
meet the need for school lunches at the present time. 

It is bad news, indeed, to hear that the House has seen fit to leave the appro- 
priation for school lunches at last year’s figure. Those of us who have studied 
the situation are pretty well agreed on the amount that should be appropriated 
to keep pace with the growing number of school children and the cost of living. 
However, you will note that in this fact sheet, which has been widely distributed, 
we have not named a figure for a higher appropriation. We purposely did not 
because we felt that the Senators and Congressmen are better prepared to decide 
on what extra money can be set aside for children’s lunches. We didn’t think 
for a minute that the Congressmen would vote no increase. 

You and your committee are “the court of last resort.” This is a practical 
matter, not a “tear jcrker”’ appeal. Will you recommend an increase in this 
appropriation? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. THEODOR OxHOLM, Chairman. 


Fact SHEET 7, Marcu 1952 
“WHat’s ror LuncH Topay?”’ 


An empty stomach makes a poor scholar 

A poorly educated, undernourished grown-up makes a poor citizen 

A poor citizen, whether in the armed services, on the assembly line, 
or keeping house, is a liability, not an asset to the United States 

When a kid goes to school he may go on a good breakfast, or he may not. 
Whichever he does, by noontime he is hungry and his day is only half over. A 
good lunch makes him feel like a million dollars. Congress recognized this in 
1946, enacted legislation to provide for it and voted an appropriation to carry 
it out. It got off to a good start and everyone and everything has kept on going— 
except Congress. More children, more lunchrooms (in almost every new school 
that is built), more local participation—$93 million more than in 1946, but only 
$2 million more from Congress. 

You are invited to survey the school-lunch situation as it is today to determine 
whether to leave it “as is” or take action. If Congress hears nothing, the situa- 
tion will be left “as is.’ If you believe something should be done, a few written 
words from you and a 3-cent stamp will be “mighty and shall prevail.’ At the 
end of this report are the names of the Senators and Congressman who are 
considering this appropriation. They want to know your wishes. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The National School Lunch Act, section 2: “It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress, as a measure of national security, to safeguard the health and 
well-being of the Nation’s children and to encourage the domestic consumption 
of nutritious agricultural commodities, and other food, by assisting the States 
through grants-in-aid and other means, in providing an adequate supply of foods 
and other facilities for the establishment, maintenance, operation and expansion 
of nonprofit school-lunch programs.” 
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Federal appro- | State matchin 
priation funds (requ 
(grants-in-aid) by law) | 


5 
% 
879 
21 

@) 


1 Figures not available for this year. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH INCOME FROM SOURCES WITHIN THE STATES 


Total (actual 
Sel ae Amount from 


funds) lunches bought 


$137, 340, 705 
138, 282, 000 


1 Figures not yet available for this year. 


While the States are only required to match Federal funds 114 times, the rate 
at which they are doing it is 444 times. The balance between the amount taken 
in for lunches bought and the total is made up from State and local government 
appropriations, charitable contributions, food stuffs, etc. 


Surplus commodities from 
Department of Agricul- | Operating Amount 
ture value in poundsand | costs (con- Federal 
dollars sumer price funds per 
index) agar °° og 
(1935-39 = 100) child 


139. 5 $13. 46 
159. 6 11. 64 
171.9 10. 78 
170, 2 10. 65 
171.9 9. 67 
185. 0 8. 87 


Maximum 

Number -| Percent of rate reim- 

childred school bursement 
participating | enrollment per meal 


22 
28 


1Type A with milk. 


In 1946-47, 41 States reimbursed at the rate of 9 cents per meal. 

In 1950-51, 9 States reimbursed at the rate of 9 cents per meal. 

It has been estimated that it will now take 18 cents to reimburse for the same 
quality meal that 9 cents bought in 1946-47. 

The average cost of a lunch ranges from 15 to 35 cents. The average cost of 
producing it is 20 cents per child. The amount of surplus commodities for free 
distribution has shrunk. Operating costs have risen. Dollar value has declined. 

In Georgia the average cost of producing a lunch is 22 to 27 cents per plate. 
The State can only reimburse at the rate of 8 to 5 cents for a ¢ype A lunch with 
milk. Yet Georgia contributed close to $8 million for school lunches to the Fed- 
eral Government’s $3 million, 

In New Hampshire, which matches Federal assistance 3% to 1 (the law only 
requires a 14% to 1 matching rate) the reimbursement rate for type A lunch was 
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cut from 8 cents per plate in February 1951 to 5 cents for the rest of the school 
year. Of the 3,181,000 lunches served, more than a quarter million were served 
free. 

Inflation is as real a problem to the school-lunch planner as it is to every house- 
wife. Every time the cost of school lunches goes up, more children abstain. 

A hungry child falls asleep at his desk, or becomes irritable and difficult, or 
plays truant. A lunchless day is a very long day * * * things lose their 
interest as the day wears on. * * * What did you have for lunch today? 
What do you suppose our Senators and Congressmen had for their lunches? 

Let’s see to it that every child has a good lunch while attending school. 
Congress needs to hear from you. Soon. 


IrviNeton House, 
Irvington on Hudson, N. Y., April 3, 1952. 
Senator RicHArp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RuSSELL: This letter is to urge that Congress increase its appro- 
priation of Federal grants and aid toward school lunches. We understand that 
the States are being heavily taxed and matching funds far beyond the amount 
required. This becomes increasingly difficult. And, with a lesser amount of 
surplus commodities available for free distribution, rising operating costs, and 
the dollar value declining, adequate lunches for the school children becomes a 
serious problem. 

So that we may safeguard the health and well-being of our children, and so 
healthy children can take good advantage of their educational .opportunities and 
be saved from delinquency, I would like to urge your committee to assure the 
necessary increased Federal appropriation for school lunches in the year 1952-53. 

Thank you for your interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Epwin H. Korexter, President. 


STATE OF RwAODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Providence, April 3, 1952. 
Hon. Rrcwarp B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: The Rhode Island State Department of Education strongly 
urges you and your committee to make every effort possible to secure increased 
appropriations for the Federal school-lunch program. Increased participation 
in Rhode Island makes it necessary for us to request your serious consideration 
of this increased appropriation. For 1952-53 Rhode Island will appropriate 
$145,000. This is $100,000 more than what it appropriated in 1946-47. 

The State is reaching the limit of its financial ability to carry on any great 
burden of the 39 cities and towns in Rhode Island. Thirty-two of them are 
actively participating in the school-lunch program. Since 1946, the number of 
schools being served has increased from 188 to 236. If we are to carry on this 
program to the satisfaction of all our citizens and for the health and welfare 
of our children, it will be necessary for us to have increased Federal aid. 

The Rhode Island State Department of Education is profoundiy interested in 
maintaining a high efficiency school-lunch program. Not alone because it con- 
tributes to the health and welfare of our boys and girls while they are in schvol, 
but also because it is one of the major contributing factors to our national de- 
fense. The number of rejections during the Second World War and during the 
present emergency because of vitamin deficiencies makes it imperative for school 
administrators everywhere to realize their responsibility in building up the health 
of defense manpower. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL F’. WAtsH, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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UNrtTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PropuctiON AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Pickens, 8. C., April 10, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Please refer to our letter of January 10, 1952, pertaining to the 
agricultural conservation program as administered by the Production and 
Marketing Administration in Pickens County, S. C. 

In that letter, we gave you a brief résumé of how the farmers of Pickens 
County utilized their agricultural conservation program allowance during the 
years 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

In this letter, we list the soil conservation practices as carried out in 1951 
and also the number of farmers requesting assistance for a particular practice 
in 1952. 

In the attached comparative breakdown of practices, we show the number 
of farmers requesting assistance, the extent of the practice carried out, and 
cost of the practices for the years 1950 and 1951, also the number of farmers 
requesting assistance in 1952 for each practice as a result of the “special ap- 
proach” used in Pickens County. 

In administering the “special agricultural conservation program” in Pickens 
County in 1952, the farmer elected community committeemen of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, under the supervision of the PMA county com- 
mittee, contacted each farmer in Pickens County at his farm, and after dis- 
cussing the conservation problems on that particular farm, suggested to the 
farmer the ACP practice or practices that would correct that particular con- 
servation problem. 

As a result of this farm-to-farm contact: 562 farmers requested ACP assist- 
ance in 1952 more than in 1951. This will increase the amount of conservation 
in Pickens County in 1952. 

The 1952 ACP county allocation for Pickens County is $49,000. As a result 
of the special program contacts the farmers have requested assistance in the 
amount of $58,057.96 or $9,057.96 in excess of the county allocation. Those 
requests for assistance in excess of the county allocation will be placed on a 
waiting list until (when/if) additional funds are available. 

The farmers of this county are well pleased with the special approach, that is, 


wiht the PMA community committeemen visiting their farm and assisting them 
to plan the best use of their ACP allowance to get the most conservation on 
their land. 
Please advise us if you desire any additional information as to the operation 
of the 1952 special agricultural conservation program in Pickens County, 
Thanking you for your continued interest in our farms and farm people, we 
are 


Very truly yours, 
L. P. THomas, 
Chairman, Pickens County PMA Committee. 
L. H. BALLENTINE, 
Vice Chairman, Pickens Countu PMA Committee. 
W. E. FInpiey, 
Member, Pickens County PMA Committee. 
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Comparative ACP practice breakdown 


1950 1951 | 1952 
} 





Type of practice anne 
|? Number | Extent of Value in | | Neniher | Extent of | Value in | Number 
| 
j 
| 


610 | 1, 830.00 | 191 
372, 290 |11, 540. 99 404 
3,696 | 110.88 9 
204, 800 | 1, 024. 00 37 
a 


134 | ssi Nadas 
719 | 620, 554 Pe 008. 84 

6 158. 86 
17 | 389. 50 | 


Limestone, tons___--- 
Superphosphate, P205.- 
Potash, K20.__. is 
Basic slag 
Drainage ditches. _- 0 0 
Terraces, linear feet... .__...- 57 | ¢ , 529. 09 
Lespedeza sericea __.._.......--. 21 324. 36 | 
| 4) , 850 | 18. 50 
Small rrain, MN eo oT 3 0 | 22. 50 | 
Annual lespedeza, acres... 490 | 4,165.5 |10, 413.75 
Cowpeas-soy beans, acres... | 101 | 306. 5 459. 75 
A. W, peas, pounds_........-. , 4} 700 | 39. 90 
Hairy vetch, pounds. -- : | 0 } 0 | 
Crimson clover, pounds... .._--| 12 37 | 90. 12 
Dallis grass, pounds a 3 4 | 29. 60 
Fescue, tall, pounds__....--.. 231 2 | 4,833. 20 
Ryegrass, annual, pounds _- 56 , 36 536.40 | 
hite Dutch clover__._....--.. 3 | 43. 80 | 
Ladino clover, pounds oer 158 1, 136.6 | 1,501. 24 
Annual lespedeza, pounds-._--. 95 | 20,220 | 2,022.00 
Crimson clover, pounds. - - - 0} 0 0 
Orchard grass, pounds. _. 0 0 0 | 
Clearing land for pasture_-.--- 22. 2 222. 00 
Barbed-wire fence, rods. __... . 1, 583. 6 791. 80 | 
Woven-wire fence, rods. -. 150.0 | 120.00 | 
Planting forest trees se. os 13 | 25, 100 75. 30 | 11, 000 
Improving forest trees... ... .- 2 | 4.0 | 12. 00 | 0 | 
Sprigging Bermuda grass. 0 0 | 0 | 
Weer WU onde csi ck eéce. ds. 0} 0 0 | 


% 


offarms | practice | dollars I of farms | hese | dollars | of farms 
| 
1 
| 


5-Bal 


233 27. 96 2 
67,181 | 604.63 | 40 
4,783 | 860.94 | 51 
300 | 3.00 | 0 
13.0 | 19. 50 0 
2, 556.6 | 6,384.00 | 195 
185. 4 : 35 
1, 136 | = 0 
130 | . | 0 
526 
10 
40, 646 | 
16, 955 
16 | 
3, 012. 4 | 
11, 023 
347 | 
1,071 | 
6.5 
' 
} 


~8 


an 
Sw 


= 
=—-BS-—ar 


. 
nomos 


6, 699. 8 
1, 348. 8 


=o 
owns 


Total 1,366 |... |49, 795. 41 032 |. --|53, 472 82 
County allocation..............}.... cininnp bu ney OU 1~- Se 


Unearned - i 
1952 requests for assistance 


Amount of excess re- 


Bec ccawtecascusncs emnanten a 7 Cant inphe j....-...--| 99, 087. 96 











1. Number of farms requesting assistance: 1950, 1,366 farms: 1951, 1,082 
farms; 1952, 1,594 farms; 3-year average, 1,330 farms. 
2. Number of farms requesting assistance in 1952 above 1951: 562 farms. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 15, 1952. 
Mr. WESLEY HARDENBERGH. 
President, American Meat Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear MR. HARDENBERGH: Permit me to acknowledge and thank you for your 
letter of April 11 and enclosures dealing with the action of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations regarding the appropriation for Federal 
meat inspection. 

I have been very glad to request the clerk of the committee to have your letter 
and Mr. Corey’s testimony made a part of the record of my subcommittee’s hear- 
ings on the measure and ¢an assure you that we will give careful attention to 
this item in the mark-up of the agriculture appropriations bill. 

With cordial good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp B. Russert. 
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Curcaco, Itn., April 11, 1952. 
Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: We are pleased to know that the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations of the House Appropriations Committee has taken 
the position that the appropriation for Federal meat inspection should. cover 
the entire cost of inspection, except for overtime, and that any doubt as to the 
public responsibility for this expense should be removed. The action taken by 
the subcommittee is in line with the position taken by the entire meat and live- 
stock industry. We respectfully enclose for your information that part of the 
House committee report which deals with this subject. 

You will recall that this industry testified before your subcommittee in op- 
position to the action taken by the House subcommittee last year in adopting 
the following proviso: 

“Hereafter, reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, or organization 
for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can be met from 
the amount appropriated for such purposes each year.” 

The Senate voted to strike this proviso out of the agricultural appropriation 
bill of last year but the proviso was retained in conference and has been in the 
Agricultural Appropriations Act for the current fiscal year. 

Attached is a copy of the testimony given by Mr. H. H. Corey, chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Meat Institute and president of Geo. A, 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., before the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Corey’s testimony accurately covers the net effect of the Meat Inspection 
Division’s interpretation and application of this proviso. We respectfully re- 
quest that this letter and Mr. Corey’s testimony be made a part of the record of 
your subcommittee’s hearings on agricultural appropriations. 

We urge that your subcommittee concur with the action of the House sub- 
committee in dropping this proviso from the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
WESLEY HARDENBERGH, 
President. 


Excerpt From Report No. 1673 or tHe House CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
REGARDING THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION Bin, 1953, H. R. 
7314 


The amount included for meat inspection will finance completely all meat in- 
spectors now on the rolls of the Bureau. The committee feels that the meat in- 
spection activity should be reviewed by the Bureau for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing inspection at packing plants through reductions in the remaining activities 
under “Meat inspection.” It will be noted that the provision inserted last year 
authorizimg meat packers to request additional inspection where necessary on a 
reimbursable basis has been eliminated for 1953. While the committee feels 
this provision has certain advantages to the Government and to the meat pack- 
ing industry, it is being eliminated because the evidence shows that the packers 
do not wish to have the latitude provided. In addition, the committee feels it 
has not had the cooperation of the Department in making the provision operate 
as intended. 

Evidence presented to the committee during the hearings revealed that the 
military services are inspecting meat purchased for military purposes. Since 
all such meat is inspected by meat inspectors of the Department of Agriculture, 
it appears that a duplication of inspection is involved here. 


STATEMENT BEFORE SURCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS OF HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


My name is H. H. Corey. I am president of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., a meat- 
packing company with plants located at Austin, Minn., Fremont,,.Nebr., Mitchell, 
S. Dak., and Dallas, Tex. We have a medium-siz2d company, and process all 
species of livestock. I am here today as the representative of my own company 
and to represent the American Meat Institute, of which I am chairman of the 
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board. The American Meat Institute is a trade, research, and educational organi- 
zation of the meat-packing industry. Its membership consists of about 700 meat 
packers, sausage manufacturers, and meat suppliers. The members of the 
institute process about 80 percent of the country’s commercially produced meat. 
From the standpoint of volume represented, the American Meat Institute is the 
meat-packing industry’s largest trade association. 

I appreciate the opportunity which this committee has afforded me to discuss 
the appropriation for Federal meat inspection. While economy in Government 
spending is necessary in our present defense of our American way of life against 
totalitarianism, we certainly cannot jeopardize that way of life by weakening 
the protective services provided our people and, just as certainly, it is unwise in 
the name of economy to encourage administrative agencies of Government to 
become the sole judges of what should be spent on their own activities. Such a 
situation faces us today. Here are the facts: 

Congress in 1948 provided: “The cost of inspection rendered on and after 
July 1, 1948, under requirements of laws relating to Federal inspection of meat 
and meat food products shall be borne by the United States, except the cost of 
overtime.” 

In 1951, a proviso was added to the portion of the agricultural appropriation 
bill dealing with meat inspection. It stated: “Hereafter, reimbursement may 
be made by any person, firm, or organization for the expenses of meat inspection 
in excess of those which can be met from the amount appropriated for such 
purposes each year.” 

On January 10, 1952, the Secretary of Agriculture amended the meat inspection 
regulations. The amendment provides for reimbursement of the amount of $120 
per week for each inspector to the United States Department of Agriculture for 
cost of inspection in excess of service provided by appropriated funds. The Meat 
Inspection Division almost simultaneously notified some 95 meat-packing estab- 
lishments operated by 40 companies that about 285 inspectors would be laid off 
unless the companies began paying their salaries. (The number of inspection 
positions on a reimbursable basis has, since that time, been reduced so that 
payment is now required for about 185 positions.) Since interstate commerce 
is the lifeblood of these concerns, they had no alternative but to request that 
the positions in question be continued and to provide reimbursement. Positions 
to be eliminated incidentally, were selected exclusively from slaughtering depart- 
ments where inspection would be sharply curtailed during periods of heavy 
livestock marketings and maximum production. Suggestions that personnel 
readily could be shifted from other departments to the slaughtering departments 
were rejected. Such is the situation as I come before you today. 

The industry has no opinion as to how many inspectors are needed to conduct 
Federal meat inspection as required by law, or as to how much Congress should 
appropriate for the purpose. We believe that whatever is needed should be pro- 
vided. On the other hand, we know that in our own industry, when it is neces- 
sary to effect economies, we find ways of doing it. We see nothing wrong with 
a Government agency faced with the same situation being compelled to take 
similar measures. At the very least, we believe it would be in order for an 
attempt to be made to cut expenses at some point other than at the point of 
inspection. 

My position in regard to Federal meat inspection is that it should be recog- 
nized by Congress for what it is and for what it has been intended since 1906, 
namely, an important public service not unlike our public health service or 
our police and fire protection. If public-health protection is to be properly 
maintained, Federal meat inspection must have proper financial support and 
legal safeguards. Since Federal meat inspection is a public service and not a 
special privilege, enjoyed by packers, it should be supported—and adequately— 
by public moneys and there should be no compulsion for the packers operating 
under the program to foot the bill for this inspection. Finally, Congress should 
strike from last year’s Agricultural Appropriations Act a proviso which the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has used as the basis for requiring additional funds 
from many packing companies. This proviso stated that contributions could 
be made by those companies who wanted additional meat inspection services. 
But the Bureau of Animal Industry held that contributions had to be made by 
certain companies or existing inspection would be curtailed. These companies 
were given the choice either of making contributions to inspection or of curtailing 
their business. : 


96708—52——_57 
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This situation can be clarified unmistakably if Congress strikes from last 
year’s Agricultural Appropriations Act the proviso permitting reimbursement by 
the meat packing industry for Federal inspection. Meat inspection can continue 
an efficient, valuable public service if sufficient funds are provided to meet the 
Government’s obligation for the entire cost of this public service during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The inspection services performed in the last part of the fiscal year are just as 
certainly the Government’s responsibility as those provided in the first part of 
year. Congress has recognized the principle of Government payment for Federal 
meat inspection and should make provision for the entire year and not just a 
portion of it. 

If this is not done, a number of serious inequities will be perpetrated. The 
first inequity is that no other industry is subjected by Federal law to compulsory 
inspection requirements and, at the same time, compelled to pay the cost of such 
inspection. It is contrary to sound public policy and good sense to require an in- 
spection in the public interest and then present the bill for those services to those 
whose activities are being regulated. The sea food and poultry industries pay for 
their particular types of Federal inspection, it is true, but this inspection is 
purely voluntary and performed only on request. It is not as comprehensive as 
that required in the meat industry, covers only a minor portion of the production 
and is not a prerequisite in shipment of the product in interstate commerce. 
Such is net the case in meat inspection. The House Committee on Agriculture 
distinguished between Federal meat inspection and voluntary inspection services 
when, in its 1948 report, the committee stated : 

“The committee believes that the true principle to be followed is that the cost 
of inspection should be paid for by those who receive the benefits of inspection. In 
the case of fruits and vegetables and similar inspections, the benefit is to the 
person receiving the inspection—in the grading and commercial standardization 
of his product. Meat inspection is clearly for the benefit of the consumer of 
meat products and should be paid for by consumers as a whole through Federal 
funds—if they are to continue to get the kind of meat inspection in which they 
can have confidence.” 

Federal meat inspection should be distinguished from Federal grading. While 
it is true that Federal grading of beef is now compulsory under regulations of 
OPS, as it was under OPA during the past war, this is merely for pricing and 
allocation purposes. Normally, Federal grading of beef is optional. Those com- 
panies which elect to avail themselves of this Federal service apparently feel 
that it is a benefit to them, and are willing to pay for it. Qn the other hand, 
many companies do not use Federal grading, preferring to merchandise their 
products on the basis of private judgment as to their worth. Federal meat 
inspection is quite different. For the company selling meat across State lines, 
it is compulsory, not optional. It was made compulsory, not as a merchandising 
aid te the meat-packing industry and not for the purpose of standardizing 
products, but as a measure for the protection of the public health. This is made 
quite clear in the congressional debates and committee reports of 1906, when 
the Federal Meat Inspection Act was passed and in subsequent reports and 
debates when Congress considered the question of payment for meat inspection 
in later years. 

Another inequity is created by levying the cost of inspection against those 
inspected. This inequity is that the noninspected meat packer enjoys a com- 
petitive advantage over his federally inspected neighbor because of the sub- 
stantial costs of obtaining and maintaining inspection, to say nothing of the 
cost involved in connection with inspectors’ salaries. Additional labor expense 
is required because the regulations control the speed of plant operations. The 
cost of condemnations alone represents an expense to the meat packer which 
exceeds the entire cost of Federal meat inspection to the Government. The 
expense of condemnations last year for our company alone was almost a million 
dollars. To build a meat packing plant in conformity with Federal require- 
ments, and to maintain it in accordance with these requirements, involves 
substantial additional expense. 

By no stretch of logic can it be argued that the packer receives benefits from 
inspection and therefore should pay for it. If he ships meat in interstate 
commerce, the packer has no alternative except to be federally inspected. 

My own company currently is required to reimburse the Meat Inspection 
Division for the services of eight Federal inspectors at a rate of $50,000 per 
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year. The total cost to the industry for the 185 imspectors is over a million 
dollars. 

There are a number of activities, in addition to ante and post mortem inspec- 
tion of livestock carried on by the Meat Inspection Division which are designed 
for the protection and promotion of the public health and welfare. In the 
majority of cases, meat packing companies would take adequate steps to insure 
the wholesomeness of their products. Nevertheless, the danger to public health 
has been deemed sufficiently great to warrant the inclusion of these activities 
within the scope of the Meat Inspection Division’s duties. Some of these func- 
tions are as follows: 

1. The supervision of the processing of meat and meat-food products to 
insure their cleanliness and wholesomeness during all stages of preparation. 

2. In the manufacture of sausage and other processed meats to keep the 
moisture content within proper limits. 

3. To insure that adequate sanitation and the proper clean-up at the end of 
each day’s operation is maintained. 

4. To insure that only approved spices and other ingredients are included 
in the curing of meat and the preparation of sausage and other processed 
meats, and that no harmful preservatives are used. 

5. To insure that all products are truthfully labeled and properly weighed 
into packages. 

6. The approval of all plans for the construction and major repair of packing- 
house facilities. 

7. The policing of producing areas to detect incipient animal plagues and 
their prompt suppression, if discovered. 

8. Research in animal diseases. 

Another inequity is that the livestock producer doing business with the 
inspected packer is penalized. A former Secretary of Agriculture has pointed 
out that the livestock producer probably would bear the cost of inspection in 
the form of lower prices for his animals under a system using the principle of 
packer payment. The Secretary of Agriculture described this as “one more 
wedge that widens the spread between what the consumer pays and what the 
farmer clears,” 

Aside from the afore-mentioned inequities which will continue unless the 
Government fully assumes its just responsibility for the public service rendered, 
other consequences are inevitable. Extension of Federal meat inspection will 
be discouraged, the integrity of the inspection service will be jeopardized at a 
time when it should be strengthened, the Bureau of Animal Industry will be 
encouraged to increase its cost of operations and to extend its activities unneces- 
sarily and unmindful of the will of Congress. 

Extension of this public service will be discouraged because, as the House 
Committee on Agriculture reported in 1948: “There are a large number of 
plants in which the volume of interstate business is relatively small compared 
to that which is done within the State. Federal inspection is maintained only 
because of the interstate business. If the cost of inspection becomes greater 
than the return from the interstate business, the prudent operator will dis- 
continue the Federal inspection and confine his business within the State line.” 

The integrity of the inspection service will be threatened at a time when 
publie confidence in its governmental services could well be bolstered. The 
committee recognized this danger in 1948 when it reported: “The cost of 
inspection is determined not only by the salary of the inspector but by the 
sanitary measures he requires, the number of animals he condemns, and similar 
decisions on his part. Under such circumstances—human nature being what 
it is—the committee is not willing to assume that the Inspection Service will 
be improved by knowledge on the part of the inspector that the cost of the 
service to the packer may cause the discontinuation of inspection and with it 
the termination of the inspector’s job.” 

In conclusion, may I urge the elimination from last year’s Acrienulture Appro- 
priations Act the proviso which permits payment of some inspection costs by 
the meat-packing industry. May I also urge that the Congress reaffirm that 
meat inspection is an essential public service and assume the full responsibility 
for the maintenance of that service. Thank you very kindly for the opportunity 
to present these facts. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TO THE 
AGRIOULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON H. R. 
7314. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Charles I. Stengle, 
legislative representative of the American Federation of Government Employees. 
I want to express the appreciation of our members for the opportunity of 
acquainting you with our views on the Bureau of Animal Industry appropria- 
tion contained in H. R. 7314 (H. Rept. No. 1673). 

No doubt the distinguished members of this subcommittee are fully aware 
of the confusion that has existed in the meat-inspection service toward the end 
of previous fiscal years when a large number of meat inspectors have received 
separation notices because of lack of funds. In some instances, after these in- 
spectors have been actually separated from the rolls of the Bureau or have been 
in an annual-leave status for 30 days or more, they have suddenly been in- 
structed to report for duty because the funds to finance their salaries have been 
approved by Congress. Meanwhile, in addition to the demoralizing influence 
of sych action on the inspectors and their families, the essential operations of 
the Meat Inspection Division have been seriously curtailed. Obviously, this 
situation presents a hazard not only to the health of our civilian population, 
but to the members of our Armed Forces as well, since many of the meat products 
examined by Bureau meat inspectors are acquired ultimately by the military 
agencies. 

It is well to emphasize that the operations of the Meat Inspection Division are 
geared completely to the production needs of the meat-packing and processing 
industry. Statutory requirements for the inspection of meat products do not 
control the consumption of meat by our military and civilian population. Such 
consumption is determined by the purchase of meat by the public and military 
requirements. Packers and processors, in turn, base their volume of produc- 
tion on these demands, and, as the consumption of these products increases, 
as it has in the past several years, requirements for the services of meat in- 
spectors rise also. 

I feel it unnecessary to dwell at great length on the value of Federal meat 
inspection to the health of our men, women, and children, both civilian and 
military. The investment made by the Federal Government in meat inspec- 
tion has proved valuable time and time again. Ours is the greatest meat- 
consuming nation on earth today. One need reflect for only a moment on the 
incidence of diseases from spoiled meat 35 years ago to realize the tremendous 
progress made in safeguarding health through the utilization of rigid meat- 
inspection standards. 

To meet the flexible situation caused by increased demand and the consequent 
need for increased meat-inspection facilities, Congress last year inserted in the 
meat-inspection appropriation (Public Law 135, 82d Cong., p. 4) this proviso, 
“Provided, That hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, or 
organization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can 
be met from the amount appropriated for such purposes each year.” 

In its report on the Bureau of Animal Industry appropriation (H. Rept. No. 
421, 82d Cong., p. 7), the House Appropriations Committee asserted: ‘“Lan- 
guage has been inserted in the bill to permit the employment of additional 
inspectors to meet workload increases from funds made available by those firms 
and establishments which care to finance such additional service.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee accepted this reasoning, and the present 
wording of Public Law 135 resulted. We can find no reason for exeluding this 
proviso from H. R. 7314 now under consideration by this committee. 

It is difficult to envision a situation, such as has occurred in previous years, 
where the requests of the packing industry will require additional inspection 
service, either in the form of great numbers of inspectors or increased man- 
hours of work per inspector. Such demands cannot be controlled arbitrarily 
by the Meat Inspection Division. Theirs is primarily a civilian function. 'Their 
mission is to supply inspection services consistent with the statutes and the 
needs of the packing and processing industry. 

The language of the proviso in Public Law 135 was meant to extend the long- 
standing practice of having packers reimburse the Federal Government for 
overtime work resulting from increased production. In view of.meat-inspection 
demands last year and the probability of further increases in production during 


the coming year, we are convinced that this language should be retained in 
H. R. 7314. 
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There are only two alternatives to having permissible reimbursement to the 
Government for additional meat-inspection requests by the packing industry— 
either the Government will be required to bear a financial burden which should 
be properly assumed by the industry requesting the service or there will be 
inadequate meat inspection because of an insufficient work force to handle 
greater volume. If, on the other hand, it is determined that the present force 
of inspectors is capable of handling the requirements of packing plants, the 
proviso for reimbursable service need not be utilized. .That seems to us to be 
good, sound business procedure. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, the American Federation of Government Employees urges strongly that 
the committee insert in H. R. 7314 the provision which appears in Public Law 
135 on reimbursable service for the Meat Inspection Division. 


ADDITIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Pore BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington 4, D. C., April 21, 1952. 
Mr. Eaki W. Cooper, 
Clerk, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, Cooper: I sincerely regret that I will be unable to present testimony 
before the Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee dealing witli the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations in the Agriculture Department. 

I do appreciate, however, the opportunity which the committee has afforded 
me to file a statement of my views for inclusion in the record of the hearings. 
In lieu of a prepared statement, I would appreciate it if you would include this 
letter along with a copy of my letter to Hon. Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated April 9, 1952, and a copy of remarks made by Congressman 
John Phillips of California on the floor of the House on the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

My letter and the remarks by Congressman Phillips outline the history of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations and present the reasons why the appro- 
priations for this office should be given very careful consideration. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


Pore BALLARD & LOOs, 
Washington 4, D. C., April 9, 1952. 
Re section 8 (a) Emergency Treatment for Figs. 
Hon. CHARLES F’, BRANNAN, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


My DerAR SECRETARY BRANNAN: We have and thank you for your letter of 
April 7, 1952, advising that you have determined that the present conditions of 
the fig industry do not warrant the emergency treatment contemplated by sec- 
tion 8 (a) and that you have so informed the Tariff Commission. 

I think it was most unfortunate that you found it necessary to reach this con- 
clusion as I am confident that the decision is directly contrary to the intent of 
Congress under the factual conditions present in the fig case. Your conclusion is 
apparently based on the position that a perishable agricultural commodity is 
not entitled to section 8 (a) emergency treatment unless catastrophy or serious 
injury can be shown as imminent within 25 days from the application for such 
relief or your report thereon. This is directly contrary to the very clear con- 
gressional intent expressed by Senator Holland and Senator George, on the floor 
of the Senate, that section 8 (a) was designed specifically to enable you to con- 
template injury well in advance of any injurious occurrence and to take remedial 
action well in advance of any injury or well in advance of the imminence of such 
injury. In all of our experience with foreign trade legislation we have never 
known the congressional intent to have been so clearly and unmistakably ex- 
pressed by the Congress. 

As you may know, I was advised of your action by Congressman Sheppard of 
California in the late afternoon of April 4. Immediately following such adv ce, 
I felt compelled, on behalf of the California Fig Institute and other clients in- 
terested in the emergency treatment provisions for perishables, to take the drastic 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TO THE 
AGRIOULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON H. R. 
7314. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Charles I. Stengle, 
legislative representative of the American Federation of Government Employees. 
I want to express the appreciation of our members for the opportunity of 
acquainting you with our views on the Bureau of Animal Industry appropria- 
tion contained in H. R. 7314 (H. Rept. No. 1673). 

No doubt the distinguished members of this subcommittee are fully aware 
of the confusion that has existed in the meat-inspection service toward the end 
of previous fiscal years when a large number of meat inspectors have received 
separation notices because of lack of funds. In some instances, after these in- 
spectors have been actually separated from the rolls of the Bureau or have been 
in an annual-leave status for 30 days or more, they have suddenly been in- 
structed to report for duty because the funds to finance their salaries have been 
approved by Congress. Meanwhile, in addition to the demoralizing influence 
of sych action on the inspectors and their families, the essential operations of 
the Meat Inspection Division have been seriously curtailed. Obviously, this 
situation presents a hazard not only to the health of our civilian population, 
but to the memhers of our Armed Forces as well, since many of the meat products 
examined by Bureau meat inspectors are acquired ultimately by the military 
agencies. 

It is well to emphasize that the operations of the Meat Inspection Division are 
geared completely to the production needs of the meat-packing and processing 
industry. Statutory requirements for the inspection of meat products do not 
control the consumption of meat by our military and civilian population. Such 
consumption is determined by the purchase of meat by the public and military 
requirements. Packers and processors, in turn, base their volume of produc- 
tion on these demands, and, as the consumption of these products increases, 
as it has in the past several years, requirements for the services of meat in- 
spectors rise also. 

I feel it unnecessary to dwell at great length on the value of Federal meat 
inspection to the health of our men, women, and children, both civilian and 
military. The investment made by the Federal Government in meat inspec- 
tion has proved valuable time and time again. Ours is the greatest meat- 
consuming nation on earth today. One need reflect for only a moment on the 
incidence of diseases from spoiled meat 35 years ago to realize the tremendous 
progress made in safeguarding health through the utilization of rigid meat- 
inspection standards. 

To meet the flexible situation caused by increased demand and the consequent 
need for increased meat-inspection facilities, Congress last year inserted in the 
meat-inspection appropriation (Public Law 135, 82d Cong., p. 4) this proviso, 
“Provided, That hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, or 
organization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can 
be met from the amount appropriated for such purposes each year.” 

In its report on the Bureau of Animal Industry appropriation (H. Rept. No. 
421, 82d Cong., p. 7), the House Appropriations Committee asserted: ‘“Lan- 
guage has been inserted in the bill to permit the employment of additional 
inspectors to meet workload increases from funds made available by those firms 
and establishments which care to finance such additional service.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee accepted this reasoning, and the present 
wording of Public Law 135 resulted. We can find no reason for excluding this 
proviso from H. R. 7314 now under consideration by this committee. 

It is difficult to envision a situation, such as has occurred in previous years, 
where the requests of the packing industry will require additional inspection 
service, either in the form of great numbers of inspectors or increased man- 
hours of work per inspector. Such demands cannot be controlled arbitrarily 
by the Meat Inspection Division. Theirs is primarily a civilian function. Their 
mission is to supply inspection services consistent with the statutes and the 
needs of the packing and processing industry. 

The language of the proviso in Public Law 135 was meant to extend the long- 
standing practice of having packers reimburse the Federal Government for 
overtime work resulting from increased production. In view .of meat-inspection 
demands last year and the probability of further increases in production during 
the coming year, we are convinced that this language should be retained in 
H. R. 7314. 
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There are only two alternatives to having permissible reimbursement to the 
Government for additional meat-inspection requests by the packing industry— 
either the Government will be required to bear a financial burden which should 
be properly assumed by the industry requesting the service or there will be 
inadequate meat inspection because of an insufficient work force to handle 
greater volume. If, on the other hand, it is determined that the present force 
of inspectors is capable of handling the requirements of packing plants, the 
proviso for reimbursable service need not be utilized. That seems to us to be 
good, sound business procedure. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, the American Federation of Government Employees urges strongly that 
the committee insert in H. R. 7314 the provision which appears in Public Law 
135 on reimbursable service for the Meat Inspection Division. 


ADDITIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Pore BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington 4, D. C., April 21, 1952. 
Mr. Earu W. Cooper, 
Clerk, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR, Cooper: I sincerely regret that I will be unable to present testimony 
before the Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee dealing with the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations in the Agriculture Department. 

I do appreciate, however, the opportunity which the committee has afforded 
me to file a statement of my views for inclusion in the record of the hearings. 
In lieu of a prepared statement, I would appreciate it if you would include this 
letter along with a copy of my letter to Hon. Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated April 9, 1952, and a copy of remarks made by Congressman 
John Phillips of California on the floor of the House on the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

My letter and the remarks by Congressman Phillips outline the history of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations and present the reasons why the appro- 
priations for this office should be given very careful consideration. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


Pope BALLARD & Loos, 
Washington 4, D. C., April 9, 1952. 
Re section 8 (a) Emergency Treatment for Figs. 


Hon. CHARLES IF’, BRANNAN, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear SEcRETARY BRANNAN: We have and thank you for your letter of 
April 7, 1952, advising that you have determined that the present conditions of 
the fig industry do not warrant the emergency treatment contemplated by sec- 
tion 8 (a) and that you have so informed the Tariff Commission. 

I think it was most unfortunate that you found it necessary to reach this con- 
clusion as I am confident that the decision is directly contrary to the intent of 
Congress under the factual conditions present in the fig case. Your conclusion is 
apparently based on the position that a perishable agricultural commodity is 
not entitled to section 8 (a) emergency treatment unless catastrophy or serious 
injury can be shown as imminent within 25 days from the application for such 
relief or your report thereon. This is directly contrary to the very clear con- 
gressional intent expressed by Senator Holland and Senator George, on the floor 
of the Senate, that section 8 (a) was designed specifically to enable you to con- 
template injury well in advance of any injurious occurrence and to take remedial 
action well in advance of any injury or well in advance of the imminence of such 
injury. In all of our experience with foreign trade legislation we have never 
known the congressional intent to have been so clearly and unmistakably ex- 
pressed by the Congress. 

As you may know, I was advised of your action by Congressman Sheppard of 
California in the late afternoon of April 4. Immediately following such adv‘ce, 
I felt compelled, on behalf of the California Fig Institute and other clients in- 
terested in the emergency treatment provisions for perishables, to take the drastic 
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step of writing to all of the California congressional delegation and approxi- 
mately 30 Senators, whom I know to be actively interested in section 8 (a), 
strongly criticizing your decision and recommending remedial legislation. The 
remedial legislation recommended was in the form of an amendment to section 
104 of the Defense Production Act (fats and oils and dairy products import 
control provisions) and an amendment to section 8 (a). 

The suggested amendments were offered in the House by Congressman Hunter 
of California in the form of H. R. 7431 and H. R. 7432 and in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Cain of Washington in the form of 8. 2988 and an amendment intended to be 
proposed to 8S. 2645 extending the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 
Copies of these three bills and the proposed amendment are enclosed for your 
information. 

A copy of my April 5 letter to the Senators and Congressmen appear at page 
3659 of the April 7, 1952, Congressional Record along with brief comments of 
Senator Cain of Washington who introduced the letter in the Record. This letter 
appears to be sharply critical and to contain serious charges against you, as 
Secretary of Agriculture, for which I sincerely and honestly apologize because 
neither I nor any of our clients intended any criticism of you personally. The 
real object of our criticism and charges is the State Department and the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations in the Department of Agriculture. The Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations is headed by an employee of the State Depart- 
ment and is substantially dominated by State Department policy rather than 
Agricultural policy which is, I think, an intolerable situation, Again, I must 
say that, after long and careful consideration, we felt this drastic move essen- 
tial to the protection of the fig industry and the interests of other perishable pro- 
ducers whom we represent. Sometimes, in the heat of battle one unintentionally 
hits one of his close friends. In this case it appears that we may have done this 
with you but I assure you that it was unintentional. 

As you will reeall, Mr. Loos and I, and several of our clients, have discussed 
various foreign-trade problems with you in connection with various agricultural 
commodities, mostly perishable agricultural commodities. You personally have 
always been very cooperative and very helpful which we greatly appreciate. Our 
relations with you have always been very cordial and very friendly and we sin- 
cerely hope that our future relations will be the same. We represent several 
agricultural clients and we will have problems with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the future and I personally, sincerely hope that our dealings for the next 4 
years, at the top level, will be with the Hon. Charles F. Brannan. In my letter 
to the Senators I said honestly and sincerely, and I now want to repeat: 

“However, in all fairness to Secretary Brannan (for whom I have great respect 
and who has made fine efforts and accomplishments for many of our clients as 
well as other agricultural groups on matters where he has been able to act as a 
free agent) I must say and emphasize that, in my opinion, he has been forced, 
. this case, to act on instructions from the State Department and/or the White 

ouse.” 

Right or wrong, it is my carefully considered opinion that you would not have 
reached this conclusion had it not been necessary to take into consideration the 
views and recommendations of the State Department which were probably chan- 
neled through Mr. Flood and the White House. 

In this case as in all cases where the final determination is in doubt we have 
to consider the effect of an adverse decision. In this light I felt the only way we 
could be honest with your Department was to advise members of your staff that 
we would take all the steps that we have been forced to take in respect to obtain- 
ing remedial legislation. Thus, our actions should not have come as a surprise 
to anyone in your Department. 

I also want to state that all of the steps we have taken in criticizing the deci- 
sion in this case and in attempting to get remedial legislation have been made in 
an effort to strengthen your hand in what I consider to be a very fair approach 
to the foreign-trade problem with respect to agricultural commodities. 

Also, in all fairness to members of your staff, I want to go on record as saying 
that I have only the greatest respect for and the utmost praise for the manner 
in which this case was promptly and efficiently handied by Mr. S. R. Smith 
Chief of the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the Production and Marketing Admir 
istration, and all of his staff. In my opinion the 20-day indecision and delay re 
sulted from the dabbling of the State Department either directty or through the 
ee House or through Mr. Flood, Chief of the Office ef Foreign Agricultural 

elations, 
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I am sorry that my praise for the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration cannot be repeated for the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. From the point of view of the American farmer I think it 
to be intolerable to continue the current situation of having the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations of the Department of Agriculture dominated by the State 
Department and directed from the top by a State Department official. 

It is bad enough to have the State Department actively selling the American 
farmers down the river through their blind free-trade policy without having a 
branch of the State Department located within the Department of Agriculture, 
outwardly cloaked with a farmer’s clothing and pretending friendship for the 
American farmer. In my opinion, your Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
needs a very thorough housecleaning. This situation goes all the way back to 
the regime of Mr. Les Wheeler and his then assistant, Mr. Flood, and their 
obvious catering to the State Department policy which brought the wrath of the 
Hightieth Congress down upon them in the form of severely cut appropriations. 
This critical cut in the appropriations, as you will recall, was followed by the 
resignation of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Flood and their subsequent employment by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Stanley Andrews then came into the Department as Chief of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations and conditions improved greatly under his 
capable direction. My association with him served to convince me that he is 
one of the ablest men I have known in Government service. However, for one 
reason or another, he was never able to fully clean out the remnants of the 
Wheeler-Flood regime and the accompanying State Department influence. It is 
my sincere hope that Mr. Andrews will see fit to return to the Department of 
Agriculture and complete this job. I am confident that Mr. Flood will feel more 
at home in the State Department, the agency to which he looks for his pay. 

The Department of State, in recent years, has utilized the too familiar method 
of controlling and conquering by means of infiltration. They have done this 
very effectively in the case of your Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations and 
the situation, even with an able chief like Mr. Andrews, cannot be corrected 
without a very thorough housecleaning. If the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations is not to have a thoroughgoing housecleaning, it is my humble opinion, 
that the appropriation therefor, such as may be necessary, together with the 
employees thereof should be physically transferred to the State Department. 
Here again, these are very serious charges and I can assure you that they are 
being made only after very long and careful consideration and with the feeling 
that we are compelled to do so. 

Next, may I say that I am going to make every possible effort to convince the 
appropriation committees of Congress that a drastic cut in the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations appropriation or a complete transfer to the State Depart- 
ment is absolutely essential in the interest of the American farmers. I have re- 
quested opportunity to appear before the Agriculture Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in order tospresent facts and arguments on this issue. 
I believe that you already recognize that we have considerable support for this 
view and that with the current situation we may be able to convince a majority. 
If this effort results in any unfavorable criticism of you personally, again I 
apologize therefor and again assure you that such is not intended. Again our 
efforts will be primarily for the purpose of strengthening your hand in what I 
consider a very fair attitude toward foreign-trade problems in agricultural 
commodities, 

In conelusion may I call your attention to the fact that a report by the 
Traffic Commission by July 1, 1952, will come too late to prevent the continual 
existence of conditions which are demoralizing the fig industry and which will 
result in disaster during July and August harvesting. The effective date of 
any quota would thus be September 1, 1952, at the earliest and after fig-growers 
field prices have, for the most part, been determined. If relief is to be granted 
then the growers, packers, and users should know well enough in advance to fore- 
stall irrevocable injury. Irrevocable injury will be the result if a quota is not 
announced by June 1, 1952, and made completely effective by July 1, 1952. 

It is our plan to file on May 1, 1952, a reapplication for relief under sections 
8 (a) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. This will allow the De- 
partment of Agriculture 5 days to make its report to the Tariff Commission and 
the Tariff Commission 25 days in which to make its findings by June 1, 1952. 
Thus there could then be 30 days notice before the final effective date of the 
quota on July 1, 1952. 
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At your convenience I would very much appreciate an opportunity to discuss 
this matter with you personally. Again thanking you for your very helpful 
cooperation and assistance in the past and with the sincere hope that our relations 
in the future may be as cordial as they have always been, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN BRECKINRIDGE. 


[From Congressional Record, April 10, 1952] 
OFFICE OF ForREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Puuies. Mr. Speaker, when the House adopted what became Public Law 
50 of the Eighty-second Congress, which was the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, it included a section known as section 8 (a) and did so with a 
specific purpose in mind. 

It directed the Tariff Commission to accept from the Secretary of Agriculture 
his decision regarding imports which come under the jurisdiction of the Tariff 
Commission, and his statement that a situation was urgent in connection with 
perishable commodities. 

I rise today to bring to the attention of the House a matter which has existed 
for a long time, and which I, myself, brought to the attention of the House in 1947 
and prior thereto. I have been familiar with this condition for more than 17 
years. It is brought to a point of immediate interest by a recent determination 
of the Secretary of Agriculture officially—actually by the present head of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations—that figs are not a perishable com- 
modity. By no stretch of the imagination can that finding be justified. It seems 
to me that if we are to say an American commodity, which is a perishable com- 
modity—known to its producers as a perishable commodity, known to its pur- 
chasers as perishable, known to everyone as perishable—and if that is to be de- 
cided otherwise by some person on the basis of the protection of imports, rather 
than on historic fact, that it is not perishable, then it seems to me that we as a 
Congress should look behind the decision and find out why such a determination 
was made or how it could be made. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I turn the clock back 17 years to my first association 
with the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. I have been familiar with the 
work of that organization for all these years. In 1935 and again in 1937 I had 
use of desks in the offices of the agricultural attachés in Paris, in Berlin, and in 
Moscow. They were men who were devoting their lives to the work, which meant 
a familiarity with the agricultural situation in the countries to which they were 
assigned, which meant a personal acquaintance with the people in those coun- 
tries who might give them information or help them in a spread of knowledge 
regarding American commodities, and it meant, further, the gathering of infor- 
mation upon which American agriculture based its programs for succeeding years. 
They were men so able that I recall. in the case of one man assigned to Germany, 
the German Government used our figures in preference to its own figures. Our 
expert in tree fruits had wide recognition. 

About this time it became apparent to some of the men in the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations that they were stymied by provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act. Let me describe why. They did not have the chance for promotion, 
and upon the chance for promotion depended the chance for higher salaries. 
There was a minor matter of recognition. They were not, it seemed, part of the 
Ambassador's official family, so, perhaps, they were not treated as the other 
members of that foreign-office family were treated. They recognized a distinction 
between themselves and the others, and they did not like it, which was a human 
characteristic. The net result was that through the efforts of several men whom 
I might name on the floor, but whom I do not want to name, they worked for 
inclusion in the Foreign Service and made themselves a part of the Ambassador's 
official staff. By doing that they transferred their fidelity from the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce to the Department of State. 

Today, for the most part, these men who used to be devoted to the interests 
of commerce or to the interests of agriculture, are devoted with few exceptions 
to the interests of the Department of State. I say that without hesitation and 
I say it with no fear whatever of successful contradiction. _ 

The result is, in my opinion, that the decision regarding figs which we re- 
ceived a few days ago from the Department of Agriculture is due to the fact 
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that the policy of this section in the Department of Agriculture is determined 
not by the Secretary of Agriculture but by the Secretary of State. In the days 
of Les Wheeler we had the beginning of this situation. When he left to go into 
the State Department line of promotion and was sent to Mexico City, as these 
attachés feel they must leave Agriculture or Commerce, in order to acquire 
increased rank, and therefor increased salary, as men leave these services where 
they need lifetime experience and go out as Under Secretaries, Ministers, and 
consuls, Les Wheeler was followed by one of the most able men we have had, Mr. 
Stanley Andrews. Stanley Andrews has left temporarily. He is a friend of my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Hays, whom I see 
looking at me as I say this, and he will agree with me that he is one of the most 
able men we have had in this position. Yet he is still hampered by this State 
Department influence. Temporarily, I hope, he has been transferred to take 
over the work of the point 4 program vacated by the tragic death of Dr. Bennett. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pur.ures. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas, I just wish to concur in what the gentleman has said. 
IT am glad to have him make that reference, because Stanley Andrews is a 
distinguished American. 

Mr. Puruiis. The gentleman will join me in hoping he comes back. The situ- 
ation today is that we have Mr. Francis A. Flood as the acting head of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. He is obviously taking his opinions 
and his directions from the Secretary of State. He has apparently little con- 
cern about the immediate requirements and problems of such agricultural com- 
modities as figs. I am advised by the representatives of the fig industry that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, apparently on the advice of Mr. Flood, who acts 
as the Secretary’s adviser on foreign-trade matters, refused an appointment to 
the Washington representatives of the fig producers; and that he could not 
find the time to talk to the junior Senator from California, Senator Nixon, nor 
to the Representative from the district of my State which produces a great 
quantity of figs, the gentleman from California, Mr. Hunter. The Secretary 
could, and did, however, find time to talk to the fig importers, and he did discuss 
with them the import situation and the application of section 8 (a). 

Mr. Speaker, next week there will come to this floor the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture. Back in 1947, which was in the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress, the gentleman from Washington, Mr. Horan, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Dirksen, the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. H. 
Carl Andersen, and myself, looking into this matter, came to the reluctant but 
tirm conclusion that if this section of the Department of Agriculture was to be, 
in fact, a section of the Department of State, then it was absurd for us to 
finance it and give it an appropriation as a section in the Department of 
Agriculture. The subcommittee cut the OFAR appropriation, and this was 
approved by the full committee. When the bill came to the floor I offered an 
amendment, cutting this item still further, and it was agreed to by an cver- 
whelming majority of the Members of the House. Thus taking a substantial 
amount of money from the appropriation for the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. I conclude, Mr. Speaker, that if we still have in the Department of 
Agriculture a section belonging to the Department of State, whose head receives 
his instructions from the Department of State and his salary check from the 
Department of State, and not from the Department of Agriculture, then it is time 
that we, next week, again face this situation realistically and remove the money 
with which the Department of State seetion is paid in the Department of Agri- 
culture. I am sure this would meet with approval not only by the farmers of 
the United States, who are very much concerned about this, but by the business- 
men of the United States, who are equally concerned with an identical situation 
in the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Puruuips. I yield to the gentleman from California, who I think is offering 
an amendment next week to try to clarify the situation as it refers to the 
jurisdiction, authority, and interpretation of the Secretary of Agriculture, over 
section 8 (a). 

Mr. Hunter. That is correct. I wish to commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for his fine statement. I am confident the Members of the House will 
find his remarks both informative and helpful. 

Mr. Puitties. I thank the gentleman. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 28, 1952. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: I am hereby appealing to the subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on the appropriation bill for the Department 
of Agriculture to restore the appropriation of $100,000 included in the budget 
estimates for an agricultural program for the Virgin Islands. This item was 
deleted by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Here is a brief history of the matter. The Virgin Islands, population 26,000, 
area 132 square miles, were purchased from Denmark in 1917 by the United 
States. Because of the sugar economy of St. Croix, the Danish Government 
maintained an agricultural station there for research and advice to farmers. 
The Department of Agriculture of the United States maintained this activity 
from 1917 until 1932 when upon request of the then Gov. Paul M. Pearson, it was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior which has jurisdiction over the 
administration of this insular possession. 

From 1932 until 1952 the appropriations for the agricultural program have been 
made in the annual appropriation bills of the Department of the Interior. Under 
this management, we have conducted a program of limited research and general 
extension and demonstration, working for an improvement of the agricultural 
economy of the islands with the several hundred small farmers of the islands 
of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. 

For the past few years efforts have been made by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the government of the islands to transfer the management of the agri- 
cultural program to the Department of Agriculture for the reason that that 
Department, in our opinion, has greater facilities available through its bureaus 
and technical personnel to provide a coordinated program for the development 
of a diversified agricultural economy. Such an objective is necessary in order 
to increase the islands’ dependence on their own resources and correspondingly 
decrease their dependence on the United States. 

These efforts culminated in Public Law 228, Eighty-second Congress, approved 
October 29, 1951, which authorized the transfer of the agricultural functions 
from the Department of the Interior to the Department of Agriculture. The 
date agreed upon for the transfer is July 1, 1952. Thus, no funds were requested 
in the Interior Department’s appropriation bill for the agricultural program 
after June 30, 1952. The Department of Agriculture requested an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the fiseal year 1953. 

Under this appropriation, the Department of Agriculture, according to state- 
ments made to me by officials of that Department, would initiate a new program 
of soil and water conservation, agronomy, particularly in connection with sugar- 
cane and forage grasses and legumes, horticulture dealing with both fruits and 
vegetables and animal husbandry. The program would emphasize research in 
each of these fields and would include general extension work. Needed market- 
ing and related studies would be made by the assignments from time to time 
of specialists in these fields. 

The deletion of the entire appropriation strikes a severe blow at the economy 
of the islands just at a time when the administration of the Virgin Islands 
government is making a determined effort to attain economic progress and 
stability through the execution of long-term educational policies to better serve 
the personal, economic and social needs of the islands, and through increased 
food and sugar production by the development of better agricultural practices. 
Here let me quote a pertinent paragraph from my last annual report: 

“The present Governor has taken the position that too many palliatives and 
too many free benefits serve only as diversionary to the main objectives of 
economic sufficiency, self-support and self-dependence. The administration con- 
tinues to hold that from the islanders themselves must come the enterprise, the 
incentive, the hard work, and the sacrifices which will insure the success of a 
program to improve the economic stability of the islands, with the government 
furnishing the stimulus through the wise and economical use of appropriations 
for governmental operations.” 


The agricultural program is not new in the sense of an activity which has 
not been undertaken heretofore. It is essentially the contintfance of a modified 
agricultural research and extension program which has for years been carried 
on by the Department of the Interior. If our farmers were to lose the agri- 
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cultural guidance which this project offers, we would have stepped thirty-odd 
years backward, and we would have effectively eliminated our greatest oppor- 
tunity for developing a sound agricultural economy. 

I most earnestly urge, Senator Russell, that your committee lend its support 
to the restoration of the appropriation. Virgin Islanders, loyal American 
citizens struggling to improve their economy and to move toward self-support, 
will be grateful, sir, for your sympathetic assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris F. pe Castro, 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, 
District OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER, 
Washington 5, D. C., April 23, 1952. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: May I respectfully request that the attached statement 
on the National school-lunch program be included in the subcommittee records? 
Thanking you, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
PuHiip ScHIFr, 
Chairman, National Public Social Policies Committee. 
By GERTRUDE LONGDEN, 
Child Welfare Representative. 


STATEMENT OF GERTRUDE LONGDEN, CHILD WELFARE REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLICc SocraL Poticy oF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or SoctaL WORKERS, ON APPROPRIATION FOR THE NATIONAL ScHoot LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


The American Association of Social Workers is the largest membership asso- 
ciation in the field of social work. It has about 13,000 members living in all 
parts of the United States and its Territories. They are employed in public 
and voluntary local, State, National, and international agencies. 

Because of our concern for the health and wellbeing of children, we urge an 
adequate appropriation for 1952-53 for the national school-lunch program. A 
hot lunch, meeting the nutritional requirements for participation in the school- 
lunch program, is an important contributing factor in a health program for chil- 
dren. Important, also, is the requirement that lunches must be available without 
discrimination to children able to pay none or only a part of the price of the 
lunch. The effectiveness is indicated by the many participating schools that 
report definite improvement in the health of children. With cost of food and 
labor continuing to move up, with increased enrollment in most schools. and 
decreasing amounts of surplus foods available to schools, an appropriation in 
excess of the $83% million, provided for the current year, will be necessary to 
hold the gains already achieved. The steady increase in the number of schools 
participating is a healthy growth. The 9 million children now reached, an 
increase from the 6 million in 1946, is a good record, moving in the right direction. 
Continued expansion, as more schools become interested in participating, is to 
be expected and should be encouraged. This briefly summarizes our reasons for 
urging an appropriation of at least $100 million. 


UnNItTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAI4S, 
April 23, 1952. 
Hon, KennetH McKELLArR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Attached hereto is a letter which I have received from Mr. C. 
H. Coulter, State forester, Florida Board of Forestry, P. O. Box 1200, Tallahassee, 
Fla., relative to his concern that adequate funds may not be made avaliable for 
State and private forestry cooperation, and for “General forestry assistance.” 
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Mr. Coulter's letter is being forwarded to you for the attention and considera- 
tion of your committee in connection with the hearings on the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, 


United States Senator. 
Enclosure. 


FvoripA BoARD OF FORESTRY, 
Tallahassee, Fla., April 15, 1952. 
Hon. GrorGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator (Florida), 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: We are advised that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee will soon have hearings and act on the budget for “State and private for- 
estry cooperation,” “Forest research,” etc. 

We would like very much to give you our views in regard to these matters, 
as the cooperative forestry program and the forest-research program are of great 
importance to millions of acres in Florida and many thousands of our citizens. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommended no increase for State and private 
forestry cooperation and a $5,000 reduction under “General forestry assistance.” 
In order to do the big job in forest-fire control, tree planting, and cooperative 
management assistance for the small woodland owners, these items should be in- 
creased if at all possible, not reduced, The volume of work under all of these 
items is increasing on the State level, and the cost of doing the job is increasing 
as well. A careful comparison shows that cost items have increased from a 
low of 4 percent on gasoline to a high of 12 to 15 percent on essential tractors, 
trucks, and cars. Labor has increased 10 to 25 percent, and most of our em- 
ployees in the very low salary brackets have had to be increased from 10 per- 
cent upward. These increases are in comparison of this year’s with last year’s 
costs, 

We sincerely hope that you will add your specific and direct support to financing 
this very essential conservation job which is needed for national defense. The 
appropriation items should be increased; but, if this is not possible, no reduc- 
tion under the Bureau of the Budget’s allowances should be made. 

Under “Forest research,” which is under the Forest Service appropriation 
rather than “State and private forestry cooperation,” the Bureau of the Budget 
proposes to cut the allowance by $19,603. In our opinion, it is indeed false 
economy to skimp on research. Not only is this work valuable on a Nation- 
wide basis but it is of particular importance in Florida. All of the research 
men are doing an excellent job and are not able to work on all of the problems 
involved. At the present time we have just started the cooperative work with 
the “Forest research” men at the Chipola Experimental Forest. If you are 
not familiar with this, it is the project designed to work out a solution to growing 
something profitably on the millions of acres of scrub oak land in Florida and 
the southeast. There is also a “Forest research” man working in south Florida 
in cooperation with two corporations and the Florida Forest Service, working 
out a solution of the planting problems of the forest lands in south Florida. 
Since the Chipola Experiment Forest is a cooperative project with the State 
providing $20,000 a year to match or supplement a similar amount of Federal 
expenditures, “Forest research” funds should be sustained or increased to keep 
this worth-while work going. They, likewise, are feeling the pinch of the in- 
flation, and the same amount of money provides less goods and services to do 
the job. 

There is some talk of an across-the-board reduction of a certain percent. In 
our opinion, this is a very poor approach to the problem of holding down the 
budget. Many questionable items in the national budget will, by this arrange- 
ment, receive the same treatment as those of real value to the country, and I 
know you consider the value of forest protection to our national economy and 
the need for adequate conservation practices to be of vital importance, 

Your earnest consideration and active support will be most helpful to do 
these important jobs for our State and Nation. 

Sincerely yours, cant 
C. H. Courter, State Forester. 
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a- : Unrrep States SENATE, 
p- ; COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
‘| April 24, 1952. 
F Hon. Burnet R, MAYBANK, 
" Senate Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Burnet: As you may know, I have made several personal inspection 
trips to the Virgin Islands, both as chairman and as ranking minority member of 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, and have given considerable 

: study to the problem of making the islands self-supporting. A sound agricultural 

4 base, I am more and more convinced, offers the best and in fact almost the only 

Es hope of a permanent solution to the present system of yearly deficit appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury to support local government there. 

As a step toward building such an agricultural base, I urged in several of my 

a- reports that the Virgin Islands Agricultural Experiment Station be transferred 

= a from the jurisdiction of the Interior Department, under which it was inad- 
. vertently placed in the 1932 Organic Act, back to the Agriculture Department, 

8, 5 under which it had been from 1919 to 1982. Previously the Danes had established 

at E. a station in 1910, and had maintained it until they sold the islands to us in 

8. 5 World War I. 

te 5 Partially as a result of my recommendations, I like to think, last fall Congress 

“a approved the transfer by Public Law 228. The Senate Agriculture Committee 

re ; report on H. R. 4027, which became Public Law 228, is so informative as to the 

n- p need for continuance of the Agricultural Station in the Virgin Islands that I am 

se sending you a copy (S. Rept. 1035). Let me direct your particular attention to 

ig 4 page 4 of the report. 

a 4 Unfortunately, the House Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee rejected 

iB, P the appropriation request for $100,000 for the station in the Agriculture Depart- 

n- F ment bill (H. R. 7314). I am informed that the House Members apparently were 

r- under some misapprehension that the funds were intended for establishment of 

"s a new experimental station. Such is not the case, as the history of the Virgin 

Islands operation shows. 

ig No one in the United States Senate is more interested in saving Federal tax- 

1e payers’ funds than I and in cutting down on spending generally. However, I do 

c- ry sincerely believe that continuance of the agricultural station in the Virgin 
Islands is an investment that will result in a saving to our taxpayers in the long 

m , run. 

et E I understand that H. R. 7314 has not vet passed the House, and that hence, 

se : although your committee has held hearings, you have not yet marked up the bill. 

n- E I earnestly urge, therefore, that you restore the appropriation item for the 

*h B Virgin Islands Agricutural Station in H. R. 7314 before it comes to the Senate 

as 5 floor. 

th Sincerely yours, 

re HvucH BvutTier, 

1g United States Senator (Nebraska). 

1d Enclosure. 

la 

ng [S. Rept. No. 1035, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 

. AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

> The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred the bill 

n- (H. R. 4027) to provide for an agricultural program in the Virgin Islands, having 

Mb c considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass 
F without amendment. 

In . H. R. 4027 is identical to 8. 2809 of the Eighty-first Congress, which was 

a passed by the Senate July 26, 1950 The need for an agricultural research and 

ng extension service program in the Virgin Islands is explained in House Report 

| 846, submitted by the House Committee on Agriculture on the pending bill. 

ad A copy of the report is attached hereto as a part of this report. 

“s {H. Rept. No. 846, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the transfer from the Secretary of the 
Interior to the Secretary of Agriculture of certain lands and facilities now or 
formerly employed in general agricultural educational work in the Virgin Islands 
and to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct in the Virgin Is!ands an 
agricultural research and extension service program. 
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HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


United States purchased the Virgin Islands from the Government of Denmark 
in 1917, for reasons of national defense. The islands were discovered by Colum- 
bus on his second voyage in 1493, and after a period of colonization by various 
nations, including the French, English, Dutch, Spanish, and Danish, the islands 
were acquired by Denmark and remained under the sovereignty of that country 
for approximately 250 years. 

Area and topography.—The Virgin Islands, consisting of the 3 main islands and 
nbout 50 uninhabited islands and cays, lie 40 miles east of Puerto Rico. The 
total area of these islands is about 152 square miles: St. Croix is 84 square miles 
in area; St. Thomas, 28 square miles; and St. John, 20 square miles. Mountain 
ridges from 500 to 1,500 feet high run the east and west length of each island. 
On St. Thomas and St. John the ridges slope steeply on both sides to the sea, 
leaving only small pockets of relatively level land between projecting spurs. 
On St. Croix the land slopes gradually to the southern shore, about 4 miles away, 
and makes possible its cultivation by use of machinery. 

Climate—The Virgin Islands have a semiarid tropical climate. Temperatures 
range from a winter’s evening low of 69° to a summer's day high of 91°, with a 
daily range of temperature rarely as much as 10°. An almost constant sea breeze 
from the east tempers the sun’s heat and keeps down the humidity. The average 
yearly rainfall is 47 inches, occurring usually in the form of showers. Much of 
this water is lost through rapid runoff into the sea and through evaporation. 
Precipitation varies somewhat from month to month. About 45 percent of the 
rainfall occurs in the last 4 months of the year. Rainfall varies considerably 
within each island; on St. Croix the rainfall averages about 15 inches more 
annually on the western end of the island than on the eastern end. The average 
rainfall from year to year varies from a minimum of 20 inches to a maximum 
of 75 inches. The islands are in the hurricane path; however, only three in the 
past 40 years have hit the islands. Seldom are any lives lost. 

Soils.—Much of the soils of the three islands are of volcanic origin. On the 
plains of St. Croix, marl soils derived from younger series of marls and lime- 
stones occur. The soils are, in general, fairly fertile and the arable areas are 
well adapted to a large variety of fruits, vegetables, cotton, and sugarcane. 
Yields are good in years when the precipitation is sufficient. The steeper and 
stonier areas are well adapted to tropical forest trees and to pasture grasses. 

The population of the islands is culturally and racially affiliated with the 
British West Indies. The prevailing language is English and approximately 
90 percent of the people 10 years of age can read and write. Because of the 
declining economy of the Virgin Islands, which has been almost constant for the 
past century, there has been a steady drain of young people away from the 
islands to Puerto Rico and to the mainland of the United States. The high 
point of population on the islands was reached in 1835 when there were a total 
ef 43,178 inhabitants. At that time virtually all the arable land in the islands 
was planted to sugarcane, and the sugar industry was a profitable occupation 
for the people. Since that time, the Virgin Islands have found themselves less 
and less able to compete with other areus in which heavier rainfall makes sugar 
production an easier and more profitable operation. The acreage of sugarcane 
on the islands has declined so that at the present time there are only about 
5,000 acres devoted to this crop and the profit from sugar has diminished to the 
point where this operation carried out by the Virgin Islands Corporation has 
shown a net loss over the past several years. 

Concurrently with the decline in sugar as a profitable local industry, the popu- 
lation of the islands has decreased until the census of 1950 shows a population of 
26,654. Other crops, such as fruits, vegetables, and cattle have supplanted 
sugarcane in some of the rural areas of the Virgin Islands, but today only a total 
of approximately 6,500 acres is devoted to all forms of cultivated crops. 

The industries of the Virgin Istands are very limited and consist chiefly of fuel 
bunkering and the servicing of ships, the manufacture of rum and bay rum, 
production of sugar, production of charcoal, deep-sea commercial fishing, handi- 
crafts, and the tourist trade. The decline in the demand for rum since the end 
of World War II has reduced that industry to an unprofitable position and has 
been a serious blow to the economy of the islands. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE ISLANDS 


The Organic Act of June 22, 1936, is the “constitution” of the Virgin Islands. 
It provides for coordinate and separate powers of the executive, legislative, and 
the judicial branches of the government, and organizes the Virgin Islands into an 
insular possession of two districts: the municipality of St. Croix, and the muni- 
cipality of St. Thomas and St. John. 

Congress has the authority and responsibility of legislating for the Virgin 
Islands. Federal legislation enacted for the States and Territories of the United 
States automatically applies to Alaska and Hawaii, but not to the Virgin Islands 
unless they are specifically included. Local legislative powers are delegated to 
the two municipalities and are vested in their respective municipal councils, 
which are locally elected. Joint sessions of the two municipal councils are desig- 
nated as the Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands and convene at least once 
each calendar year upon call of the Governor. Bills passed by the legislative 
assembly are subject to the approval of the Governor. 

The Governor is appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. He executes the laws of the United States applicable to the Virgin 
Islands, and the laws and ordinances of the islands. He may veto legislation 
adopted by the legislative authorities uf the islands. 

Supervision and coordination of the various Federal activities in the Virgin 
Islands is carried out by the Division of Territories and Island Possessons of the 
Department of the Interior through the Governor of the Virgin Islands. This 
Division, under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, is the principal 
agency responsible for the development and execution of the Territorial policy 
of the United States in the islands. 

The judicial powers of the Virgin Islands are vested in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands and in the police courts of each municipality. 
Appeals are made to the United States Court of Appeals for the Third District in 
Boston, and thence to the United States Supreme Court. 

The chief commercial operations on the islands are carried out by the Virgin 
Islands Company. This is a corporation chartered by the municipality of St. 
Thomas and St. John, with the Secretary of the Interior, the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Governor of the Virgin Islands as the stockholders. It 
operates federally owned properties whose depreciated value on June 30, 1947, was 
$1,540,000. 

The Company holds a dominant position in the agricultural programs of the 
islands. It owns and operates the only sugarcane mill, where is processed the 
cane from the Company lands and from some 550 small farms. It owns a rum dis- 
tillery ; owns and operates 5,000 acres of the best agricultural land, where 60 per- 
cent of the sugarcane is produced and 1,000 to 1,500 farm laborers are employed ; 
operates the rural electrification plant for St. Croix ; provides machinery service to 
farmers; and owns a modern abattoir on St. Croix. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


An agricultural experiment station was established in St. Croix by the Danes 
in 1910. This came under the jurisdiction of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in January 1919 and remained under that jurisdiction until July 
1982, when jurisdiction of the whole island group was transferred from the 
Navy Department to the Department of the Interior. At that time the agricul- 
tural experiment station was also transferred to the Deparment of the Interior. 

From 1919 to 1982 while the station was under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a rather extensive program of scientific experimentation 
was earried on, and considerable valuable information was developed. Under 
the Department of the Interior, becanse of reductions in appropriations and 
other factors, the research work has been discontinued almost entirely and the 
agricultural-station operations have been confined to some educational activities 
and the providing of farmers with vegetable slips, seeds, sire service, veterinary 
service, machinery for hire, and plant and animal quarantine inspection for im- 
ports to the islands. In 1949 the stoff was composed of a director, three exten- 
sion agents, a veterinar’an, and fwo clerks. 

Other agricultural programs administered by the Department of Agriculture 
have been inaugurated and curried on in the Virgin Islands to some extent. 
Amendments to the Farmers Home Administration Act have made the lending 
activities of that agency available in the Virgin Islands. The agricultural land 
of the Virgin Islands is covered in two soil-conservation districts and two tech- 
nical men of the Soil Conservation Service have been assigned to each district, 
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Loans by the Rural Electrification Administration have made electricity avail- 
able to several hundred farms in the rural areas of St. Croix. Three programs 
administered by the Production and Marketing Administration operate in the 
Virgin Islands ; the school-lunch program, the agricultural conservation program, 
and the Sugar Act program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THIS LEGISLATION 


In the summer of 1948 the Secretary of the Interior requested the Secretary of 
Agriculture to review the agricultural situation and potential in the Virgin Is- 
lands and to determine ways in which the Federal agricultural programs might 
best assist in meeting the problems of the islands. Accordingly an interbureau 
committee was established within the Department of Agriculture to make the 
requested study and recommendations. 

This committee submitted the results of its study in a report dated June 22, 
1949, and a bill (H. R. 8357) embodying the committee’s recommendations as to 
the establishment of an agricultural research and extension program in the is- 
lands was introduced in the House. At about the same time an identical bill 
(S. 2809) was introduced in the Senate. The Senate bill passed that body with- 
out amendment. Hearings were held by this committee on the House bill (H. R. 
8357), but the committee deferred action on the bill for several reasons, one of 
which was the hope that the committee or a subcommittee might make an on- 
the-spot inspection of the agriculture of the islands before passing upon legis- 
lation, and, another, the feeling of the committee that the program proposed by 
the Department of Agriculture for the islands was somewhat more extensive 
than might be necessary. 

Due to reasons beyond the control of the committee, a subcommittee was not 
able to visit the islands until too late in the Bighty-first Congress to permit 
action on the bill during that Congress. Accordingly, the bill was reintroduced 
in the Eighty-second Congress as H. R. 4027, the bill reported herewith. In the 
meantime the Department of Agriculture had revised somewhat its proposed 
research and extension program for the Virgin Islands, in accordance with the 
suggestions made by the committee at its hearing during the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. That revised program was presented orally to the committee during its 
hearings on this bill (H. R. 4027) and met with committee approval. 

Those proposals have since been reduced to writing and are embodied in the 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture recommending approval of this bill 
which is appended hereto and made a part of this report. 


NEED FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND EXTENSION WORK IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


There is no doubt of the great need of agricultural research, experimental 
and extension work in the Virgin Islands. The population, soil, topography, 
climate, and market outlets of the Virgin Islands are so different from those on 
the mainland of the United States that the research and experimental work car- 
ried out by the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges in and 
through the various States are of little value to the agriculture of the Virgin 
Islands. 

The soil of the islands is fertile and rainfall and other climatic conditions are 
favorable to the efficient production of many crops. In most cases, however, 
the environment requires plant and animal varieties and techniques of farm 
operation which are peculiar to the islands. The research and experimentation 
necessary to determine which crop varieties, what types of animals, and what 
farming techniques are best adapted to the islands, can be carried out only in 
the Virgin Islands. It is unfair to the people of the Virgin Islands, citizens of 
the United States, that they should be deprived of the type of agricultural research 
and educational work which has been of such great benefit to the farmers of the 
United States for the past decades. It is poor economy from the national stand- 
point to have the soils of the Virgin Islands producing the wrong kind of crops, 
crops that are inefficient and unprofitable, or no crops at all. 

The problem of carrying on both agricultural research and extension work in 
the Virgin Islands is different from that encountered in any of the States. This 
work is carried on in the States entirely through and in cooperation with the State 
land-grant colleges. There is no land-grant college in the Virgin Islands. In the 
islands, therefore, this work must be carried on entirely under Federal supervi- 
sion and administration. 
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In its original recommendations to the committee on this subject, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposed to carry on its research, experimental, soil conserva- 
tion, and educational programs in the Virgin Islands along the same pattern under 
which those programs are administered in the States, viz, the maintenance of a 
separate administrative organization for each of the separate activities. It was 
this aspect of the proposal which the committee felt in its original hearings on the 
bill might well be modified. In accordance with the suggestions of the committee, 
the Department has modified its recommendations in this regard and the modified 
proposal is embodied in the letter from the Secretary of Agriculture on the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Under the revised program of the Department of Agriculture, the various 
aspects of the program will be coordinated under one director. He will have 
several assistants qualified in the various phases of the program, such as research, 
soil conservation, education, ete., but these will work as a team under the director 
instead of being set off individually in their different administrative fields as they 
are normally in carrying out these programs in the States. 

The committee believes that this will result in a coordinated and integrated 
agricultural program adapted to the needs of the Virgin Islands. It will also 
result in a substantial saving in personnel and appropriations over the program 
originally submitted. 


DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Following are letters from the Department of the Interior nad the Department 
of Agriculture, recommending enactment of this legislation. The letter from the 
Department of the Interior is directed to the identical bill (H. R. 8357) which was 
considered but not reported in the Eighty-first Congress. The letter from the 
Department of Agriculture is directed to the bill herewith reported (H. R. 4027) 
and embodies the revised program recommendations of that Department. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 9, 1950. 
Hon. Haroip D, CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mk. Coo.ey: This is in reply to your informal request for the views 
of this Department on H. R. 8357, a bill to provide for an agricultural program 
in the Virgin Islands. 

I recommend that H. R. 8357 be enacted. 

This bill would authorize the transfer of jurisdiction over the agricultural 
experiment stations in the Virgin Islands from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture, and would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish and maintain an agricultural research and extension service program 
in the Virgin Islands. 

At the request of this Department, the Secretary of Agriculture recently 
appointed a special committee to study the agricultural resources, needs, and 
possibilities of the Virgin Islands. In its comprehensive report, a copy of which 
I understand has already been made available to your committee, the special 
committee concluded that the Virgin Islands needed a coordinated agricultural 
program, under the primary administrative responsibility of a single Federal 
agency with sufficient functional elasticity to cope with the problems and con- 
ditions peculiar to the Virgin Islands. The report also indicated clearly the exist- 
ence of a high potential for an expansion and diversification of agriculture in the 
Virgin Islands, and further that a program with such an objective can be Ccon- 
ducted successfully in the islands. 

The Department of the Interior, which exercises administrative supervision 
over the Virgin Islands, has as one of its fundamental objectives the economic, 
political, and social development of the Virgin Islands. 

This over-all objective can be advanced by a well-planned and well-coordinated 

research and extension service program, which the enactment of H. R. 8357 would 

make possible in the Virgin Islands. Such a program can perform a vital func- 

tion and make a valuable contribution to the standard of living of Virgin 

Islanders and to the development of a more wholesome and integrated economy 

in the islands. The transfer of jurisdiction over the agricultural experiment 
96708—52-——-58 
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stations in the Virgin Islands from the Secretary of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be effected in order to enable the Department of 
Agriculture to coordinate most effectively the work of the agricultural stations 
with the proposed research and extension programs to be conducted in the 
islands. 

I therefore wholeheartedly support H. R. 8357 and urge its enactment at the 
earliest possible date. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that enactment of H. R. 8857 would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiL11AM EB. WARNE, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1951. 


Hon. Harotp D. Coorry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Coorry: This is in response to your request of May 14, 1951, for 
a report on H. R. 4027, a bill to provide for an agricultural program in the Virgin 
Islands. 

On October 27, 1949, we transmitted to you a legislative proposal for extending 
departmental programs in the fields of agricultural research and extension to 
the Virgin Islands. Our plans for conducting these programs, if authorized, 
together with an estimate of administrative cost, were set forth in an accompany- 
ing report of a committee of this Department on the agricultural resources, needs, 
an‘ possibilities of the Virgin Islands. A bill to implement this proposal, H. R. 
257, was introduced in the Kighty-first Congress, second session. A hearing on 
this bill was held by the House Committee on Agriculture on June 15, 1950. 

As a result of questions brought out in this hearing we have reconsidered our 
original proposal and are now offering for your consideration some additional 
suggestions. Our comments are directed to H. R. 4027, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, which would authorize the program originally recommended now 
under consideration by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Research and extension program activities in the Virgin Islands, if authorized, 
could be conducted under the local leadership of a director. Under such an ar- 
rangement, the local leader would have a joint assignment for the local adminis- 
tration of both research and extension activities and would be considered as the 
administrative representative of the Department of Agriculture in matters in- 
volving those activities in the Virgin Islands. This proposed organization antic- 
ipates that technical advice and assistance would be provided to the program from 
technical specialists of the appropriate agencies of the Department. In the initial 
phases the work will involve the adaptation of existing extension procedures and 
known research facts to the problems of the Virgin Islands. Because of this it 
will be necessary to have well-trained and experienced workers. 

Major research efforts in the beginning will be directed to problems associated 
with water conservation and use, for future agricultural development depends 
upon available water. In crop production attention will be directed toward 
determining the value of superior varieties and management practices under the 
conditions of the Virgin Islands. 

Enclosed is an estimate of the administrative cost for the anticipated program 
for the first year. This is a conservative estimate for exploratory research studies 
and essential education programs and may need to be changed after further ex- 
ploration of the problems. 

It should be pointed out that in the Virgin Islands it will be necessary for the 
Department of Agriculture to bear full responsibility for extension education and 
the development and carrying out of the research program because of the absence 
of any local institution similar to the land-grant college organization in the States 
with which cooperative relations could be established. This situation constitutes 
of course, a departure from the normal pattern of cooperative Federal-State 
extension work which prevails on the mainland. In assuming this kind of respon- 
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sibility in the Virgin Islands, which H. R. 4027 would provide, it therefore seems 
sensible to consider a local consolidation of administrative authority for research 
and extension according to the pattern which has been used successfully in many 
of the State colleges and universities. In order to have an effective research 
program cooperative working relations would have to be effected with the Virgin 
Islands Company and this Department as indicated in the recommendations of 
the committee report on agricultural resources, needs and possibilities of the 
Virgin Islands. 

It is recognized that, if the program is authorized, subsequent experience may 
lead to the advisability of using other administrative arrangements and this 
would be possible under the provisions of H. R. 4027. 

Section 2, H. R. 4027, wisely provides that only that part of the functions, 
property, and personnel of the existing agricultural stations in the Virgin Islands 
be transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture that may be agreed upon by the two Secretaries. From the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture committee, referred to above, the following 
statement is highly significant: 

“The agricultural problems of St. Thomas do not justify the continuance of the 
present field station on that island or the carrying out of any extensive research 
program. It is recommended that the station be abolished and that its agri- 
cultural services and facilities be transferred to the Virgin Islands Company. 

“It has been proposed by the Department of the Interior that the present sta- 
tion facilities on St. Croix be transferred to the Department of Agriculture. This 
station is rather poorly located from the standpoint of carrying out the proposed 
research program. Likewise, the station facilities are in poor condition, being old 
frame buildings. The purpose which these facilities now serve, namely, pro- 
viding general agricultural services such as sire service, sale of seed, insecticides, 
and fertilizers for the locality, should undoubtedly be continued, and it is recom- 
mended that these services and facilities be transferred to the Virgin Islands 
Company. 

“It is therefore proposed that the Department of Agriculture request the Virgin 
Islands Company to provide land and new physical facilities that are needed for 
the contemplated new research program. The capital improvements could be 
made under the Virgin Islands Company program and leased to the Department on 
a long-term basis. It is contemplated that such facilities would include office 
and laboratories, storage space, water catchments, garage space, and housing 
for the technical research staff recruited on the continent, as well as facilities 
for such phases of the work as pilot-plant sugarcane operations. This proposal 
has been discussed informally with the representatives of the Department of 
the Interior and they indicated they would consider such a proposal.” 

The Department of Agriculture would undoubtedly have use for certain of 
the existing facilities and it would be our desire, of course, to make use of them 
to the fullest extent possible. But the transfer of the entire physical plant on 
both islands would constitute a distinct liability for this Department in carrying 
out the program contemplated in H. R. 4027. 

The Department of Agriculture recommends the enactment of H. R. 4027. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report and that enactment of the proposed legislation would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F’. BRANNAN, Secretary. 
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Agricultural research and extension activities in the Virgin Islands 


Grade ‘ Position 


Personal services: 
Professional services: 
Agriculturist, director 
Extension agent at large 
Soil and water conservationist (re- 
search). 
wae at eessiianiasecsmnseet | Forester (research) ._...........--- 
ROU econo eeak beets nk | Home demonstration agent 
TS re ae ee ee et ee oe Assistant agricultural agent 
Subprofessional services: 
GS-4 ee eee Research 
Clerical, administrative, fiseal: 


is- 
GS- 


Additional pay for service abroad__-....--- 


Unclassified labor-___ ._- 
Temporary 





Total personal services_. 


COE CNB i cco ciumpiautvene tees 
Transportation 
Communications Seite’ 
Rent and utility services.........-. 
| Printing and binding 
Supplies and materials_-_--......-- 
Equipment 


Total other obligations_. 


ee 2S es i oda LE 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. May 2, 1952. 
Respectfully referred to Mr. Earl W. Cooper: 
Please have the attached made a part of the report on the hearings before the 
Agricultural Subcommittee. 
Respectfully, 
RicHArD B. RUSSELL, 
United States Senator. 


Data In Support OF REQUEST FOR APPROPRIATION OF $125,000 For USE IN CrTRUS 
TREE DECLINE RESEARCH BY THE UNITED STATES Svus-Tropica, FrRuir FIEeEvp 
STATION OF THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGI- 
NEERING, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ORLANDO, FLA. 


NEEDS FOR RESEARCH ON CITRUS DECLINE DISEASES 


Large numbers of citrus trees are going out of production in all citrus areas 
due to a number of diseases, some of which are little understood at present. 
These diseases constitute a great threat to citrus production since several of 
them are building up very rapidly in our principal citrus areas, The most im- 
portant of these are as follows: 

Tristeza or quick decline—This virus disease has resulted in almost complete 
destruction of established citrus orchards in many parts of the world. It is now 
causing extensive loss in California and has been identified as present in Louis- 
iana. It has not been established as present in Texas or Florida. It is most 
destructive to sweet orange and grapefruit grafted on sour orange rootstock— 
the stock that has been used for about half the orchards in California, for prac- 
tically all in Texas, and for about one-third of those in Florida, including 
practically all of the orchards on wet soils. Extensive testing-fer the presence 
of the disease in all areas is a critical need. Since this disease practically 
precludes the continued use of sour orange stocks, the testing of other stocks 
must be pushed as rapidly as possible. 
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Root rot.—This disease is known to be caused by a fungus which attacks the 
roots particularly where water comes in contact with the trunk of the tree, 
as in poorly drained soil. Sour orange stock is quite resistant to this disease 
and this is the principal reason it has been used so extensively throughout the 
world. Stocks resistant to tristeza must be tested as rapidly as possible for 
resistance to this disease. It is a major caue of loss in all producing areas. 

Gummosis.—The cause of gummosis is not definitely known. It appears to 
be a fungus which invades the trunk and the main branches mainly through 
wounds. It is serious on the grapefruit in Texas and is the chief limiting factor 
in lemon and lime production Florida. 

Plant City disease or blight.—This disease is widespread in Florida and prob- 
ably is second to root rot in the number of trees destroyed. The cause is un- 
known, It differs from spreading decline in that affected trees are scattered 
in plantings, and in other details. 

Spreading decline.—This disease is becoming widespread in Florida. When a 
grove is invaded the usual pattern is for the disease to spread rather slowly 
taking all trees in its path. New trees planted in decline areas appear to grow 
for a time but then are also attacked. The cause is entirely unknown. The 
pattern of spread indicates that it is an organism which lives in the soil or is 
a combination of certain soil conditions and certain organisms. Infected areas 
are widespread over Florida. Since no preventive treatments are known, the 
disease is a matter of great concern to the industry. 

Psorosis or scaly bark.—The nature of this disease caused by a virus is fairly 
well understood. It has been spread mainly by nursery propagation from diseased 
trees. Research is needed to guide the industries particularly in eastern citrus 
districts in procedures now being set up to develop and certify clean sources of 
propagating material. Such a program has been effective in California. 

A yloporosis.—The cause of this disease is not known but it may be a virus. 
It is known to be spread by infected budwood and is known to be widespread 
in Florida and Texas plantings and probably in California as well. Some 
rootstocks are known to be particularly susceptible. Tangelo varieties are very 
susceptible. 

Because of the unknown nature of several of these diseases, the rate at which 
they appear to be spreading, and the threat which they constitute to the citrus 
industry, the Citrus Advisory Committee at their meeting in March 1952, urged 
a greatly expanded research program on them. They strongly urged that this 
expanded program be initiated immediately. They placed this work in higher 
priority than any other research pertaining to the citrus industry. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


In the estimates of financial requirements for such a research program the 
general problem has been broken down under four subheads. It should be 
emphasized, however, that all of these problems are interrrelated and that 
comprehensive investigation of the decline problem involves work on all of them. 


I, Spreading decline and Plant City decline research in Florida. 


The Department is doing little work on these diseases at present. Since the 
exact nature of neither of them has been determined, and since they undoubtedly 
involve both soil conditions and pathogenic organisms, possibly including nema- 
todes, a group of research workers with specialized training in these various 
fields is essential. The requirements for work in this field are as follows: 


A. Personal services (1 plant pathologist, 1 soil technologist, 1 nematode 
specialist, 1 biochemist, 3 subprofessional assistants, average of 3 
farm laborers) 

B. Supplies and equipment: fertilizers, fungicides, plant materials, 
2 trucks 


II, Research on virus diseases of citrus—Florida, Louisiana, and Texas 


Some research is now being conducted on virus diseases and the testing for 
presence of tristeza in Florida and Louisiana. This program needs to be greatly 
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expanded so that adequate test facilities can be established for the presence 
of tristeza in Florida and in Texas. The requirements are as follows: 


A. Personal services (2 subprofessional aids, 2 laborers) 

B. Maintenance of extensive experimental plant material in greenhouse 
and screenhouses to avoid contamination and special equipment for 
isolating test plants 


III, Testing of rootstocks for resistance to foot rot, gummosis, and other fungus 
diseases, for salt and boron tolerance, and for cold resistance 


Some work is now under way in Texas and Florida on this problem. Since 
large areas of citrus now on the virus-susceptible sour-orange stock will un- 
doubtedly have to be replaced during the next 20 years, this work must be 
pushed as aggressively as possible. The best stocks to use for this replace- 
ment are now unknown. Large numbers of stocks need to be tested not only 
in the laboratory but in field plantings to determine their resistance to the 
known fungus diseases, virus diseases, tolerance to salt, boron, and cold, and to 
determine their effect on yield and quality of fruit produced. This program 
needs additional personnel of the assistant type and additional facilities for 
rapid testing of stocks, and particularly for the establishment and maintenance 
of field plantings. 

Detailed needs are as follows: 

A. Personal services (2 subprofessional aids, 2 laborers) _________-____ $10, 000 
B. Special equipment for testing stocks 


D. Cost of establishment and maintenance of cooperative field plantings 
testing large numbers of stocks 


IV. For research in the Pacific Southwest on special decline conditions there 
such as lemon decline which is causing heavy losses 


The California Agricultural Experiment Station at Riverside is doing con- 
siderable work in this field. The basic work to be done in Florida and Texas will 
not cover all conditions prevailing in California and Arizona. It is desirable that 
certain work be set up in the Southwest to maintain close relations with the 
work now under way in California and to apply the findings from the Florida and 
Texas work to the special problems that exist in the Southwest. The require- 
ment for this work is as follows: 


A. Personal services (1 plant pathologist, 1 subprofessional aid, 1 
laborer) _. 
B. Maintenance of experimental plantings.______._._-_--_-__----------- 


Grand total 


Respectfully submitted in behalf of Sunkist Growers, Los Angeles, Calif. 


By Porge Batiarp & Loos, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN T’. Woop (oF InpAHo), BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, REGARDING FUNDS FoR POLE 
BLIGHT 


I am Congressman John T. Wood of the First District of Idaho. I appreciate 
the prviilege of presenting the following statement to your conamittee on a sub- 
ject which, while primarily affecting my district in north Idaho, is of concern to 
all the people of the United States. 

Western white pine is the most valuable tree species in the northern Rocky 
Mountain region. There is an estimated 19.8 billion board feet of standing 
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merchantable white-pine timber in national forests in north Idaho, which, at the 
going sale price of $27.85 per thousand feet of stumpage, is worth over $300,000,- 
000. Since this timber is in national forests, it is the property of all the people 
of the United States, who therefore have a direct interest in its protection. 

This timber is threatened by a relatively new enemy called pole blight, which 
already has made dangerous inroads on 10 percent of this white pine and is 
spreading rapidly. This must not be confused with the blister-rust blight, which 
is being successfully combatted; and I might add that for every dollar spent in 
fighting blister rust $100 worth of timber has been saved. The Forest Service 
knows the cause of blister rust and how to prevent it. 

I should like to state just a few words in general terms about this. As some 
of you know, I have been in the practice of medicine for 49 years. I have dis- 
covered this: ‘That there is not too much difference between diseases of trees 
and the diseases of human beings. They all have the same systems as we hu- 
mans have, and are subject in a general sort of a way to the same classes of dis- 
eases ; that is, human beings have diseases of infancy and childhood, and there 
are diseases of adolescence, diseases of middle age, and diseases of senility. As 
far as I have been able to find out, plant diseases are generally set up in about 
the same way. The interesting thing about pole blight is that it is a disease 
of adolescent trees. Like a good many of the adolescent diseases of humans, it 
can attack old trees. The average age of a white-pine tree, which is our most 
valuable crop in this territory, is somewhere up to about 150 years. The pole 
blight is a new disease which, by preference, seems to attack young trees that 
are still not marketable timber. 

The white pine, depending somewhat upon the favorable conditions under 
which it might be grown, becomes marketable somewhere between the ages of 
75 to 150 years. Being a disease of adolescent trees, pole blight is important for 
two reasons: (1) It kills the tree before it ever gets a chance to become a mer- 
chantable tree. (2) It kills that tree after the soil upon which the tree has 
grown has been put to that use for anywhere from 40 to 60 years. 

The soil in most of the territory where white pine grows is not any good for 
anything else. So, we are not only destroying that particular crop of white 
pine at a vulnerable time for that particular disease but we have also wasted 
the capacities of the soil growth for that species for that number of years. 

I might say that last fall I lived in the Coeur d’Alene Forest. I went into 
the forest in company with the rangers and the pathologists and saw these 
trees and this disease and saw it operate. It differs from the blister rust. If 
blister rust kills a tree, it kills an adult tree. If the tree can be gotten out in a 
reasonable time, it can still be used for lumber. The pole blight kills a tree 
while it is adolescent, so that it can nevér be used for lumber. It is still a 
pole when it is killed. That is the reason why the disease received the name 
“pole blight.” The tree is ruined and never has a chance to develop any fur- 
ther or to be used in a merchantable way. 

The cause is entirely unknown, but the Division of Forest Pathology of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry suspects very strongly that it is due to a virus. How- 
ever, this bureau has been burdened by the lack of funds, so that we have not 
been able to conduct much research so far. 

Some studies have been made in the University of Idaho and the University 
of Montana, and a good deal of it has been done back here in Beltsville, Md. 
However, little can be done from now on unless we can get some money to do it 
with. It is estimated that this study needs about $75,000, which may seem to be 
quite a little sum of money, but a perusal of my former statements will indicate 
that it is comparatively a very tiny amount when one considers the loss of the mer- 
chantable crop of timber which is threatened in the Coeur d’ Alene Forest in north 
Idaho, in the Kaniksu Forest in north Idaho, and in the Clearwater Forest in 
north Idaho, where is present the very largest body of standing white pine in 
the world. White pine is the aristocrat of all the forest trees of America. It 
has the most uses and is the most valuable timber we have, considering its ex- 
tensive use. It seems to me we just cannot contemplate the loss of that valu- 
able forest tree through pole blight. 

Approximately 5,800 persons are engaged in forest work in the area, and the 
1945 value of the industry was estimated at $34,000,000—equal to that of mining 
and only $4,000,000 less than that of agriculture. 

The average saw timber cut each year from 1935 to 1988 was 351 million 
board feet of western white pine. as against 273 million board feet of all 
other timber species. 

I am sure this committee will agree that $75,000 spent in an effort to save this 
great asset to Idaho and the Nation is money well spent. 
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UNITEp States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIvIL SERVICE,,. 
May 6, 1952. 
Senator RicHarRp B. RuSsELL, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: I am enclosing herewith an original and one copy of 
a statement which I desire to submit to your committee in connection with the 
Department of Agriculture appropriation bill. I would appreciate it if you 
would have this statement printed in your record of the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WALLACE F. Bennetr (REPUBLICAN, UTAH) TO Suscom- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, ON H. R. 7314, 
May 6, 1952 


Mr. Chairman, I want to submit a brief statement commenting on only a few 
items involved in the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill, H. R, 7314. 
Because I know that many other items of significance to my State of Utah and 
to the West have been covered in detail by the many witnesses who have ap- 
peared before your committee, I confine my remarks to the few which I think 
deserve additional comment. 

Watersheds.—Efficient utilization, control, and storage of water is perhaps 
tne most important single problem facing Utah and the West in the development 
of the economy of those areas. As some of our larger cities are pondering prob- 
lems of likely shortages in culinary water supplies and the rural areas are 
coping with shortage of future irrigation waters, my State is faced with the most 
extensive flood situation in its history because of the unprecedented amount of 
snow which has fallen during the past winter. The Deseret News of Monday, 
April 29, 1952, carries a tabulation report of flood conditions in 10 of Utah's 
2) counties located from the northern to the southern end of the State. 

According to recent statistics of the Utah water yield of some 544 million 
acre-feet, all but about 1 million of that amount comes from national forest 
lands. Necessarily, the control of the watersheds of the national forests and 
the forest management is of vital concern to the people of Utah. Wise expendi- 
tures for national forest purposes will be many times repaid in property saved, 
water stored and controlled for future use, and in forest production and yield. 
I wish to point out specifically the need for funds to continue the program of 
acquiring watershed lands in Utah. Under the House bill, as reported, the 
funds for acquisition of Forest Service lands would be limited to the Superior 
National Forest. Perhaps there is general merit in the opposition to the ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government of increased land holdings, but full recog- 
nition should be given to the desirability and necessity of extending and better- 
ing the watersheds in areas such as the precipitous mountains of Utah where 
flash storms and sudden spring thaws pose unusual and severe problems. I hope 
that funds will be authorized for the continuation of the watershed expansion 
program of the Forest Service. 

I have in my files letters from local Utah organizations and committees, in- 
dicating admirable, vigorous, local action and the contribution locally of funds 
to be put to work in conjunction with Forest Service watershed programs. This 
desirable local activity would not be possible if the House action is concurred 
in by the Senate. 

Reseeding.—Of course, closely identified with the watershed problem and that 
of the care of the forests is the reseeding program authorized under Public Law 
348 of the Highty-first Congress. Last year I pointed out that about five times 
as much reseeding as is authorized could be justified, since the costs can be re- 
paid many times by increased grazing fees. The item in the President’s budget 
for this program is not sufficient to carry out the intent of the legislation above- 
mentioned. 

Range improvements.—Last year I urged the committee to report favorably 
an item in the bill for range improvements. The bill, as enacted into law, pro- 
vided some $700,000 to be matched in part from local funds. A conflict and 
misunderstanding as to this matching process has developed, and those funds are 
unexpended. The House committee has approved the removal of the matching 
principal, and I am sure that this will be an aid to the important program of 
accomplishing and maintaining necessary range improvements. No provision 
is made in the bill as reported to the House for new funds for this purpose. I 
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urge the committee to give their usual careful consideration to the question of 
whether it is advisable not only to authorize funds to accomplish the improve- 
ments required in fiscal year 1952 but also to carry out a program for those addi- 
tional ones required in fiscal year 1953. 

Halogeton research.—Much has been said about the scourge of that noxious 
weed halogeton. There is no doubt that control or destruction of halogeton 
is of fundamental importance to us in the West. Since it was first identified in 
Nevada in 1935, it has spread to a large portion of Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming, and Montana. Some 1% million acres in the western United 
States are reported to be infested. The reports indicate that 504,500 acres of this 
land are in Utah. 

Halogeton is known to have caused serious losses of range sheep in Nevada, 
Idaho, and Utah. In one instance it killed 1,620 sheep, substantially all in one 
herd, in 3 days. Cattle losses appear to be increasing although the plant is less 
dangerous to them than to sheep. Some grazing areas have been abandoned be- 
cause of the threat of this plant. 

The control or operating program has been primarily delegated to the Bureau 
of Land Management of the Department of Interior. However, not only is it 
important that control be accomplished on forest land but it is vital that an 
enlightened research program be continued to determine how to best cope with 
the menace. Both of these latter problems are of significance in connection with ° 
the appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. 

In speaking of halogeton research and its advisability, I am reminded of 
the situation we faced in regard to the common dandelion a few years ago. Then 
we spent much time and effort digging out the plant. By research we developed 
a spray which does thé job with much less effort and in far less time. We may 
anticipate the same possibility with halogeton. Limited funds spent for proper 
research may later save vast sums in control] operations. 

I, therefore, hope that the committee will not only retain the funds provided 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry item covering halogeton, but I hope that the 
approximately $31,000 in the Forest Service request for halogeton research will 
be restored. It appears that the Forest Service program and that of the other 
research establishments are being properly coordinated. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the committee will insure that the 
operating funds of the Bureau of Land Management and the research funds of the 
Department of Agriculture will be appropriately used in conjunction with the 
Intermountain Forest and Research Station and the work at the Utah State 
Agricultural College under cooperative programs and agreements. I have been 
assured by the officials at the Departments that such a program would be carried 
out and would make for efficient and desirable use of facilities and talents. 

I am sure that the limited funds we may devote to research will be wisely 
spent and will ultimately prevent the loss of substantial numbers of cattle and 
sheep which are so vital to our economic well-being. 

Conclusion.—I have widely expressed my view in favor of economy in govern- 
ment. The items to which I have referred are not substantial items. Their 
complete elimination from the budget would not accomplish a substantial reduc- 
tion in expenditures, but their appropriation would permit programs of vast im- 
portance to the ultimate economic welfare of Utah and the West. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Detyre W. Morris, Presipent, SoUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, ON Forest INpUsSTrRY DrVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS AND SIMILAR ADJACENT AREAS 


Investigations in marketing the woodland products of southern Illinois have 
been made during the past 2 years by the Carbondale, Ill, Forest Research Center, 
United States Forest Service, in cooperation with Southern Illinois University. 
The results of these and other studies show very clearly the need for expanding 
markets for timber products in this and similar areas of adjacent States. Studies 
of the socioeconomic conditions in southern Illinois reveal acute unemployment, 
high public aid costs, and standards of living well below the State and National 
averages. This series of investigations make apparent the benefits that will ac- 
crue to the woodland owner and the local economy from improved forest products 
markets. A few of the more salient facts and a proposal aimed at expanding 
markets for the forest products of southern Illinois and similar adjacent areas 
are presented beiow for your consideration. 
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THE BASIC FACTS 


Southern Illinois, and especially the southern 16 counties, has long been 
characterized by its low economy. Based upon the average of 10 standard-of- 
living measures, southern Illinoisans have the lowest standard of any region 
in the State. Unemployment compensation and public aid costs are higher 
here than elsewhere in Illinois. Even today southern Illinois is recognized as 
one of the critical unemployment areas of the Nation. 

Several adverse elements have been responsible for these conditions but, 
basically, they are attributable to two prime factors. For many years coal 
mining has been the principal source of employment. Mechanization of mining 
plus slackening demands for coal have reduced employment opportunities. The 
other few industries of the area cannot absorb the unemployed miners. The 
second major factor is the relatively limited possibilities for good agriculture. 
According to Bureau of Census data, the value of products sold, traded, or used 
on the average Illinois farm in 1945 was $2,225. The average value for southern 
Illinois farms was $826. The University of Illinois recently reported that the 
average net cash income per acre for mixed farming in southern Illinois was 
$1.81. The State-wide average for the same year was $14.92 per acre. Although 
not as acute, and perhaps attributable to other causes, similar conditions exist 
in southwestern Indiana, western Kentucky, and southeastern Missouri. 

The 16 southern Illinois counties contain 1,042,000 acres of forests and have 
an additional 750,000 acres of lands adjudged to be best suited to growing forest 
crops. These lands represent about 45 percent of the total area in the 16 
counties. Annual sawtimber growth in these forests is estimated at 103,000,000 
board feet, annual drain is 57,000,000 board feet, leaving’ an annual surplus of 
46,000,000 board feet. These data are encouraging but the low quality of the saw- 
timber reserve and surplus growth seriously limits its use for industry. 

Over 40 percent of the reserve and surplus growth is in low-quality trees. 
Approximately 50 percent of the lumber cut at commercial mills is No. 8 common 
or poorer—an extremely difficult product to market. Southern Illinois forests 
are understocked, have a low growth rate, and are glutted with low-quality 
trees. Removal of these low-quality trees will help create a healthier, faster- 
growing, higher-quality forest. 

The problem, then, lies in developing new markets and uses geared to the 
huge volume of low-quality hardwoods available. It is estimated that 100 plants 
using 1 million feet of low-quality timber annually could operate continuously 
for the next 20 years in southern Illinois. New growth during that period would 
replace the products harvested. These industries, plus existing forest indus- 
tries, would, directly and indirectly, offer employment opportunities to 25,000 
wage earners. Establishment of these new industries, coupled with expansion 
of present forest industries, will increase the growth of higher-quality trees and 
improve the economy of southern Illinois. 

A wood-products manufacturing pilot plant where new uses and markets for 
low-quality hardwoods could be determined and demonstrated would lead the 
way to such a development. 


OBJECTIVES OF PILOT PLANT 


Basically, the proposed pilot plant would be a laboratory where the following 
facts could be obtained and demonstrated to those interested in establishing their 
own commercial wood-using industries: 

1. Products feasible for manufacturing. 

2. Costs, types, and arrangement of equipment needed to manufacture 
commercially feasible products. 

3. Manpower requirements for manufacturing such products. 

4. The most efficient handling and processing of lumber used in manufac- 
turing. 

5. Markets for various products that can be manufactured. 

6. Costs and returns possible for each product that can be manufactured 
and marketed. 

In addition to providing this information, the pilot plant would be used as a 
center for training local people in the arts and crafts of woodworking. Few 
workers in southern Illinois have such training or skills. A reservoir of skilled 
workers would attract new wood-using industries to the area. The pilot plant 
might also assist new wood-using industries in the solution of their procurement, 
production, and marketing problems. 
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Application of this information in southern Illinois as well as in other regions 
having surpluses of low-grade hardwoods, would lead to better utilization of 
forest products now in little demand and frequently wasted in today’s operations. 
Forest land owners and primary forest industries would be benefited, there would 
be a greater inducement for good forest practices and local socio-economic prob- 
lems would be alleviated. During normal conditions, this development would 
be of national value by reducing expenditures for public aid and unemployment 
compensation and promoting a healthier economy in currently blighted areas. 
In times of national emergency, such as World War II, it would provide a back- 
log of skilled workers as well as increase the manufacturing potential of critical 
wooden products. 

OPERATION AND FINANCING 


As presently conceived, the pilot plant would be used to manufacture definite, 
marketable products. A given product would be manufactured long enough by 
each of several potentially good arrangements of equipment and processes to 
provide sound information on all steps and phases of the entire operation. Some 
ef the products that offer promise now are toys, inexpensive kitchen furniture, 
outdoor furniture, and small portable farm buildings such as brooder houses. A 
large number of furniture factories are located in northern Illinois and a small 
furniture industry is located at St. Louis, Mo. These factories require annually 
large volumes of high-grade hardwoods. They offer a potential market for pre- 
cut squares and blanks that should be explored. It may be feasible to cut these 
squares locally from low-quality boards and ship them to the plant. 

A cooperative arrangement which will permit retaining receipts from products 
manufactured and sold will be needed to finance such operating costs as labor 
und raw materials. Research costs could not be financed from such proceeds 
and would have to be borne by Federal and other funds. The possibility of 
initiating such a cooperative arrangement for the proposed pilot-plant has been 
discussed with the officials of an Illinois industry. They have agreed to review 
this proposal and to cooperate to the fullest extent possible as soon as Federal 
funds are available for the pilot plant. 

Southern Illinois University also wishes to cooperate in operating the pilot 
plant. Within the limits of Board approval and legislative appropriations they 
plan to assist in supplying a building location, a building and similar contribu- 
tions. In addition the university now operates a vocational-technical institute, 
providing vocational training for southern Illinoisans. A part of the institute 
staff could assist in the labor-training phases of the pilot plant. Other groups 
may also want to assist in this program. They include the Illinois Division of 
Forestry, Southern Illinois, Inc., and manufacturers of woodworking equipment. 
Any such groups that wish to cooperate will be given every opportunity to do so. 

An additional annual Federal appropriation of $50,000 will be needed for 
the Forest Service to initiate the proposed pilot plant and forest industrial 
development program. The dollar value of potential cooperative contributions 
will equal or, perhaps, exceed this figure. 


Senator Russet. The record will be open for other authorized 
statements for another week, maybe for as much as 10 days, but this 
concludes the taking of oral testimony by the committee. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 25 p. m., Thursday, April 10, 1952, the committee 
adjourned.) 
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AMENDMENTS ReQuestep BY DerarrmeNt Arter Passace or H. R. 
7314 sy House or Representatives, May 1, 1952 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 6, 1952. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR RvuSSELL: Your subcommittee has had the opportunity to 
review in detail the budget estimates of the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1953, since written statements on all budget items have been presented 
and hearings have already been held. 

In again urging your favorable consideration of the estimates proposed in 
the budget, I feel it necessary to call your attention especially to certain House 
reductions in activities administered by the Department. These items are ex- 
plained in the enclosed statements which have been prepared in the usual form 
as proposed amendments to the House bill. Also enclosed is a table comparing 
the funds provided in the House bill with the 1953 budget estimates and with 
estimated funds available in 1952. 

We will be glad to furnish any additional information desired in connection 
with the bill. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 

Enclosures. 
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House bill, 1953, compared with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authoriza- 


tions, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 


{ Norge.—Figures in brackets not included in totals; amounts for 1952 include all supplemental appropria- 
tions to date and are adjusted for comparability ‘with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1953 


House bill] 


| Appropria- 
tions and 
loan author- | 
izations, 
including 
estimated 
pay adjust- 
ment supple- 
mentals, 
1952 


Budget 
estimates, 
1953 


House bill, 


Bureau or item 1953 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration: 

Conservation and use of agricul- 

tural land resources -...-..-.-- 
Farm restoration program in 
flood-stricken areas -__..-- 

Agricultural production pro- 
grams E 

Sugar Act program . 

National school-lunch program. s 

Marketing services 


$260, 000, 000} $256, 500, 000} ' $250, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 
83, 367, 491 


15, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 
83, 367, 491 


10, 000, 000} 
65, 000, 000 
83, 367, 491 
11, 465, 000 


| loan author- | 





11, 540,000} = 11, 465, 000 


Total, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration (ex- 
cluding Commodity Credit 


Corporation) 451, 387 


, 491 


436, 332, 491 


419, 832, 491 


Salaries and expenses, defense pro- 
duction activities 

Commodity Exchange Authority... 

Soil Conservation Service . 

Emergency channel restoration 

in flood-stricken areas 
Water conservation and utilization 
projects____- 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 

Salaries and expenses. . 

Disaster loan revolving fund 
(flood relief and rehabilitation) 

Rural Electrification Administration 
(administrative expenses) 
Farm Credit Administration: 

Direct appropriation - - . 

Assessments against member in- 
stitutions of the Farm Credit 
System... _- 

Agricultural Research ‘Administra- 
tion: 

Office of Administrator (includ- 
ing Agricultural Research 
Center) ....... 

Research on agricultural ‘prob-_ 
lems of Alaska_. 

Office of Experiment Stations 
(prinetpally payments to 
SRI le ot aaa 

Virgin Islands agricultural 
program 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics... 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

Bureau of Dairy Industry -... 

Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry - ._ -- 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering - 

Bureau of Entomology and | 

Plant Quarantine: 
| 


(?) 
725, 000 
60, 740, 000 


"662" 000 
56, 974, 991 


725, 000 
60, 210, 000 


7,949, 911 
29, 570, 000 
30, 000, 000 


9, 100, 000 8, 500, 000 


29, 350, 000 29. 350, 000 


8, 290,000] 8, 425, 000 


431, 000 431, 000 


2,322,100} 2, 322, 100 2, 322, 100 


582, 440 
270, 000 


581, 000 581, 000 


270, 000 270, 000 


12,818,798} 12, 842, 708 12, 821, 208 


100, 000 
1, 436, 000 


26, 055, 000 
1, 573, 000) 


1, 430, 000 
25, 818, 000 
1, 621, 000 


25, "818, 000 
1, 573, 000) 
7, 100, 000 


7,700,000! 7, 689, 000 | 


11, 484,650} 11,696,000} 11, 479, 000) 


Control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant 
diseases-.- 

Other work of the Bureau -- 


j 
} 
i 
j 
| 


1, 000, 000} 
12 2, , 406, 000) 


000 
000 


1, 000, 000 
2 2, 169, 000 


1, 000, 
12, 300, 
Total, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


P aeaienetoe 


75, 325,888! 75,347,708] 74,611, 208 


—31, 555, 000 


Increase (+) or decrease 
(—), House bill com- 
pared with— 


Appropria- | 
tions and Budget 
estimates, 
1953 


izations, | 
1952 


—$10, 000, 000; —$6, 500, 000 
16, 490, 060)...........- 


—16, 500, 000 


+3, 235,009] —530, 000 


—1, 960, 000 


—100, 000 


—36, 000} 
— 237, 000 


—30, 000 


—48, 000 





—200,000} = —189,000 
| 


—5,650|  —217,000 


— 237, 000 —131, 000 


—714, 680 —736, 500 
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House bill, 1953, compared with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authoriza- 
tions, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953—-Continued 


{Nore.—Figures in brackets not included in totals; amounts for 1952 include all supplemental appropria- 
tions to date and are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1953 


House bill} 


| 


| 


Bureau or item 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES—Ccon. 


Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion—Con. 
Agricultural Marketing Act 
(RMA-—title ID) 
Control of forest pests_-_......-.! 
Forest Service (excluding forest 
roads and trails) ant 
Forest roads and trails... 
Flood prevention 4 
Extension Service (principally | 
payments to States)._.__._- 
Bureau of Agricultural Econom- | 
ics a5 
Office of the Secretary (including 
immediate Office of the Secre- 
tary, Offices of Budget and 
Finance, Plant and Opera- 
tions, Personnel, and Hearing 
Examiners) .... ...-- 
Office of Solicitor _ _- o 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations 
Office of Information . - 
Library - 





Total, annual appropriations 
for regular activities. .__- ; 


Deduct amounts, included above. 
appropriated from other than | 
the general fund of the Treas- | 
ury sa cial Scar sania aieaclie 

Total, annval appropria- | 
tions for regular activities | 
from the general fund of 
the Treasury. ..........-..| 


LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 


Rural Electrification Administration 
loans: 
Rural electrification 5 
Rural telephone... 


Total, Rural Electrification 
Administration... 


Farmers’ Home Administration 
loans: 
Farm ownership and farm hous- 
ing 
Production and subsistence 
Water facilities 


Total, Farmers’ Home Admin- 


istration 
Total, loan authorizations. . 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Appropria- 


| loan author- 


ment supple-| 


tions and 


izations, 
including 
estimated 
pay adjust- 


mentals, 
1952 


$4, 972 000, 
6, 000. 000) 


3 56, 270, 308 
13, 000, 000 
6, 559, 600) 
28, 043, 000) 
5, 403, 304] 





2, 185, 000 
2, 372, 000 

615, 000) 
1, 263, 268 


687, 237] 


793, 979, 598) 


790, 815, 818 


100, 000, 000 


109, 000, 000 


38. 000, 000 
110 090 000 


5 090,000 


153. 000.0 0 
262, 00.0, 000 


748, 415, 828 


9, 000, 000 


$5. 500, 000 
8, 000, 000 


53, 274. 680 
13, 000, 000 

7, 750, 000 
28, 074, 129 


5, 565, 000 


2, 360, 000 
2, 356, 000 


750, 000 
1, 259, 000 
682, 000 


751, 579,608) 726, 325. 


3, 163, 780 


50. 000, 000 
25 000, 000 


75, 000, 000 


38. 090, 000 


110, 000. 0CO 


6. 900, 000 


1¥4, 090 000 


> 


229. 000. 000 


| 

| Inerease (+) or decrease 

| (—), House bill com- 

| pared with— 

House bill, | 
1953 | Appropria- 

tions and 

| loan author- 

| izations, 

1952 


Budget 
estimates, 
1953 








— $250, 000 
—1, 450, 000 


$5, 250. 000 
6, 550, 000, 


| 81, 708, 000 
| 10.000, 000 
| 7,750, 000 
| 28, 040, 000) 

5, 378, 500| 


—67, 653, — 25, 253, 800 


| 
| 
} 


2, 322, 100 


a 


— 66, 812, 119 


| 


| 


| © 50,000, 000 | 


7 25. 


38, 009, 000 
120, 000, 000 | 
6, 000. 000 | 


+10, 090, 000) 4-10, 090, 000 
+1, 090, 000! 


4-11, 090, 000) 4-10, 090, 004 
—23, 090, 000! +10. 000. C00 


164, 009, 00 | 
239, 0.0. 000 


~ = = | 
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House bill, 1953, compared with appropriations and REA and FHA loan author- 
izations, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953—Continued 


{Notx.—Figures in brackets not included in totals; amounts for 1952 include all supplemental appropria- 
tions * a” and are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 1953 
House 


Sperry Increase (+) or decrease 
tions and (—), House bill com- 
loan author- pared with— 
izations, Bean ey 
Bureau or item et ae a Appropria- 
pay adjust- tions and Budget 
ment supple- loan author-| estimates, 
mentals, izations, 1953 
1952 1952 


| 

| 

CORPORATE ADMINISTRATIVE EX- | 

PENSE LIMITATIONS 

Commodity Credit Corporation * $16, 500, 000} $17, 876, 000 : | —$1, 376,.000 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- | | 

tion. AT abads bd 1, 100, 00] 950, 000 

Federal] intermediate credit banks. _. | 1, 549, 756 1, 690, 000 

Production credit corporations aot 1, 407, 015 1, 465, 000 


Total, corporate administrat- | | 
ive expense limitations ___. 20, 556,771| 21, 981, 000 





+48, “sl —1, 376, 000 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
Appropriation for research on agri- | 
cultural materials or substitutes | 
determined by the Munitions | 
Board to be strategic and critical | 
as required by the Strategic and | 
Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act._.. eee e re tie Te ee 582, 000) 625, 000) SOE Ces encne seu conl —43, 000 
Appropriation to cover difference | | 
between cost of wheat purchased | 
at domestic market price and re- | 
ceipts from sales at maximum price } 
wescribed by the International | | | 
V heat Agreement . nite 76, 808, 000, 182, 162, 250) * [182, 162, 250]| —76, 808, 000) — 182, 162, 250 








Total, special activities ......| 77, 390,000! 182, 787, 250 


582,000 | —76, 808, 000 — 182, 205, 250 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS | a 
Removal of surplus agricultural com- | 

modities (30 percent of customs | | 

receipts) | 158,886,746) 181,000,000) 181,000,000 | +22, 113, 254!_ 
All other permanent appropriations. | 27, 638, 644 28, 966, 444 28, 966,444 | +1,327, 800 


Total, permanent appropria- | 
tions TOSSES ee Oe 390) 209, 966, 444) 209, 966,444 | +23, 441, 054 - 


1 House bill authorized the formulation of a 1953 crop-year program amounting to $250,000,000 (budget 
proposed $256,500,000). 

2 Detailed estimate for fiscal year 1953 to be submitted later. 

3 Includes estimated supplementals contained in third supplemental appropriation bill, 1952, as approved 
by the Senate, as follows: Fighting forest fires, $3,500,000; smoke-jumper facilities, $700,000. 

4 Formerly referred to as ‘Flood control.” 

§ Including the carry-over of funds from prior years, an electrification loan program of $165,000,000 and a 
telephone loan program of $25,000,000 is pares for each of the fiseal years 1952 and 1953. 

6 In addition, $50,000,000 contingency fund provided. 

7 In addition, $10,000,000 contingency fund provided. 

® House bill eliminates budget language authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel notes issued 
by the Corporation to the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $129,000,000, as determined by Treasury 
appraisal, to restore the capital impairment of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

* In lieu of a direct appropriation, House bill authorizes the Secretary of the T'reasury to cancel notes 
issued by the Commodity Credit Corporation in the amount of $182,162,250. 

1 House bill provides language authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to cance! notes issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the Treasury in the amount of $11,240,532 for costs incurred in fiseal 
year 1951 in connection with the program for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Explanatory notes, agricultural appropriation bill, 1958 
Bureau and item 


Agricultural Marketing Act (RM A—title ID): 

Disallowance of $250,000 of a budget increase of $528,000 for additional research, 

service, and educational work to meet urgent marketing problems.........- ad 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Economic investigations: Disallowances as- follows: (1) Budget increase for 
economic =r in irrigation areas, $150,000; and (2) research on farm costs 
and seturmn, BOB BUE: .~- ..cc. Losi peebadadadnasenenandgnusdadcscndbhthnladiied 

Office of Experiment Stations: 

Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: Disallowance of $12,500 
ofa budget increase of $25,000 to strengthen the research program of the Alaska 
Experiment Station ---_....-------.-.--- Riis erteeopapeninesiienmnenepaiannpiicnisisdatntin 

Virgin Islands agricultural pr ogram: Disallowance of budget estimate to estab- 
lish and operate an agricultural research and extension program in the Virgin 
Islands (authorized by Public Law 228, approved Oct. 29, 1951) 

Bureau of Animal Industry: 

Meat inspection: Reduction in available funds due to House determination 
against further use of provision (enacted in 1952 Agricultural Appropriation 
Act) authorizing reimbursements from packers for expenses of inspection 
services requested in excess of that provided under the appropriation 

Bureau of Dairy Industry: 

Disallowance of $48,000 of a budget increase of $50,000 for eliminating backlog of 

dairy-herd-improvement work...........-.-.. ssialthtnitinadiininhaih- bunnies igen einai 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry: 

Reduction of research as follows: (1) Cereal and forage crop utilization investi- 
gations, $57,500; (2) cotton and other fiber utilization investigations, $30,000; 
(3) fruit and vegetable utilization investigations, $55,500; (4) oilseed utiliza- 
tion investigations, $16,000: and (5) poultry, dairy, and animal products utili- 
zation investigations, $30,000__...........-.------.-. ocsevteeeesnnatipngraenba 

Bureau of Plant Industry, ‘Soils, and Agricultural Engineering: 

Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: Disallowance of (1) budget 
increase for soil investigations in reclamation areas, $125,000; (2) $200,000 of a 
budget increase of $350,000 for fertilizer investigations 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine: 
Plant quarantines: Reduction in port-inspection work_................-.--..-.- 


| Control of forest pests: 





Forest Pest Control Act: General reduction in control projects_-_--- 

White pine blister rust: Disallowance of budget increase to strengthen control 
miparennetes Tis Hane INOTENWONS. iss isis is. isk Sasi. cb angle ne ete tenenls 

Forest Service: 

National forest protection and management: Disallowance of (1) budget increase 
of $370,000 for strengthening fire-control organization; and (2) $248,000 of a 
eves increase of $1,086,603 for administering an increased volume of timber 
I sos tk ists cichcndc darren rsetesie tightens Didiapienatlinasei Cnliaieacinsa sie: Wh ilies Soils = adden Malad 

Forest research: Disallowance of budget increase for research on control of halog- 
eton. sania 

Forest development roads and trails: “Reduction in funds for construction 
($2,400,000) and maintenance ($600,000) of access roads to standing timber... 

Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act: Elimination of entire item _. 

Acquisition of lands for national forests, special acts: Elimination of entire item... 

Cooperative range improvements: Insertion of lan guage continuing availability 
of funds appropriated for fiscal year 1952 in lieu of a 1953 appropriation 

Flood prevention: 

Reduction in estimate for preliminary examinations and surveys ($724,760), and 
elimination of funds for general basin investigations ($400,000), offset by in- 
crease for works of improvement 

Soil Conservation Service: 

Salaries and expenses: Disallowance of the budget increase for soil- and water- 

conservation work in reclamation areas.............-..-.-..--...-.+---------- 
Production and Marketing Administration: 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources: 

Reduction of $10,000,000 in the administrative expense limitation, consist- 
ing of disallowance of (1) budget increase of $8,057,058 to provide addi- 
tional assistance to farmers through increased use of county and commu- 
nity committeemen; (2) budget increase of $1,754,142 for proposed adjust- 
ments in rates of pay of county office personnel, and a general reduction 
in administrative expenses of $188,800 below 1952 

Reduction in 1953 appropriation 

Insertion of language making available 2,500,000 for technical assistance 
and $1,000,000 for conservation practices related directly to flood-preven- 
tion work in approved watersheds. 

Reduction of $6,500,000 in amount of advance authorization for the 1953 
agricultural conservation program. 

Agricultural production programs: Disallowance of increase to encourage and 
assist farmers to increase production 

Sugar Act: Reduction in program for conditional payments to sug: ar producers 

Marketing services: New language relating to compensating cooperatives for 
classing cotton. 

Extension Service: 

Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico: Disallowance of budg- 
et increase as follows: (1) To reflect change in rural population in Ala®ka and 
Puerto Rico, as shown in 1950 census, $4,541; and (2) for further development 
of extension work in Puerto Rico, as authorized by the act of Oct. 26, 1949, 
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Explanatory notes, agricultural appropriation bill, 1958—Continued 


Item . { 
No. Bureau and item Amount 


Office of the Secretary: 
25 Disallowance of budget increases as follows: (a) $41,060 for a central management 
staff for improvement of organization, procedures, and general management; | 
(2) $18,185 for more effective liaison with State departments of Agriculture, 
bureaus of markets, etc.; (3) $14,115 for more effective coordination and direc- 
tion of Department programs; (4) $78,400 to strengthen over-all personne! | 
management of the Department; and (5) $18,765 to strengthen Department’s 
records management, and central telephone and mailing services —$170, 525 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations: 
26 Disallowance of budget increases, as follows: (1) $70,880 for up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning agricultural conditions in foreign areas, and to analyze the 
effect of trade barriers or other restrictions on American agriculture; and (2) 
$64,120 to meet responsibilities brought about by the rapid growth of American | 
interest in foreign agriculture and to analyze and report on commodity prob- | 
lems arising from the international situation 
|; Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Reduction in administrative expense limitation, and elimination of language | 
| providing that $1,560,000 of CCC administrative expense funds shall be used 
| only as May become necessary to carry out price-support operations which are 
indicated to be in excess of the budget estimates for such operations —1, 376, 000 
| Elimination of CCC note cancellation for restoration of capital impairment. 





| 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials: 
Reduction of (1) $19,800 of budget increase of $54,800 for initiating pilot-plant | 
investigations on the extraction of tannin from canaigre; and (2) $23,200 of | 
budget increase of $38,200 for padending production research on fiber plants for | 
cordage and for jute substitutes... __._.-.....--.--.----------ee--e--nneee--| 
General provisions: | 

30 Sec. 410: Jensen amendment prohibiting, with certain exceptions, the filling of | 
eae 25 percent of the positions which become vacant during the fiscal 

year y 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT (RMA—TITLE II) 
No. 1 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 254; Senate hearings, p. 103) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $222,000 anticipated pay adjustment 
supplemental) $4, 972, 000 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953 


House reduction 


Page 2, line 13, strike out “$5,250,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$5,500,000,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $250,000. 

The House action in reducing the estimate would have the following effect: 

Prevent the initiation of proposed new studies on: 

(a) The economics of storing grain at different locations in the market- 
ing system ; 

(b) Methods of pricing and making payments to fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers ; and 

(c) Handling and cleaning of seeds. 

Prevent the expansion of urgently needed work designed to cope with market- 
ing problems currently aggravated by mobilization demands, changes in foreign 
trade, temporary market regulations, and rapid shifts of production areas. More 
specifically, this reduction will make it impossible to give added emphasis to 
the extent contemplated in the budget estimates to important research, service, 
and educational work in a number of fields, some of which are: 

(a) State service, educational and research programs carried out on a 
matching-fund basis; 

(b) Suitability of various types of cotton for different market outlets; 

(c) Foreign competition and outlets for agricuitural products ; 

(d@) Preventing insect damage to stored grains; 

(e) Eliminating insect contamination in processed fruits and vegetables; 

(f) Grading of oilseeds and oilseed products ; 

(g) Determining improved transportation methods ; 


96708—52——59 
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(h) Wholesaling and retailing of agricultural products ; 

(i) Consumer preference studies; and 

(j) Distribution of foundation seed stocks of small seeded legumes and 
grasses. 

The House committee report, page 4, contains the following statement relative 
to this appropriation : 

“* * * The amount recommended for 1953 will provide additional funds to 
study (1) transportation costs and rates, (2) methods of maintaining the 
quality of farm products as they pass through the marketing channels, and (3) 
means of improving efficiency of market sites, structures, and facilities. 

“According to testimony presented to the committee, about one-half of the 
consumer’s food dollar goes for marketing services. In addition, it is estimated 
that for some products the loss between the producer and consumer amounts to 
as much as 20 percent. In view of the sharply increasing demands for agricul- 
tural products, and in view of the need to keep food costs at a reasonable level, 
the committee feels that additional study must be made of the handling and 
marketing of agricultural commodities, particularly perishables such as fruits 
and potatoes. Further development of labor-saving devices for the handling 
of such commodities appears to be the most effective means of eliminating the 
waste and spoilage now occurring.” 

The House inserted the following new language: “and for expenses of any 
advisory committees established as provided in title ITI of said Act to assist in 
effectuating the research and service work of the Department,”. 

This language inserted by the House would enable the Department to meet 
from this appropriation all necessary expenses in connection with the operation 
of any advisory committees established under authority of title III of the act of 
August 14, 1946, to assist in carrying out the research and service work of the 
Department. The language would cover all expenses of advisory committees, 
including travel of the committee members and costs of servicing the committees. 
The item “Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research 
Administration,” would continue to finance, to the extent estimated and appro- 
priated for under that item, a part of the expenses of such advisory committees. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
No. 2—Economic Investigations 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 171; Senate hearings, p. 67) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $170,500 anticipated pay adjustment 
supplemental) $2, 320, 500 


Estimate, 1953. 
House bill, 1953 


House reduction (net) 


Page 3, line 22, strike out “$2,320,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,522,500”, 
or an increase of $202,000. 

The House action in reducing the budget estimate by $186,500 provides about 
the same amount for economic investigations as was appropriated for fiscal year 
1952, thus eliminating two items proposed in the budget, as follows: 

(a) Farm costs and returns.—Elimination of the increase of $52,000 for this 
purpose would prevent the much needed expansion into additional types of farm- 
ing areas of the work on farm costs and returns. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is now carrying on some work of this type but is not able to devote 
sufficient resources to it to cover as many types of farms in different farming 
areas as needed to answer many of the questions coming from farmers and others 
interested in agriculture, nor has it been possible to keep the work, as nearly up 
to date as it should be. 

(b) Economic problems in irrigation areas —It is assumed, on the basis of the 
House hearings as well as action on other parts of the Department’s request for 
funds to be used in connection with irrigation, that the committee disallowed all 
of the $150,000 increase requested for that purpose. 

Under this action the Bureau would be unable to perform work on the economic 
aspects of a Department program of research on irrigation that has been devel- 
oped jointly with the Bureau of Reclamation. Specific. economic problems 
encountered in development and settlement of irrigated land need to be analyzed. 
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There is definite need for economic studies to determine the most profitable sizes 
and types of farms under varying conditions of reclaimed areas. The question of 
what farmers can afford to pay for irrigation developments is one which the 
Department cannot afford to neglect. As indicated in the general statement on 
this program (below) this work should be performed by the appropriate agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture, including the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics, before the various developments in question are actually started, where 
possible. It is believed that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is best quali- 
fied to perform these studies and can do them more economically and effectively, 

The economic studies of irrigation problems are but one phase of an integrated 
effort on the part of the Department to render more timely and effective service 
on the agricultural aspects of reclamation development. The following statement 
relates to the various proposals included in the budget for this purpose: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
GENERAL STATEMENT ON ASSISTANCE IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


The 1953 budget estimates proposed increases totaling $805,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for research ana assistance in reclamation areas as follows: 


Increases proposed in 1953 budget for work in reclamation areas 


Department | Budget allow- 


Bureau and item estimate ance 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics: For analysis of economic problems 
in present and potential irrigation areas k $150, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering: For 
soil surveys, soil ee irrigation and salinity investigations 
on reclamation projects } 125, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: 
For soil and water conservation and engineering investigations. ___. 130, 000 
To provide farmers in reclamation areas with land capability surveys 
and other technical assistance needed to plan and establish con- 
servation practices 400, 000 


Total increases 


The foregoing items, which were disallowed in the House bill, are discussed 
separately in the amendments submitted for each of the agencies concerned. 
The House committee report (pp. 7 and 10) included following comments: 

“* * * Although additional funds have not been approved for soil surveys 
and investigations in reclamation areas, the committee feels that this work 
should be performed from funds available to the Department of the Interior 
through reimbursements from settlers on the projects involved.” 

“* * * The increase requested for soil- and water-conservation work in 
reclamation areas in the amount of $530,000 has not been approved. While the 
committee agrees that this work should be done, it believes that the funds should 
be obtained through transfer from the Interior Department from funds received 
from the settlers in these areas.” 

The increases requested would enable the Department to do the necessary work 
in connection with the agricultural planning and development phases of recla- 
mation projects. 

It is recommended that the House cuts be restored. These funds are required 
to intensify activities of long standing in the Department, activities that serve 
the needs of agriculture throughout the country including reclamation project 
areas. In the Department’s view there is no basis for setting aside the recla- 
mation project areas from other agricultural communities of the country and 
providing a different means of providing identical services to them. The farm 
problems to which the Department’s programs are directed should receive service 
on a uniform basis irrespective of whether the farming is carried on with or 
without irrigation and irrespective of whether irrigation water is supplied by 
Federal project or otherwise. 

The departmental work in question has, under law and tradition, been per- 
formed by the Department’s agencies with funds directly appropriated to them 
and the services are extended to farmers on a nonreimbursable basis. The con- 
duct of agricultural research and the furnishing of technical assistance to 
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farmers on irrigation problems is a part of the basic and continuing responsi- 
bility of the Department of Agriculture. The department from these principles 
which would result from the House proposal would constitute an unwise 
precedent. 

STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


With respect to the House action on these items the Department of the In- 
terior has furnished the following statement : 

“The Congress has established a policy of fostering agricultural research and 
for years has appropriated public funds for such work. It also has provided 
public funds through which the result of this research is made available to indi- 
vidual farmers and groups of farmers. Much of this agricultural research as 
well as educational and technical assistance work is conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with State agricultural colleges. 

“Consistent with this policy the Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Reclamation look to agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State agricultural colleges for agricultural services and assistance in 
the development of Federal reclamation projects. In that manner, duplication 
is avoided with substantial economies in the expenditure of funds in the use of 
a limited number of trained agricultural workers. 

“The program of Cooperation with State agricultural colleges and United 
States Department of Agriculture agencies, with the State agricultural college 
serving as the focal point of coordination, follows the pattern that prevails 
throughout the Nation. Services to reclamation project farmers through the 
eounty extension agent and others at the field level aid in bringing farm units 
into full production at an early stage, thus enhancing farm family living and 
returns to the Treasury particularly through increased tax receipts from the 
resultant strengthening of commerce and industry on a regional and national 
basis. These objectives are the same as those for the programs of agricultural 
agencies elsewhere in the United States and, for that reason, the Department of 
the Interior considers that such agricultural services on reclamation areas 
should be financed by Federal and State agricultural agencies on the same basis 
as elsewhere. The use by the Bureau of Reclamation of reimbursable funds for 
this purpose would constitute a departure from this policy. Additionally, the 
Department of the Interior desires to promote administrative simplicity by 
avoidance of control of regular activities of the Department of Agriculture 
agencies which would be inescapable if any change were made in the present 
practice of each agency utilizing funds directly appropriated to its own 
Department. 

“The supplying of the research data and educational materiai needed by 
Reclamation farmers places heavy burdens upon State and Federal agricultural 
agencies. This is especially true during the early stages of project development. 
In many cases funds available have been insufficient to meet these needs. 

“While the Department of the Interior recommends the policy outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs, it is mindful also of the repeated instructions of the 
Appropriation Committees over a number of years, as for example, the instruc- 
tions contained in the Senate Appropriation Committee report on the Department 
of the Interior appropriation bill for 1950 (S. Rept. No. 661, 81st Cong., 1st sess, 
p. 20). Pursuant to those instructions, to the extent that funds and facilities of 
State and Federal agricultural agencies are inadequate to provide assistance 
and services to homesteaders on reclamation projects, the cooperative program 
is continued by transfers of funds appropriated for the Bureau of Reclamation 
until the State and Federal agencies are in a position to finance their share of 
the coordinated activities.” 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
No. 3.—Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 334; Senate hearings, p. 146) 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1958 


House reduction 
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(P. 7, lines 14 and 18) 


1. Page 7, line 14, strike out “$62,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$75,000,” the 
estimate, or an increase of $12,500. 

2. Page 7, line 18, strike out “$12,441,208” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$12,453,- 
708,” the estimate, or an increase of $12,500. 

The House action in reducing the estimate under the Alaska Station Acts 
would make it impossible to carry out additional research with dairy cattle in 
Alaska. Such research is necessary to determine suitable rations and manage- 
ment practices which would make possible the production of beef from male 
calves produced on dairy farms. ‘The reduction would decrease research to 
determine the nutritive value and chemical composition of feeds and forage 
which is essential background information to the dairy cattle program. Re- 
search to ascertain efficient low-cost methods of raising male dairy calves for 
beef would do much to alleviate the current shortage of beef supply in the 
Territory and would increase farm income by adding a new source of revenue. 
The reduction also places appropriations for Alaska under the Adams and Pur- 
nell Acts at a figure of $12,500 less than that of each of the States, Hawaii. and 
Puerto Rico. 


No. 4—Virgin Islands agricultural program 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 363; Senate hearings, pp. 147, 169) 
Appropriation, 1952 


Estimate, 1953 
RE en en i Fa a a kD 


House reduction 


Page 8, after line 11, insert the following language proposed in the 1953 budget 
but deleted by the House: 

“Virgin Islands agricultural program: For expenses necessary to carry out an 
agricultural program in the Virgin Islands in accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 228, approved October 29, 1951, including the purchase of one pas- 


senger motor vehicle, $100,000.” 

The House action in eliminating the estimate of $100,000 for an agricultural 
program for the Virgin Islands would make impossible the initiation of the new 
program of agricultural research and extension work authorized by Public Law 
228 of October 29, 1951. Agricultural research in such fields as the conservation 
and use of soil and water for agricultural purposes, improvement of agronomic 
crops such as sugarcane, development of better forage and horticultural crops, 
and improvements in animal husbandry is essential before any substantial 
improvement in the agriculture of the Virgin Islands can be realized. 

The Department of Agriculture operated a small research station in the islands 
from 1917, when they were purchased from Denmark, until 1932 when research 
work was discontinued and the station was transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Interior. Since 1932, this station has served the islands chiefly 
as a service organization through conducting inspection activities, veterinary 
services, distribution of seeds and fertilizers, loan of farm equipment, etc. No 
agricultural research, and very little extension activities, has been conducted for 
the past 20 years. As a result, there is an urgent need for information on all 
fields of agricultural science. 

The House action has the result of eliminating even the small amount of service 
work which has been conducted by the Department of the Interior in recent 
years, since the 1953 budget for that Department includes no funds for continuing 
such work. 
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BuREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


No. 5—Meat inspection 


{House hearings, pt. 1, pp. 447-487}; pt. me 249-271, 278-279; Senate hearings, 
Dp. 


1952 (including $1,040,000 anticipated pay adjustment supple- 
mental) 


Estimate, 195: 
House bill, 1953_..---. Dee nea ae ae EE AS TASS Soe et es 


House reduction -_.....-...-- atiiiiswtned bidet bah chbin dislike 3 hab liierds 


The 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act included a proviso, in the nature 
of permanent legislation, which authorizes reimbursement from packers for 
meat-inspection costs in excess of those which can be met from appropriated 
funds. The 1953 budget estimate contemplated the continued use of this 
authority, which together with the estimated appropriation of $13,660,000 
would provide for meat-inspection costs in 1953. However, the report of the 
House Appropriations Committee (pp. 5 and 6) includes the following comment : 

“The amount included for meat inspection will finance completely all meat 
inspectors now on the rolls of the Bureau. The committee feels that the meat- 
inspection activity should be reviewed by the Bureau for the. purpose of 
strengthening inspection at packing plants through reductions in the remaining 
activities under ‘Meat inspection.’ It will be noted that the provision inserted 
last year authorizing meat packers to request additional inspection where 
necessary on a reimbursable basis has been eliminated for 1953. While. the 
committee feels this provision has certain advantages te the Government and 
to the meat-packing industry, it is being eliminated because the evidenee shows 
that the packers do not wish to have the latitude provided. In addition, the 
committee feels it has not had the cooperation of the Department in making 
the provision operate as intended.” 

While the House has approved the budget estimate for appropriated funds, it 
will not be possible, in view of the indication that the proviso is not to be used, 
to finance all of the inspectors now on the rolls, and whose continued services 
will be needed to provide adequate inspection of the slaughter volume estimated 
tor 1953. In the current fiscal year, inspection positions presently numbering 
134 in 66 establishments have been covered by the proviso. 

A high level of meat inspection has been needed in the current fiseal year. 
During the 12 months’ period ended March 31, 1952, there have been substantial 
increases in inspection over the previous 12 months’ period, as follows: 

Percent 
tncrease 
‘Total slaughter 
Processing meats and meat food products___._.-....-_--_-----_------ 
Imported meat and meat products___--__~-~ spp sian ates hil taieiiihiit saath inti iaa detain 


With respect to the comment in the House committee report that meat inspec- 
tion at packing plants could be strengthened by reducing other meat-inspection 
projects, there are two service projects directly connected with meat inspection 
at packing plants, and which are basie to it. While most decisions are made 
by meat inspectors on the basis for their observations, at times it is necessary 
to obtain laboratory analyses or special aid in diagnosis, not only to discharge 
Federal responsibilities but to assure the industry that decisions are correct. 
A third project covers inspection of imported meats and is carried on, not only 
to assure adequate protection to the public, but to avoid what might be unfair 
competition of foreign meats with domestic meats. 
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BureEAv or Datry INDUSTRY 
No. 6—Salaries and expenses 
(House hearings, pt. 1, 314; Senate hearings, p. 193) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $98,000 anticipated pay adjustment 
supplemental) 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953. 


House reduction 


Page 11, line 2, strike out “$1,573,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,621,000,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $48,000... 

The House action in reducing the estimate would make it impossible to bring 
the work of compiling proved sire records to a current basis. The House com- 
mittee report, page 6, contains the following statement relative to this item: 

“The amount recommended for 1953, $1,573,000, is a continuation of the 1952 
program and is a reduction of $48,000 in the 1953 estimates. The 1953 estimate 
included an increase of $50,000 to place the dairy herd improvement workload on 
a current basis. The committee believes that study should be given to meeting 
the increase through further mechanization of the handling of these records.” 

The latest type of labor-saving electronic high-speed equipment available is 
now being used. Until further improvements are made in tabulating machinery 
the possibilities of additional labor-saving economies are limited. 

The requested increase is for clerical assistance to prepare the record reports 
for handling in the Bureau’s highly mechanized system. The preliminary prepa- 
ration of the data requires personal judgment and appraisal, and the handling 
of the data at various phases of processing requires personal analysis which 
cannot be accomplished by machines. 

With the present dairy herd improvement staff, work is falling behind more 
each day. The failure to maintain the work on a current basis greatly limits 
the amount of data available on the breeding work of dairy sires. At present 
the work of compiling proved sire records is approximately 2 years in arrears. 
Processed data for proving about 6,000 sires are on hand and it is anticipated 
that during the current fiscal year records for proving 5,000 additional sires 
will be received. In addition, there are about 3,500 proved sire records that 
should be retabulated to include data reported since the sires were first proved. 
This delay limits the success of the artificial breeding program which now 
operates in every major dairy district in the United States. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


No. 7—Salaries and erpenses 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 375; Senate hearings, p. 205) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $450,000 pay adjustment supple- 
mental) SoU teak a rue BT Foo, OOO 


Estimate, 1953 ee : eS 7, 689, 000 
House bill, 1953 7, 500, 000 


NN LLL ORLA 5 LRT OE OE RR ee 189, 000 


Page 11, line 12, strike out “$7,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$7,689,000,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $189,000. 

The House committee report, page 6, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 

“An appropriation of $7,500,000 is recommended, a decrease of $200,000 below 
funds available for 1952 and a decrease of $189,000 in the budget estimates for 
1953. The committee feels that the work on the development of products from 
pine gum for military purposes should be handled by a transfer from military 
funds, by the utilization of other funds available to the Department for military 
work, or by the elimination of less essential research activities in the Bureau.” 

The House did not provide additional funds for the development of products 
from pine gum. The Bureau is in accord with the House committee that de- 
velopments exclusively for military purposes should be supported by a transfer 
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from military funds. The short-range objective of this proposed project is the 
use of pine-gum derivatives as special turbojet lubricants to provide domestic 
sources for this essential product, and the development of plasticizers for 
military use. However, the broad objective involved in this proposal is the 
development of products such as premium plasticizers, special lubricants, new 
resins, plastics, protective coatings, fibers, etc., from pine gum which are of 
direct importance to the Nation’s agriculture without regard to the emergency 
situation. This project will provide a new outlet over the long term for the 
products of the gum naval stores industry. It is upon the development of such 
new industrial outlets that the future of the pine gum industry largely depends. 
To expand this work with current funds would compel elimination of other 
important projects. 

Over the past 2 years, since the inception of the national emergency, the 
research program of this Bureau has been continuously reappraised to insure 
maximum usefulness in providing urgent military and essential civilian needs 
from agricultural commodities. Continuous consultation with the military, the 
Research and Marketing Industry Advisory Committees, and industry and grower 
organizations has assured that all curremt projects are of genuine importance. 
Their effective prosecution requires the full amount of the budget estimates. 

The following projects would be eliminated due to the House reduction: 


Cereal and forage crop utilization investigations 
Development of a practical and feasible method for the produc- 
tion of alcohol from damaged grains; development of special 
starches from new cereal varieties to meet important defense needs 
in industry, food, and medicine; development of an improved quick- 
cooking rice of adequate storage life for civilian and military use. 
Cotton and other fiber utilization investigations 
Studies to impart permanent flame resistance to cotton apparel, 
tents, tarpaulins, etc., designed for military and essential civilian 
uses by chemical bonding of the cotton fiber with noninflammable 
resins or plastics. 
Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations 
Further evaluation of rutin obtained from buckwheat and other 
plants in the treatment of freezing injuries and minimizing atomic- 
radiation burns; identification of constituents responsible for de- 
terioration during storage of dehydrated vegetables; research to 
eliminate the cause of bitter flavor which renders impractical the 
processing of most naval orange juice; production of dehydrated 
mashed potatoes by tray drying; development of a method for the 
determination of fruit constituents which are responsible for un- 
desirable changes in canned berries and frozen citrus-juice concen- 
trates. 
Oilseed utilization investigations 
Pilot-plant development of improved methods of winterizing cot- 
tonseed and peanut oils to provide food oils suitable for storage and 
use at low temperatures. 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products utilization investigations 
Development from milk of new raw materials which, when added 
to plastics, impart special properties important for military and 
essential civilian uses. 


BuREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SoOILs, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
No. 8&—Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 393; Senate hearings, p. 223) 


Appropriation Act, 1952 (including $745,920 anticipated pay adjust- 
ment supplemental) 
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Page 12, line 4, strike out “$11,330,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$11,655,000,” 
or an increase of $325,000. 

The House reduced or eliminated two items requested in the budget estimates 
by $325,000, as follows: 

(a) A reduction of $200,000 (from $350,000 to $150,000) for fertilizer tech- 
nology and evaluation investigations. The proposed investigations are concerned 
with problems arising from the Atomic Energy Commission program for the 
recovery of uranium from phosphate rock. This program also fits in with the 
Department and fertilizer industry program for increasing fertilizer production 
to meet food and feed goals. These programs involve an industry investment of 
more than $400,000,000 in new plants which will increase the supply of plant 
nutrients by more than 50 percent in the next 3 years. 

The Atomie Energy Commission program is going ahead. The first plants for 
uranium recovery are under construction. Increasingly large quantities of high- 
analysis phosphate products will soon be available. Research is needed to 
develop processes whereby (1) concentrated superphosphates can be manufac- 
tured in plants now producing low-analysis superphosphates, (2) high-analysis, 
granular mixed fertilizers can be manufactured in one operation, and (3) ade- 
quate information can be developed on the use of high-analysis fertilizers in farm 
areas having varying soil and climatic conditions. 

The budget estimate was developed in consultation with AEC and TVA. TVA, 
the fertilizer industry, and the State agricultural experiment stations are pre- 
pared to contribute substantially to the cooperative research program, but unless 
the Department is able to go ahead with its part of that program, the entire 
effort will be substantially reduced and less effective. 

The House cut would necessitate a reduction of one-half in the funds for 
research in fertilizer technology, from $200,000 to $100,000, and of two-thirds in 
oo evaluation, from $150,000 to $50,000, and would have the following 
effects : 

1. Research in cooperation with TVA on the development of processes and 
methods for the production of high-analysis phosphates and granular high-analy- 
sis mixed fertilizers would be reduced 25 percent. Such research is especially 
needed by the large number of small plants which will need to change their manu- 
facturing processes. 

2. Research on the need for minor elements in mixed fertilizers would be 
reduced 75 percent. We lack information on how these essential elements can be 
added to mixed fertilizers in forms available to plants. Our knowledge of the 
status of minor elements in the soils of various areas of the country is also limited. 

8. Cooperative research with State agricultural experiment stations on fertili- 
zer evaluation would be reduced more than 75 percent. The information now 
available on the use of high-analysis fertilizers under varying farm conditions is 
too limited to be a satisfactory guide to the program. 

4. Farm demonstrations, which would require 1,000 to 5,000 tons of the new 
fertilizers, would not be possible. 

(b) A reduction of $125,000 was made for soil surveys, soil management, irriga- 
tion, and salinity investigations in reclamation areas with the comment in the 
House report (p. 7) that: “* * * this work should be performed from funds 
available to the Department of the Interior through reimbursements from settlers 
on the projects involved.” 

ERlimination of funds for this research would prevent carrying out research as 
follows: 

1. It would prevent organization of two field parties for making soil surveys of 
areas proposed for irrigation by the Bureau of Reclamation. These surveys are 
needed to determine those areas where successful irrigation agriculture is likely 
and to avoid the costly mistakes which can occur by constructing irrigation proj- 
ects for areas not well suited for irrigation. The surveys also permit the effective 
extension of research results from development farms on the project to the project 
lands generally. 

2. It would prevent the conduct of soil-management investigations in (a) the 
Riverton project (Wyoming) which involves an authorized reclamation area of 
more than 150,000 acres, and (b) the Central Snake River project (Idaho), which 
involves about 1,000,000 acres authorized for irrigation and supplemental water 
for another 500,000 acres. Such investigations are needed in advance of settle- 
ment of new areas to provide settlers with reliable information on the best soil- 
management practices and crop rotations for the conditions peculiar to the par- 
ticular project. Such information promotes successful farming needed to repay 
reclamation costs. 
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3. It would prevent the establishment of a mobile field unit which would be 
concerned with diagnosing salinity problems of the various reclamation areas, 
and suggesting remedial measures. Such information is valuable to the irriga- 
tion districts of the 17 Western States for the solution of problems which have 
caused more than 500,000 acres of irrigated land to be abandoned or become 
unproductive. 

The elimination of this budget increase would prevent the Bureau from carry- 
ing out its part of a research program developed after thorough review by co- 
operating agencies including the Bureau of Reclamation, State agricultural ex- 
periment stations, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and Soil Conservation 
Service. (See also the general statement on this subject at end of note on Bnu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. ) 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
No. 9—Plant quarantines 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 949; Senate hearings, p. 391) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $192,600 anticipated pay-adjustment 
supplemental) 


seis ale tenatile pened EAR IR SSak  SGOS Se $2, 792, 600 
Metimete:: SR iiss ess ete a a Se ae 2, 759, 000 
Mowene + iis: BOB as siti ee SET Ee ie ee 2, 700, 000 

House reduction... sis3 020s i Bers Fi ee 59, 000 


Page 16, line 10: Strike out “$2,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,759,000,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $59,000. 

Approximately 91 percent of the funds provided for this program is used for 
salaries of inspectors who examine commodities entering the United States from 
foreign countries to avoid the introduction of destructive insect pests or plant 
diseases, such as the golden nematode, citrus blackfly, pink bollworm of cotton, 
and the oriental fruitfly. The House cut would reduce inspections at such loca- 
tions as Hawaii; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; New Orleans, La.; Laredo 
and Brownsville, Tex.; Nogales, Ariz.; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash., and certain 
interior transit inspection points. Any relaxation in this program would impair 
its effectiveness in preventing entry and spread of dangerous plant pests. The 
entry of another plant pest, such as the European corn borer, would be very 
costly to the farmers of this country and to the consuming public. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 
No. 10.—Forest Pest Control Act 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1040; Senate hearings, p. 415) 


Estimate, 1953 


Cisciior ria Sh Sue os el ERE OR Ye 1 
SU I AREER AD: 3, 250, 000 
| EE Sees erie sie psicetiecsinialimabisii tad 750, 000 


Page 17, line 16, strike out “$3,250,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,000,000,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $750,000. 

The House reduced this item $750,000 below the budget estimate. The estimate 
contemplated operations almost entirely on federally owned lands in 1953. ‘Work 
would be continued on the Engelmann spruce bark beetle on national forests 
in Colorado and on the spruce budworm on Douglas fir and white fir in Oregon 
and Washington, in an effort to bring these programs to a successful conclusion 
as soon as possible. 

The reduction by the House would have to be absorbed on programs currently 
under way as well as new programs such as— 

. ) Mountain pine beetle on white pine in national forests in northern 
Idaho; 

(b) Spruce budworm on Douglas fir and white fir in the Flathead, Lolo, 
Helena, Deerlodge, and Gallatin National Forests, Mont. ; 
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(c) Mountain pine beetle on lodgepole pine in the Kootenai and Cabinet 
National Forests, Mont. ; 

(d@) Western pine beetle on ponderosa pine in northern California national 
forests. 

Current information clearly points to the need for the full amount of the 
budget estimate in order to prevent widespread and costly control operations in 
areas where destructive outbreaks are impending. Lack of timely suppressive 
action in the incipient stages of insect development can result in need for more 
extensive subsequent operations. 


No. 11—White pine blister rust 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1040; Senate hearings, pp. 415, 481) 


Appropriation, 1952 $3, 300, 000 


Estimate, 1953 4, 000, 000 
House bill, 1953 3, 300, 000 


House reduction... eM oo etl ag da ss at 700, 000 
(P. 18, lines 1-2, 7, and 9) 


1. Page 18, lines 1-2, strike out “$3,300,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,000,- 
000”, the estimate, or an increase of $700,000. 

2. Page 18, line 7, strike out “$1,750,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“$2,213,- 
000°, the estimate, or an increase of $463,000. 

3. Page 18, line 9, strike out “$1,045,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,282,- 
000”, the estimate, or an increase of $237,000. 

The House action would require reductions in proposed allotments to the co- 
operating Federal agencies as follows: 


(@) Forest Service for work on national forest lands____.-.-...-----_ $463,000 
(6) Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for cooperative blis- 
ter-rust control on State and privately owned lands_____________ _ 287, 000 


In reducing the white pine blister rust item $700,000 below the budget estimate, 
it would be necessary to defer work on high-priority pinelands where rust is now 
prevalent and causing damage up to 25 to 27 percent of the stand. The increase 
of $700,000 proposed in the budget estimates would permit initiating protection 
of white pine on some 650,000 acres in northern Idaho where the prevalence of 
the disease and damage caused by it are rapidly increasing. Delay in protecting 
these areas would result in spread of the disease to more .trees. Considering 
that it takes 80 to 100 years to produce a mature white pine tree, it is important 
that the younger growing stands be adequately protected to insure their reaching 
maturity. 


FOREST SERVICE 
No. 12—Salaries and expenses, national forest protection and management 
(House hearings, pt. 1, pp. 629-646; Senate hearings, p. 317) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $1,492,000 anticipated pay adjust- 
ment supplemental) $28, 814, 025 


Estimate, 1953 : 30, 018, 000 
House bill, 1953 29, 400, 000 


House reduction 618, 000 


Page 21, line 18, strike out “$29,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$30,018,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $618,000. 

This reduction in the budget estimates would have the following effects: 

1. The elimination of the entire increase of $370,000 for strengthening the fire- 
control organization. The substantial reduction in manpower available for fire- 
control initial attack forces during the past 7 years has had an adverse effect on 
the yalue of resources destroyed by fire and in the cost of emergency fire fighting. 
Tn the calen’ar year 1951 (one of the five worst fire seasons in the 46 years of 
Forest Service history) almost 400,000 acres were burned over; more than 1 bil- 
lion board-feet of timber were killed ; and emergency fire-fighting obligations were 
in excess of $9,000,000. Many acres were burned over and heavy emergency fire- 
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suppression costs were incurred in 1951 because the number of smoke-chasers 
and firemen—the first line of defense—was not large enough to reach all fires 
within a reasonable length of time. A strengthening of the fire-control organiza- 
tion would undoubtedly pay dividends in the form of reduced areas burned over 
and reduced emergency fire-fighting costs. 

2. A reduction of $248,000 in the budget estimate for timber sales. The amount 
disallowed by the House is required in order to rebuild the inventory of timber 
areas prepared for sale which has been seriously depleted by the expansion of 
timber-sale business in 1951 and 1952. Without the full amount of the budget 
estimate, it may prove difficult to maintain the cut from the national forests at 
a rate of 5 billion board-feet. This inventory work, which must be done before 
definite sales are made, consists of detailed examination of areas to be cut, deter- 
mining how the timber is to be cut, appraising the timber, and negotiating and 
preparing contracts. The cutting capacity of the national forests on a sustained- 
yield basis is between 6 and 6.5 billion board-feet. A high rate of harvesting 
timber from the national forests is desirable, since it would increase revenues to 
the Treasury ; would minimize losses of timber due to insects and disease ; would 
transform stagnant, overmature stands of the West into productive second- 
growth areas, and would improve growing conditions in immature stands of 
timber. 

No. 13—Salaries and expenses, Forest Research 


(House hearings, pt. 1, pp. 646-659 ; Senate hearings, p, 358) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $308,000 anticipated pay-adjustment 
supplemental) 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953 


House reduction____~— Misa tii J see St ets eee Vere os. 


Page 22, line 15, strike out “$5,365,000” and insert in lieu thereof, “$5,397,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $32,000. 

The House reduction of $32,000 below the amount carried in the 1953 budget 
would prevent intensive reséarch on the control of halogeton. This introduced 
poisonous plant, which has caused serious losses of livestock, presents an even 
more serious threat to the range livestock industry in many parts of the West. 

First found near Elko, Nev., in 1984, this weed has spread rapidly and now 
occurs in Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, California, and possiMy Oregon, 
in addition to Nevada. It is a prolific seeder and could spread throughout the 
entire West within a few years. It already occurs on 1144 million acres or more 
of valley and mesa ranges of the West, much of which is in Federal ownership. 
The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, provided $2,300,000 to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for control of halogeton on lands under its jurisdiction. 
The Department of the Interior appropriation bill for 1953, as it passed the 
House, provides for continuation of the control program. The States and stock- 
men are greatly concerned and have offered to facilitate both the research 
and the control activities. They are looking to the Department of Agriculture for 
guidance as to suitable procedures based on research. The best-known method 
of control to date is to build up the perennial range vegetation through range 
reseeding and better management. The Department of the Interior is proceed- 
ing primarily with these features based on previous studies of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Unfortunately, halogeton already occurs on many dry, alkaline desert sites 
where suitable species and effective methods for successful reseeding are yet 
unknown and recovery through management is extremely slow. The studies 
that were planned under the budget estimate were for the purpose of endeavoring 
to work out ways and means to prevent its further spread, to eliminate it or 
reduce it on areas where it now occurs, and to determine how, through grazing 
management on infested ranges, livestock losses can be avoided. The work would 
be in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, other Federal bureaus, and State agricultural experiment stations. 
Sufficient background of other research is available so that prompt results would 
come from the intensive research if undertaken. The development of economical, 
practical, and effective control methods would pay for the cost of the research 
many times over in more efficient expenditure of control funds and reduced live- 
rae losses, The House reduction would prevent the conduct of these urgent 
studies. 
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No. 14—Forest development roads and trails 


(House hearings, pt. 1, pp. 607-617 ; Senate hearings, p 321) 
Rear ation, FOG8 on oo nein cee tine ene. s $13, 000, 000 


Estimate, 1953 FOS Bae - 13, 000, 000 
House bill, 1953 


House reduction 3, 000, 000 


Page 23, line 1, strike out “$10,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$13,000,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $3,000,000. 

The House reduction of the budget estimate would have the following effects: 

1. A reduction of $2,400,000 in the construction activity consisting of $1,300,- 
000 for timber-access roads and $1,100,000 for reconstruction of worn-out tem- 
porary bridges, most of which are on roads used in harvesting timber. The 
reduction of $1,300,000 for timber-access roads would mean that five very 
important roads which would tap 7.5 billion board feet of timber, providing an 
annual cut of 108 million board feet, would not be constructed in 1953. The 
value of this cut, at current sale price, would provide an income of about $1,500,- 
000 per year. The House bill would leave only $3,100,000 for construction con- 
sisting of— 

(a) $1,300,000 for new timber-access roads, almost all of which is needed 
to provide supervision of construction of operator-built main-line timber-access 
roads, including when advisable designs, plans, and specifications, as is neces- 
sary to protect the United States interest in such roads; and for supplemental 
construction often necessary on operator projects to provide drainage struc- 
tures and other improvements that will permit use of the road for subsequent 
sales. It is estimated that approximately $14,000,000 will be expended by tim- 
ber-sale operators for the construction of main-haul timber-access roads in 
the fiscal year 1953. 

(b) $1,800,000 for the reconstruction of untreated wooden bridges which have 
reached such a deteriorated condition that it would be dangerous to allow them 
to be used for another year without replacement. There were 8,082 bridges 
on the national-forest-road system on June 30, 1951, which are rapidly approach- 
ing the limit of their useful life. 

2. A reduction of $600,000 in the maintenance activity would have to be made 
because of the necessity of retaining sufficient funds in the construction activity 
to facilitate construction of operator-built roads and for the reconstruction of 
badly deteriorated bridges. This reduction would leave a total of $6,900,000 
for preventing excessive deterioration and keeping the existing system of 107,700 
miles of roads and 127,000 miles of trails usable during the forest-fire season. 
This reduction would have to be made in a year when damage to roads and 
trails resulting from severe storms and the unprecedented snow pack in the 
Western States is certain to be severe. 

The House committee report (p. 9) states: “* * * The amount recom- 
mended will be sufficient, it is believed, since an additional $6,000,000 will be 
available for this purpose from national forest receipts.” 

This implies that road-construction needs on the national forests can be met 
with funds available in this appropriation, plus the amounts which will be 
available under the permanent appropriation “Roads and trails for States, na- 
tional-forests fund.” The latter fund is required to be used in the States 
in which the receipts are collected. This earmarking by States, plus the neces- 
sity of using at least $1,000,000 from this appropriation for maintaining exist- 
ing roads, makes it possible to use only $3,800,000 for the construction of new 
timber-access roads. The combined total available for access roads is not 
adequate for constructing the needed roads to inaccessible bodies of national 
forest timber at a scale to maintain the present rate of cut. Inadequate appro- 
priations for road construction forces the Forest Service to rely to a greater 
extent than desirable on operator-built roads which makes it impossible for 
many small operators to bid on national forest timber. A proposed sale in north 
Idaho, which requires the operator to build the main-haul roads into the area, 
has recently resulted in numerous protests from small operators and from 
nearby communities. 
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No. 15—-Acquisition of lands for naticnal forests, Weeks Act 


(House tearings, pt. 1, pp. 670-678 ; Senate hearings, p. 375) 


Appropriation, 1952 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953 


Page 23, after line 16, insert the following language included in the 1953 
budget but deleted by the House: 


“WEEKS ACT 


“For the acquisition of forest lands under the provisions of the Act approved 
March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. S, C. 513-519, 521), $75,000, to be available 
only for payment toward the purchase price of any lands acquired, including 
the cost of surveys in connection with such acquisition: Provided, That no part 
of such funds shall be used for the purchase of lands in the counties of Adair, 
Cherokee, and Sequoyah, in the State of Oklahoma, without the specific ap- 
proval of the board of county commissioners of the county in which such lands 
are situated.” 

The House committee report, page 9, in eliminating this item states: 

“It will be noted that no funds have been approved for 1953 for acquisition 
of lands under the Weeks Act and various special acts authorizing annual 
appropriations for land purchases from forest receipts. This action is taken 
because funds for this purpose have been provided for many years and most of 
the lands needed are now in the hands of the Forest Service. It also reflects 
the alarm of a majority of the members of the committee over the rate at which 
the Forest Service is expanding its holdings. Federal holdings in many areas 
have become so extensive that the local governmental institutions are unable 
to raise sufficient tax revenue to operate. Also, testimony indicates that valu- 
able land which should be put back into private use is being retained by the 
Government. The committee seriously questions the advisability of permitting 
the Forest Service to continue to expand its holdings through purchase, trade, 
or exchange.” 

Elimination of the requested $75,000 for purchase of lands for national forests 
under the Weeks law would prevent purchase of key tracts and nuisance areas 
intermingled with national forest lands needed to obtain more economical man- 
agement of the national forests in the eastern United States and assure timber 
resource conservation. 

The amount included in the budget estimate would be used to acquire such 
tracts within existing national forest units to reduce need for boundary surveys, 
avoid trespass problems, facilitate timber sales, prevent denudation of timber or 
other land misuse, block in research and demonstration areas, and to meet like 
specific problems. Such purchases would consist of 75 to 100 tracts, aggregating 
8,000 to 10,000 acres. Acquisition of these tracts means an eventual saving of 
time and money in administering the national forests and increased timber 
resources. 

In a typical Weeks law national forest (those east of the Great Plains), public 
and private forest lands are intermingled—the result of an incomplete acquisition 
program brought to a halt by World War II. Administration of the publie lands 
is thus hampered, and costly probiems of survey and boundary marking, trespass, 
forest fires, and misuse of the private lands to the detriment of public invest- 
ments in the national forest result. Abuse of soil and timber resources persists 
on many of these lands. These problems often can be solved most economically 
by acquiring the private lands. 

Only 50 percent of the forest and watershed lands within the Weeks law 
national forests have been acquired. Half of the approved purchase units are 
less than 50 percent consolidated. Since purchase activities were resumed in 
1947, appropriations have decreased from $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1947 to $75,000 
for fiscal year 1952. Only about 590,000 acres were purchased during the 5-year 
period, fiscal year 1947 through 1951. 

Bulding up the national forest is a sound national investment. In fiscal year 
1951 the Weeks law national forests, which total only 22,000,000 acres (much of 
which was acquired in a denuded condition), produced over $9,995.60 in receipts 
from sale of timber and other uses. Of such receipts, $2,498,750, or over 10 cents 
per acre, were returned to the counties for roads and schools. Income from these 
forests is steadily increasing, and for many of them the return to local govern- 
ments compare favorably with tax returns from similar lands. 
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No. 16—Acquisition of lands for national forests—Special acts 
(House hearings, pt. 1. p. 672; Senate hearings, p. 322 
Appropriation, 1952 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953 


Page 23, after line 21, insert the following language included in the 1953 budget 
but deleted by the House : 


“SPECIAL ACTS 


“For the acquisition of land to facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood 
damage originating within the exterior boundaries of the following national 
forests, in accordance with the provisions of the following Acts authorizing 
annual appropriations of forest receipts for such purposes, and in not to exceed 
the following amounts from such receipts: Uinta and Wasatch National Forests, 
Utah, Act of August 26, 1985 (Public Law 337), as amended, $39,830; Cache 
National Forest, Utah, Act of May 11, 1988 (Public Law 505), as amended, 
$10,000; San Bernardino and Cleveland National Forests, Riverside County, 
California, Act of June 15, 1988 (Public Law 634), as amended, $22,000; Nevada 
and Toiyabe National Forest, Nevada, Act of June 25, 1988 (Public Law 748), 
as amended, $10,000; Angeles National Forest, California, Act of June 11, 1940 
(Public Law 591), $20,000; Cleveland National Forest, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, Act of June 11, 1940 (Public Law 589), $5,000; Sequoia National Forest, 
California, Act of June 17, 1940 (Public Law 637), $34,850; in all $141,680.” 

The action of the House eliminates an appropriation authorized by seven 
basie acts which were supported by residents and public authorities of the locali- 
ties in which the land purchases were to be made. The acts were passed to facili- 
tate the control of soil erosion and flood damage. 

The total annual appropriation of $141,680 for the purchase of key private 
land tracts within the established boundaries of nine national forests in Utah, 
Nevada, and southern California is derived from receipts from these forests. 
Since 25 percent of the receipts would otherwise be paid to the counties, they 
contribute that portion of the appropriation. Receipts not obligated in any year 
are distributed as usual—with 25 percent going to the counties, 10 percent to 
the Forest Service for roads, and 65 percent to the Federal Treasury. 

Many privately-owned tracts are scattered among larger areas of national 
forest land reserved from the public domain. Excessive timber cutting or grazing, 
often accompanied or followed by fire, have destroyed the former forest or grass 
cover on many of these tracts, thereby creating conditions conducive to flash 
floods and accelerated erosion. In the southern California national forests the 
purchase of tracts of private land within the forests is highly important also 
to make effective, when necessary, temporary closure of hazardous areas to 
prevent forest fires. 

Since World War II the entire amount previously mentioned has been appro- 
priated each year. The prompt purchase of privately-owned tracts, the cover 
condition of which facilitate flash floods and accelerated erosion, is considered 
so important by local residents that the counties are contributing 25 percent of 
the purchase price of the lands. Acquisition of such a tract when and where 
needed, with prompt remedial action, may permit the saving in a comparatively 


short period of several times the total appropriation item in decreased flood or 
erosion damage. 


No. 17.—Cooperative range improvements 


(House hearings, pt. 1, pp. 594-607; Senate hearings, p. 372) 


Appropriation, 1952 Pacey ae Sai So ead callie Bee 


Bstimate, 19538 
House bill, 1953. 


House reduction 
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Page 24, lines 14-19, strike out the language included in House bill, not carried 
in the budget, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


“For artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forest lands, pursuant to section 12 of the Act of April 24, 1950 (16 
U. 8S. C. 580h), $700,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That 
the unobligated portion of the amount appropriated under this head for fiscal 
year 1952 (Public Law 135, Eighty-second Congress) is hereby continued avail- 
able until expended but shall not be subject to the provision in the Act for 1952 
relating to the availability of such appropriation.” 

The House committee report, page 9, contains the following statement relative 
to this item: 

“Funds appropriated for 1952 are continued available for 1953, and the pro- 
viso added last year requiring local contributions is eliminated. Despite this 
action, however, the committee feels that contributions can be obtained from 
local sources if the right policies and procedures are adopted by the Forest 
Service. It is recommended that this program be reviewed to establish policies 
and to provide leases which will encourage such cooperation on the part of local 
landowners and users of these Federal lands.” 

The House eliminated the estimate of $700,000 for 1953 but inserted language 
which would omit the matching requirements applicable to the 1952 appropria- 
tion. This action would reduce the total amount which would be available for 
the 2 years (from the 1952 Appropriation Act and 1953 budget estimate) by 
$700,000. The amendment proposed above would omit the matching require- 
ment applicable to the 1952 appropriation, consistent with the provisions of the 
appropriation item as passed by the House. Improvements on the national forest 
ranges are urgently needed to protect the range from overuse and to obtain 
uniform utilization of the forage. The elimination of 1 year’s appropriation 
as proposed by the House would retard the program to that extent. 

The proposed language would provide for the carry-over of the unobligated 
balance of the 1952 appropriation rather than the entire appropriation. Several 
cooperative deposits have been received in recent weeks and a portion of the 
1952 appropriation will be obligated prior to June 30. 

The proposal would provide for early inauguration of the range improvement 
program in the field season of the calendar year 1952. Because of delays which 
have occurred in the construction and maintenance of range improvements in the 
fiscal year 1952, it is important that work be started under the 1953 appropriation 
as early as possible. The field season in most range States is extremely short and 
it is necessary to begin work promptly. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


No. 18 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 552; Senate hearings, p. 484) 


Appropriation, 1952 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953 


The House committee report, pages 9 and 10, contains the following statement 
relevant to this item: 

“The flood-control activities of the Department consist of the preliminary 
examination and survey of watersheds authorized by the Congress for investiga- 
tion and preparation of survey reports, and the installation of watershed im- 
provement measures to retard runoff and water flow and to prevent erosion. The 
Forest Service and Soil Conservation Service have the primary responsibility 
for this work. 

“The amount recommended for 1958, $7,750,000, includes $1,000,000 for pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys, a decrease of $859,202 below 1952, and $6,750,- 
000 for works of improvement on the 11 watersheds for which the Congress has 
authorized improvement programs. No funds are provided for-eneral basin 
investigations. In the allocation of these funds, attention should be given to the 
many urgent needs presented to the committee by Members of Congress and 
others. 
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“In view of the tragedy in the Kansas-Missouri area last summer and in view 
of the tremendous annual loss of topsoil of this Nation through runoff and water 
flow, the committee feels that it is imperative that the full budget estimate be 
approved.” 

However, the House bill makes the following changes in plans for use of the 
funds provided for under the budget estimate for the fiscal year 1953: 


| Change (+) | 


Budget | or (—) by House bill 
| 


Project estimate 


House bill 








1. Preliminary examinations and surveys .._...-- 
2. Works of improvement. es Fee 
3. General basin investigations_............-...-.-- 


$1, 724,760 | $724,760 | — $1,000, 000 
5, 575, 240 | +1, 174, 760 6, 750, 000 
450,000 | 450,000 |... 


voip: 
4 
me 
cy 
L 





The effect of this action by the House is: 

1. Preliminary examinations and surveys: Survey work in the area stricken 
by the flood of last July and elsewhere would be greatly curtailed. There would 
be no opportunity to develop flood damage reduction programs in other critical 
watersheds where strong local interest is evident. About half of the personnel 
especially trained in watershed survey work would be lost. The cost of surveys 
now under way would be substantially increased by delaying their completion. 
This delay in completion of survey reports would further delay the initiation 
of works of improvement in additional critical areas. 

(a) It would be necessary to discontinue surveys on the following watersheds: 

Chesapeake Bay, upper (Md., Del.) 
Hatchie-Loosahatchie-Wolf-Nonconnah (Miss., Tenn.) 
Mobile (Ala., Ga., Tenn., Miss.) 

San Francisco Bay area (Calif.) 

Wabash (Ind., Ohio) 

(b) It would cause considerable reduction in the rate of progress on surveys 

already well advanced, including those on the following watersheds : 
Arkansas-White-Red (Colo., N. Mex., Kans., Tex., Okla., Mo., Ark., La.) 
Colorado (Ariz., N. Mex., Utah, Colo., Wyo., Nev., Calif.) 
Columbia (Wash., Oreg., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Utah, Nev.) 
Kansas (Kans., Nebr., Colo.) 
New England-New York (Maine, N. H., Vt., R. I., Conn., Mass., N. Y.) 
Red River of the North (Minn., 8. Dak., N. Dak.) 
Sabine, Neches, Calcasieu, Mermentau (Tex., La.) 

2. Watershed works of improvement: The installation of measures included 
in watershed programs approved for 11 watersheds by the Flood Control Act of 
1944, as amended, would be somewhat accelerated. Work has been under way 
in these watersheds since 1947. The authorized programs were recommended 
for completion in periods of from 10 to 24 years. In all cases work is consider- 
ably behind schedule. Several years of concentrated effort will be required 
to complete the installations on time. The budget included an increase of $446,- 
698 for this work. 

3. General basin investigation; based on the House committee report, no funds 
are included in the bill for this item. The Department is currently participating 
in the general basin studies now under way, as a result of congressional direction, 
in the Arkansas-White-Red River and New England-New York areas. The De- 
partment’s participation in this important activity with other Federal agencies 
and the concerned States is dependent primarily on availability of these funds. 
It is the source of financing of work which is essential to the development of 
the agricultural phases of basin-wide resource development programs for these 
areas. Unless funds are provided for this purpose, it would be necessary to 
suspend participation by the Department on a basis adequate to assure develop- 
ment of the agricultural phases of basin-wide resource development programs 
for these areas. Substantial investments in work already done would be largely 
lost. Progress is now well along on survey Work in these areas and is approach- 
ing the midpoint of program development efforts planned for completion in 
1954. 


96708—52——60 
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ce 


Also, without funds for this purpose as proposed in the budget, the Depart- 
ment would not be able to initiate development of a comprehensive agricultural 
program for the Colorado River Basin area to complement recommendations al- 
ready prepared by other Federal agencies for water developments on the main 
stem of the river. The agricultural work on the watershed lands is particularly 
needed to help prevent erosion and to reduce the deposition of sediment in major 
downstream reservoirs. 

The House added the “Mississippi River area” and the “Sevier River area” 
to the areas enumerated in the bill where the Department would be authorized 
to plan the agricultural phases of the development of the land and water re- 
sources of these river basins. However, since no funds were included in the 
House bill for general basin investigations, such work could not be initiated in 
the fiscal year 1953. 

The House also inserted language prohibiting the purchase of lands under 
this item in the “Neosho, Cottonwood, Verdigris, and tributaries in Kansas” 
without the specific approval of the board of county commissioners of the county 
in which such lands are situated. The watershed reports for these areas have 
not yet been authorized by Congress. The provisions of the new language 
would, therefore, not be applicable unless Congress should subsequently approve 
the installation of watershed improvement programs in these areas. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
No, 19—Salaries and expenses 
(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 488; Senate hearings, p. 288) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $3,500,000 anticipated pay adjust- 
ment supplemental and $1,960,000 appropriated in Flood Rehabili- 








tation whiet, SORB) ono ee ele eninge eae ees $58, 934, 991 
Matimntes: SOUR ise seu Se aie 60, 740, 000 
OR IT BI si dlevepen inca nace ry pidoisirbveneaoebdationeleisdeaatichaegen tes 60, 210, 000 

Tovar “III, ask gin cigs cee ch ec ss ies 530, 000 


Page 27, line 4, strike out “$60,210,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$60,740,000”, 
the estimate, or an increase of $530,000. 

The House action in reducing the budget estimate by $530,000 would make it 
impossible to make cooperative studies of irrigation agriculture problems in 
reclamation areas and to provide technical help to farmers who have purchased 
farm units in those areas, in laying out proper irrigation systems and establish- 
ing sound soil and water conservation and iand-use practices on their lands. (See 
also general statement on this subject at end of note on Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 

The House committee in its report (p. 10) states: “* * * The increase re- 
quested for soil and water conservation work in reclamation areas in the amount 
of $530,000 has not been approved. While the committee agrees that this work 
should be done, it believes that the funds should be obtained through transfer 
from the Interior Department from funds received from the settlers in these 
areas,” 

Irrigation research.—The large Federal reclamation projects under construc- 
tion are bringing several additional millions of acres of land into cultivation un- 
der irrigation. Little irrigation research has been done in these areas and it is 
urgently needed. Practical and effective soil and water conservation practices 
must be developed for each area and solutions found to the many special irriga- 
tion, drainage, and land-use problems which confront the new irrigation farmers 
and the planning technicians of the Service. $130,000 of the reduction was pro- 
posed for this research work which would consist primarily of studies of irriga- 
tion water requirements of each area, methods of water application, seepage 
problems, and drainage. 

Assistance in planning and establishing practices.—It was proposed with the 
remaining $400,000 involved in the House reduction to provide technical assist- 
ance to new irrigation-farm operators in reclamation-project areas. The Service 
is already providing some assistance to the farmers in the particuler areas that 
are in soil-conservation districts. However, the work load is very heavy and 
additional technicians are needed to speed up planning and lay-out work. The 
same help is also needed by new settlers in project areas that are not yet in- 
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cluded in soil-conservation districts. The great need in all these areas is to 
make technical help available to the farmers at the time they begin irrigation 
farming so that each can make a start with an irrigation system planned and 
laid out to fit the particular needs of his land and that will protect it. If it is 
necessary for the farmer to proceed with developing his farm without technical 
assistance, the job may have to be done over again at a later date, This is 
costly, not only in labor and materials wasted, but in damage to the land by 
erosion, improper drainage, ete. 

Columbia Basin example of problems.—The situation in the Columbia River 
Basin reclamation project illustrates the need for additional staff to do research 
work (in cooperation with the other agricultural research agencies) and to pro- 
vide technical assistance to irrigation farmers. Much of the area consists of 
steep slopes which are subject to severe erosion. There is also the problem of 
water loss through deep percolation on pervious soils. Irrigation and cropping 
practices must be developed to fit these conditions. Between 600 and 800 farmers 
are expected to begin irrigation operations in the project this calendar year. 
With the staff that the Service can presently assign to the area, technical assist- 
ance could be furnished to between 200 and 250 farmers. Without additional 
staff only a like number could be given assistance next year. Meanwhile, an 
additional 600 to 800 settlers will be commencing irrigation-farming operations 
in 1953 and like numbers in subsequent years, until the entire project is developed. 
Thus, unless additional funds are now provided, there will be built up a con- 
stantly increasing backlog of farmers in urgent need of technical assistance. 
Without such assistance it can be expected that serious erosion, water con- 
servation, drainage, and other problems will beset the farmers and serious land 
damage will occur over a period of years before the present staff can give the 
aid needed. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
No. 20—Conservation and use of agricultural land resources 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1259; Senate hearings, p. 453) 





Seen nnn nes casio dhuh anedri stipe minx <p “igus cunecoe eneen’ EG 
PeGNOe, “1eUei non one et lg Hk hag neha a ete oe 256, 500, 000 
I Sa ree Psddeanteropetaei 250, 000, 000 

I eae Pe 6, 500, 000 


Analysis of House action on 1953 budget estimate 


aS eT 


House = 
Budget : compar 
estimate House bill with budget 
estimate 
Agricultural conservation program: 
Conservation aids to farmers................-......-.------ $221, 500,000 | $225,000,000 | +-$3, 500,000 
PMA county committee operating expenses - -.---______- 30, 095, 200 20, 095, 200 — 10, 000, 000 
National and State office operating expenses. . ._......_-- 4, 904, 800 4, 904,800 |.......--..- id 
EE SE rs nn edema 256, 500,000 | 250, 000, 000 —6, 500, 000 


Page 30, line 1: Administrative expense limitation, strike out “$25,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$35,000,000,000,” the estimate, or an increase of 
$10,000,000. 

The amount provided by the House bill eliminates $8,057,058 for increased use 
of committeemen in working with individual farmers in an effort to get the 
adoption of practices most vitally needed on the land and $1,754,142 for pro- 
posed adjustments in rates of pay of county office personnel included in the 
budget estimate. In addition, it imposes a reduction of $188,800 below the 
amount available for administrative expenses in the current fiscal year. 

The increase was requested-for additional assistance to farmers in developing 
and carrying out the most effective conservation program consistent with needs, 
and was designed to get more conservation for each dollar of Government funds 


AMDICTITMITTID AT ADMDADMYDTATITAATO +*1nr0 OA 
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spent. This was consistent with the indicated desire of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

It is believed that the best approach toward getting the most conservation on 
the land for each dollar spent is by having elected county and community com- 
mitteemen work with farmers in selecting practices and in establishing an order 
of priority for performance, Use of this approach on an experimental basis 
has clearly shown that farmers will, with assistance and encouragement, shift 
to those practices most important in the over-all conservation job for their re- 
noe farms and that many more farmers will carry out desirable conservation 
practices. 

The Department is convinced that the use of $8,057,058 requested for increased 
use of committeemen would result in far greater accomplishment of the most 
ew needed conservation than could otherwise be achieved with available 

unds. 

To assure effective, efficient program administration requires competent, ex- 
perienced personnel. However, county committees have been faced with the 
problem of a high rate of turn-over in personnel—about one-third annually— 
due primarily to the disparity. between the salaries paid by the county offices 
and those paid by private employers in the immediate vicinity for comparable 
work. Also, Federal employees working in counties receive much higher salaries 
for the same type of work. This situation makes it extremely difficult for county 
committees either to recruit or retain employees. The amount of $1,754,142 
included in the budget estimate would provide an increase of approximately 14 
percent in rates of pay of county office personnel. 

The Department strongly recommends that the cut of $10,000,000 in the limita- 
tion on administrative expenses made by the House be restored. 

Page 29, line 18: Appropriation for fiscal year 1953, strike out “$250,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$256,500,000,” the estimate, or an increase of 
$6,500,000. 

With the reduction of $6,500,000 in the total amount of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 and assuming restoration of the amount proposed in the budget 
estimates for administrative expenses of this program, the amount carried in 
the bill ($250,000,000) will not be sufficient to meet commitments under the 
1952 agricultural conservation program, and at the same time meet planned 
requirements for advance purchase of conservation materials and services on the 
1953 program even though the maximum amount esuthorized ($50,000,000) is bor- 
rowed from the Commodity Credit Corporation under section 391 (c) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Page 29, lines 19-24: After the word “inclusive,” the House inserted the 
following language not carried in the budget: ”, of which amount $2,500,000 
shall be available for technical assistance in formulating and carrying out agri- 
cultural conservation practices and $1,000,000 shall be available for conserva 
tion practices related directly to flood prevention work in approved watersheds.” 

As indicated during the discussion of this item on the floor of the House 
(p. 4652 of the Congressional Record of April 30, 1952), it was not the intent 
of the House to place a limitation upon the amounts which may be spent either 
for technical assistance or for practices which relate directly to flood prevention 
in approved watersheds, but rather that the limitation represents a floor instead 
of a ceiling upon the amounts which may be used for these purposes. This 
language is not understood to require that separate limitation accounts are to 
be established on the accounting records. However, in order that the Congress 
may be fully informed, the Department plans to submit a progress report when 
the 1954 budget estimate for “Conservation and use of agricultural land re- 
sources” is before the Congress which will set forth the amounts being used for 
these two purposes. 

Since 1950 there has been included in the appropriation item a proviso that 
not to exceed 5 percent of the allocation for the agricultural conservation 
program for any county may, upon the recommendation of the county committee 
and approval of the State committee, be withheld and allotted to the Soil Con- 
servation Service for services of its technicians in formulating and carrying 
out the agricultural conservation program in participating counties. At least 
$2,500,000 would be available for technical assistance under this proviso. 

With respect to the $1,000,000, it was indicated that at least this amount be 
used in carrying out additional practices relating directly to flood prevention in 
upproved watersheds, and that in approving practices for these watersheds, 
priority be given, to the extent possible, to practices of this nature. It is also 
understood that the $1,000,000 should not be withheld from the distribution in 
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accordance with the formula contained in the appropriation item on the basis 
of needs and distributed separately to farmers in approved watersheds. 

On the basis of the above, it is recommended that the following language be 
substituted for that carried in the House bill in order to clarify the intent of the 
Congress with respect to these two items: “, of which amount not less than $2,- 
500,000 shall be available for technical assistance in formulating and carrying 
out agricultural-conservation practices and not less than $1,000,000 shall be 
available for conservation practices related directly to flood-prevention work 
in approved watersheds.” 

Page 31, line 5: Advance authorization for crop-year 1953 program—strike out 
“$250,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$256,500,000", the estimate, or an in- 
erease of $6,500,000. 

It is unsafe to reduce the level of the program below that authorized for the 
1952 program when additional drains are being made upon the productive ca- 
pacity of our agricultural resources to meet the high domestic needs for food, 
feed, and fiber. 


No. 21—Agricultural Production Programs 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1286; Senate hearings, p. 504) 


a i Sanne ela ns eae nea ale es hw sn ceeds bene $10, 000, 000 
I a a en en sinticw ceicsinn aio me encitnit gn eps Seg 
asain ti nceab eemiattinsnion ip pe exebemiencirws 10, 000, 000 

a a. aise asilbaahiegnenebieines akanendenm Mas 5, 000, 000 


Analysis of House action on 1953 budget estimate 


House bill 








a | Budget hi | compared with 

Activity | estimate | House bill budget 

} estimate 
1. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas. - in $5, 979, 136 $5, 979, 136 ie 
2. Production goals and assistance to farmers : 9, 020, 864 4, 020, 864 — $5, 000, 000 
Total, 1953 estimates............-. es see 15, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 — 5, 000, 000 


Page 33, line 11, strike out “$10,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$15,000,- 
000,” the estimate, or an increase of $5,000,000. 

The House action in reducing the estimate would make it impossible to per- 
form many vital steps required to encourage farmers to plant the acreages to 
meet the high production goals which will be established for 1953. County 
and community committeemen could not take necessary and appropriate action 
to inform farmers in their communities of the need to plant the goal acreages 
and to plan how it could be accomplished. Community committeemen could not 
visit individual farmers to explain the need for additional acreages of certain 
crops and to induce them to adjust their plantings in line with the goals. 

The budget estimate provided about 0.8 of a man-year of employment for 
county committeemen, community committeemen, and clerical help for each 
county for the production-goals job. This would be reduced to less than 0.1 
man-year (actually about 17 days) of employment for each county which would 
be entirely inadequate to do the kind of a job that must be done if the acreages 
desired are to be planted. The recent report of Farmers’ Intentions To Plant 
indicates that the 1952 corn acreage will fall far short of the goal. Corn will be 
planted apparently on about the same acreage as in 1951 which will be 5.1 million 
acres below the goal of 89 million acres. The prospective acreage of four feed- 
grain crops is today about 1.5 million acres below the 1951 acreage and 9 million 
acres below the goals. No intensive farmer-contact campaign can be conducted 
in 1952. Experience indicates that a goal which calls for a substantial increase 
in planted acreage can be attained only by personal contacts with individual 
farmers to induce them to plant the two or three additional acres which are 
needed on each farm. A goal program involving individual farmer contacts in 
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19438 resulted in plantings of 94.3 million acres of corn equal to 99.8 percent 
of the goal. Without such contacts in 1944 and 1945 the planted acreages were 
only 95 and 90 percent, respectively. 

The funds allowed by the House would cover only the cost of developing the 
National, State, and county goals and would not permit the program to operate 
below the county level. Community committeemen and other farmers could not 
be thoroughly informed as to what acreages of what crops are needed, why they 
are needed, and what is available in the form of fertilizers, insecticides, etc., 
to produce adequate supplies of the particular foods and fibers needed. The 
committeemen could not follow the progress made in the attainment of the goals 
closely enough to assist farmers to make the best alternate use of the land for 
the production of needed crops in the event previous plantings are ruined by 
weather, floods, or other adverse growing conditions, 

The individual farmer contacts cannot be made at the time that farms may 
be visited in connection with the agricultural conservation program because 
such visits are not made at the proper time to obtain the best results in securing 
shifts in crop acreages and the desired additional plantings. 

It is reeommended that funds in the amount of the budget estimate be provided 
for carrying out the agricultural production programs. 


No. 22—Sugar Act program 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1822; Senate hearings, p. 511) 
Appropriation, 1952 


Estimate, 1953 
Ses etl (ees eee ae GS ae Sa ee ee ee 


House reduction 


Analysis of House action on 19535 budget estimates 


| ae bill 
| Budget 

| estimate with h budget 
| estimate 





$63, 500,000 | —%4, 988, 863 
1, 500, 000 —ll, 137 


c House bill 
| 
| 


Payments to sugar producers. _...-........-...---- =. 488, 863 
Operating expenses SR PR Oe Fi 511, 137 
Total 1953 estimates on animemeib terete ssy‘ialeiniee veel 70, 000, 000 | 65, 000, 000 | — 5, 000, 000 

/ 





Page 33, ‘nes 17-18: Strike out “$65,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$70,000,000, the estimate, or an increase of $5,000,000. 

The best available information as to 1952 plantings, assuming average yields, 
indicates that the full amount of the estimate of $68,488,863 for the 1952 crop 
year will be needed to meet the mandatory payments under the law. If present 
estimates of sugar production in 1952 are realized, the additional $5,000,000 will 
have to be appropriated to discharge the Government’s obligations to the sugar 
producers as provided for in the Sugar Act. 

The House committee report, page 11, contains the following statement con- 
cerning this item: 

“* * * At the present time it appears that production for 1953 will be 
slightly in excess of production for 1951, at which time the appropriation was 
$63,750,000. Therefore, the amount approved has been reduced to $65,000,000. 
This reduction of $5,000,000 does not necessarily represent a saving since an 
unexpected increase in sugar production this year would require a supplemental 
appropriation at a later date.” 


No. 238—NMarketing services 


(Provision for contracting with and payment to cooperatives for furnishing 
cotton classers) 


Page 35, lines 20-23: The Hous? bill includes the following newW language, not 
carried in the budget: “Provided, That hereafter the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may contract with cooperatives for classing cotton and may pay for such 
Services an amount not in excess of the value of the samples.” 
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In the classing of cotton for producer members of cotton quality improvement 
groups the Smith-Doxey law specifically states that: “* * * and all samples 
of cotton so classified shall become the property of the Government, and the 
proceeds of any sales thereof after classification shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Because of the difficulty of recruiting qualified classers to meet growing demand 
for cotton classing, the Department has developed in the last few years an 
informal agreement with the Staple Cotton Growers Association whereby that 
organization furnishes cotton classers and other personnel to assist the Depart- 
ment in classing cotton under the Smith-Doxey Act. As payment, the association 
has requested that they be allowed to acquire all or a reasonable part of the loose 
cotton samples which accumulate. The Department is unable to comply with 
this request because of the existing provisions of law relating to the disposition 
of samples. The above-quoted language inserted by the House committee was 
intended to provide a solution to this problem. In the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, this language will not provide the needed authority, especially since it is 
apparently restricted to operations of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the House language be amended as follows 
(proposed additional wording italicized; deleted matter enclosed in black 
brackets) : 

“Provided, That hereafter the [Commodity Credit Corporation] Secretary may 
contract with cooperatives furnishing classers and other facilities for classing cot- 
ton and may pay for such s°rvices an amount, some part of which may be in kind, 
not in excess of the value of the samples.” 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


No. 24—Payments to States, Hawwii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for cooperative 
agricultural extension work 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1169; Senate hearings, p. 281) 
Appropriation, 1952 27, 135, 000 


27, 169, 129 
27, 135, 000 


House reduction 34, 129 


1. Page 40, line 11, strike out “$13,950” and insert in lieu thereof “$17,300,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $3,350. 

2. Page 40, line 15, strike out “$42,150” and insert in lieu thereof “$42,558,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $408. 

3. Page 40, line 17, strike out “$31,348” and insert in lieu thereof “$32,131,” 
the estimate, or an increase of $783. 

4. Page 40, line 23, strike out “$71,502” and insert in lieu thereof “$101,090,” 
the estimate, or an inerease of $29,588. 

5. Page 41, line 2, strike out “$27,135,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$27,- 
169,129,” the estimate, or an increase of $34,129. 

The House bill eliminates an increase of $3,350 proposed in the budget, to 
which Alaska is entitled as a result of the increase in rural population, as pro- 
vided for under the act approved February 23, 1929, extending the benefits of the 
Smith-Lever Act to the Territory of Alaska. According to the 1950 census, the 
rural population of Alaska has increased from 55,150 in 1940 to 94,381 in 1950, 
or an increase of 71.1 percent. Provisions of the law require distribution of 
payments to Alaska in accordance with rural population. These payments are 
to be computed on the same per capita formula as is used for the 48 States, but 
without diminishing or increasing allotments to the States. 

The Territory of Alaska is also entitled to an increase of $408 due to increase 
in rural population as provided for under the act approved October 27, 1949, 
extending the benefits of the Capper-Ketcham Act to Alaska, based on the same 
formula described above. These two increases for Alaska, totaling $3,758 would 
make possible additional technical assistance to further develop cooperative 
extension work in agriculture and home economics with rural people, and to 
promote cultural practices which will succeed under Alaskan conditions. 

The House bill eliminates the increase of $783 to which Puerto Rico is entitled 
as a result of the increase in rural population as shown by the 1950 census, as 
authorized under the act of March 4, 1931, extending the benefits of the Capper- 
Ketcham Act to Puerto Rico. This increase was computed in the manner similar 
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to that described for Alaska. . The 1950 census figures show an increase in rural 
population in Puerto Rico from 1,302,898 in 1940 to 1,315.890 in 1950. 

The House bill in disallowing the increase of $29,588, submitted in the budget 
estimate, would deprive Puerto Rico of additional authorized funds which are 
urgently needed to remedy, through education and self-help information, some 
of the serious economic and special problems of rural people. The act of 
October 26, 1949, extending the benefits of section 23 of title II of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act to Puerto Rico authorized the payment of $101,090 for first fiscal year 
following enactment, and an additional sum of $100,000 for each succeeding 
year until the appropriation of $401,090 annually is reached. The total amount 
authorized by the act for fiscal year 1953 is $301,090. The amount appropriated 
in the fiscal year 1952 is $71,502, which, together with the proposed increase 
of $29,588 would have provided $101,090, the amount authorized for 1951. 

At the present time there are only 209 regular extension workers in Puerto 
Rico to meet the needs of 250,000 rural families, or approximately 1,196 families 
per worker. The dissemination of information is more difficult in Puerto Rico 
than in the States because of lack of transportation, radios, and telephone. Half 
of the rural adults cannot read and there is no rural free delivery of mail, mak- 
ing personal contacts at their homes necessary. There is an urgent need for 
additional technical workers to teach improved methods and practices in the 
production and marketing of crops and livestock, erosion control, food preserva- 
tion, and the betterment of their health and nutritional standards. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
No. 25—Salaries and expenses 
(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 8836; Senate hearings, p. 612) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $160,000 anticipated pay adjustment 
supplemental) 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953 


House reduction (net) —130, 000 


Page 41, line 21; strike out “$2,230,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,400,525” 
or an increase of $170,525. 

This appropriation item provides funds for the Offices of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Under Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and their respective staffs, 
and the Office of Personnel, the Office of Budget and Finance, the Office of Plant 
and Operations, and the Office of Hearing Examiners. These units are, within 
their respective spheres of authority, responsible for general administration and 
supervision of the Department’s programs and operations, and for seeing that 
the policies established by the Congress and the Secretary are carried out. 

The House eliminated the following items requested in the budget estimates for 
1953 : 


General administration : 
A proposed increase for a central management staff to give continu- 
ing attention to examination and review of Department organiza- 
tion and operations in order to insure maximum efficiency and 
economy. The elimination of this item would affect the super- 
vision and leadership in the improvement of organization, pro- 
cedures and general management of the widespread operations 
of the Department 
A proposed increase to provide liaison between the Department and 
State commissioners, secretaries, and directors of agriculture, 
and farm groups, on matters concerning agriculture policy and pe 
18, 1 
A proposed increase for assistance urgently needed in connection 
with the grassland program being carried on cooperatively by the 
Department and the land-grant colleges and with other important 
Department programs 14, 115 
Office of Personnel: A proposed increase to enable the performance of 
essential training, safety, and employee relations activities, and to 
strengthen the effectiveness with which the employment, classifica- 
tion, employee health, and preparation and issuance of Department 
personnel rules and regulations activities can be carried out 
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Reductions effected in 1952 caused the elimination of the following personnel 
functions and activities: 

1. Planning and conducting training of administrative officers who have shown 
potential leadership abilities. 

2. Participation on interdepartmental committee working with Civil Service 
Commission on junior and senior intern and executive development intern 
program. 

3. Planning and conducting conference management training and distribution 
of material on conference leadership. 

4. Preparation and distribution of aids and materials for self-improvement of 
stenographers (including secretaries), typists, and clerks. This training includes 
practice dictation, specially prepared vocabulary lists, use of typewriter, and 
improved clerical methods. 

5. Compilation and distribution of materials designed to improve dictation 
practices of employees who utilize stenographer services. 

6. Departmental orientation training meetings and the development of special 
orientation aid such as films, movies, and other materials. 

7. Discontinue regular planned meetings with agency training officers to keep 
abreast of program developments, aid in solving mutual training problems, and 
to plan for future training requirements. 

8. Public-speaking training to better equip employees for public contact work. 

9. Training to improve readability of writing through simplification of words 
and composition. 

10. Safety inspection of departmental and field operations. 

11. Safety consulting services. 

12. Safety aspects of first-aid programs. 

13. Maintenance of central accident reporting system and analyses of causes 
of serious and fatal accidents. 

14. Review of Department publications from a safety viewpoint. 

15. Review of specifications of equipment to see that safety provisions, including 
devices, are adequate. 

16. Assistance to the fair-employment officer in the operation of the Depart- 
ment’s fair-employment program. 

17. Studies looking toward analyses of the different wage rates adopted by 
the various wage boards throughout the Department. 

18. Continuation of a diabetics survey, the proper follow-up resulting from the 
tuberculosis X-ray surveys and on nondisqualifying health defects found in pre- 
employment health examinations. 

In addition, it was necessary to curtail examination activities at the very time 
that the Civil Service Commission was extending the scope of its delegation of 
examining authority. 

These functions and activities are a basic part of the personnel conservation 
and utilization program of the Department. Since their elimination it has been 
impossible to render necessary leadership and assistance particularly to the 
smaller agencies of the Department in the various aspects of good management. 

The increase requested for 1953 provided for placing these activities at their 
former strength which would enable the Department to render necessary leader- 
ship and assistance in the personnel phase of its management activities. 


General operations: A proposed increase to carry out efficient depart- 
mental services such as are provided by the Department telephone 
switchboard, Department post office, the Secretary’s Records Section, 
and an effective records management program . . $18, 765 


The elimination of this item of increase would hamper the development and 
administration of the records administration program in the Department, and 
would seriously impair essential central departmental telephone and mail services. 
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OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 
No 26 


(House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1088; Senate hearings, p. 607) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $40,000 anticipated pay adjustment 
supplemental) 


House reduction 


Page 48, line 2, strike out “$615,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$750,000”, the 
estimate, or an increase of $135,000. 

The House action in reducing the estimate would make it impossible for this 
office to meet the greatly increasing demand for up-to-date information concern- 
ing agricultural conditions in foreign areas. It would prevent this office from 
meeting the new responsibilities that have been brought about by the rapid 
growth of American interest in foreign agriculture, and would so limit analysis 
of the effect of trade barriers and other restrictions that the office could not 
properly serve American agriculture. 

The House reduction would make it impossible: 

1. To adequately carry out the work on international farm commodity problems. 
These are increasing problems of real importance to United States farmers. 
They include the coarse grain situation in Western Europe, the food grain situa- 
tion developing in India, the rice situation in southeast Asia, and situations in- 
volving exports and imports of fats, oils, cotton, and tobacco and fruits. 

2. To provide stronger United States representation for negotiations under the 
trade-agreements program to protect United States farmers. This includes in- 
vestigation and interpretation of foreign government trade regulations exchange 
controls, bilateral and other special trading arrangements. 

There is a critical demand for up-to-date information on the food problem 
in such vital areas as the Middle Bast, the Near Hast, and southeast Asia. These 
are new demands that have arisen recently—new demands that cannot be met 
unless the House cut of $135,000 is restored. 

The House committee report, pages 16 and 17, contains the following statement 
relative to this item : 

“The committee recommends $615,000 for this activity for 1953 which is a 
continuation of the operating level for 1952. Despite the extreme importance of 
the work of this unit and despite the strong support which this committee has 
given this organization through the years, it does not feel that it can recommend 
an increase above the 1952 level. The committee has felt that this should be and 
can be an extremely important office of the Department and an extremely effective 
part of our international program. The committee is disturbed, however, by its 
apparent subordination to other international programs such as point 4, foreign 
aid, ete., and does not feel that it can recommend an expansion until it is given 
equality with other international activities of a similar type.” 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


No. 2?—Esgplanation of limitation on administrative expenses, Commodity 
Credit Corporation 


Limitation, 1952 

Estimate, 1953 (including reserve of $1,560,000 for use only if price- 
support operations are in excess of the budget estimates) 

House bill, 1953 


The 1953 budget estimate for this item proposed a limitation of $17,876,000 on 
the amount of corporate funds that could be used for administrative expenses 
during the fiscal year 1953. Included in this amount was $1,560,000 which was 
to be used only if the price-support operations exceeded the budget estimates ; 
then only with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. The House committee 
in its report (p. 18), stated in part as follows: 

“A total of $16,500,000 is recommended for the administrative expenses of this 
organization for 1953, a continuation of the amount available for 1952 and a 
reduction of $1,376,000 below the budget estimates for 1953. Of the funds pro- 
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vided, $2,500,000 is placed in reserve for use only as may become necessary to 
meet an unusually heavy load of price-support transactions. The best informa- 
tion available to the committee indicates that price-support demands for 1953 
will not exceed those for 1952. * * *” 

On the floor of the House, the language pertaining to the amount of money 
placed in reserve was deleted, but the limitation of $16,500,000 was continued— 
the same amount recommended by the House Committee on Appropriations. 

If the language passed by the House is enacted, a part of the administrative 
expense limitation will be held in an unallocated status pending the development 
of price-support operations. This is a continuation of the Corporation’s policy 
of gearing the use of administrative funds to the amount of program volume to 
be handled. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
No. 28—Restoration of capital impairment 
(1953 estimate, $120,000,000 ; 1952 act, $427,000,000 ) 
( House hearings, pt. 2, p. 1444; Senate hearings, p. 530) 


Page 46, line 8, after the word “hereof”, insert the following: “: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to discharge indebtedness of the Commodity Credit Corporation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury by canceling notes issued by the Corporation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the amount of the capital impairment determined by the 
appraisal of June 30, 1951 (but not to exceed $120,000,000), pursuant to sections 
1 and 4 of the act of March 8, 1938, as amended (15 U. S. C. 713a-—1, 4).” 

This provision was stricken from the bill by the House on a point of order. 
The act of March 8, 1988, as amended (15 U. 8. C. 713a-—1, 4) provides that as 
of June 30 of each year an appraisal of all the assets and liabilities of the Cor- 
poration for the purpose of determining the net worth of the Corporation will 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury. The act further provides that should 
such appraisal establish the net worth of the Corporation as less than $100,000,- 
000, the Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of the United S‘ates, shall restore 
the amount of such capital impairment by a contribution to the Corporation in 
the amount of such impairment; if the appraisal establishes the net worth of 
the Corporation as more than $100,000,000, the amount of the surplus is paid to 
the United States. 

The above language was included in this bill, as in previous years, to carry 
out the provisions of the act of March 8, 1988. 

The following table reflects the type of action taken since the enactment of 
this law: 


Appraisal as of— Type of action 

Mar, 31, 1938__-_--~- idles pian LertieaneghAdock eaae pe ta eee Rat age Appropriation. 

TROT RR ain SO go ak Salt ick aan na ans pant atee Appropriation. 

Mar. 31, 1940 _. Payment to U.S. Treasury. 

Mar. 31, 1941_. Appropriation. 

CLM, Meee cee es nee eee . Payment to U. S. Treasury. 

Bae, A Ws Ss oe et stra é Appropriation.’ 

June 30, 1946__-.-.-_- . eat - Note cancellation. 

June 30, 19465 30.28 : ... Note cancellation. 

June 30, 1947 ____- : Payment to U. S. Treasury. 

June 30, 1948_-______ * ‘ Payment to U. 8S. Treasury. 

June 30, 1949_____ ie ........... Note cancellation. 

June 30, 1950 eon : a . Note cancellation. 

Re OO TN 5 hs cect . Note cancellation (contained 
in budget estimates, 1953). 

1 Impairment as of Mar. 31, 1943, included in the appropriation for impairment as of 
Mar. 31, 1944. 

Although the act of March 8, 1938 authorizes appropriations when necessary 
to restore the capital impairment, it will be noted that, beginning with the 1945 
appraisal, the purposes of the act have been effectuated by note concellations. 

Since the Budget was prepared, the Treasury appraisal has been completed, 
and the amount of restoration required will actually be $109,391,154. The amount 
reflected in the above proposed amendment is “not to exceed $120,000,000”, the 
amount contained in the budget estimates. However, there would be no objec- 
tion to using the actual impairment of $109,391,154 if it is considered desirable. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


No. 29—Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials 


(House hearings, pt. 1, p. 283; Senate hearings, p. 117) 


Appropriation, 1952 (including $32,000 anticipated pay adjustment 
supplemental) 


Estimate, 1953 
House bill, 1953 


House reduction 
Page 48, line 25, strike out “$582,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$625,000”, the 
estimate, or an increase of $43,000. 
The House action in reducing the estimate would have the following effects: 


Amount of 
reduction 
Reduce by more than one-third the projected pilot plant investigations 
of the commercial feasibility of extracting tannin from canaigre and 
evaluation of the product for use in tanning heavy leather $19, SOO 


Eliminate the planned additional studies of sansevieria and hemp har- 
vesting and fiber extraction, and reduce the scope of planned research 
on kenaf 23, 200 


Total reduction 


Of the vegetable tannin supplies used in the United States 85 percent are of 
foreign origin. The bulk of the remaining 15 percent is obtained from dead 
chestnut wood in the Appalachian Mountain area, and this source of supply is 
decreasing very rapidly. In view of the necessity for vegetable tannins for heavy 
leathers, the Munitions Board requested the Department to undertake investiga- 
tions of the commercial feasibility of developing domestic sources of vegetable 
tannins. Of the sources explored, canaigre roots offer the best promise. A pilot 
plant for semicommercial scale extraction of the root to produce tannin for eval- 
uation in the production of leathers was begun in fiscal year 1951 and is being 
completed in fiscal year 1952. An increase of $54,800 for the operation of this 
pilot plant was requested in the 1953 budget estimates. The reduction made 
by the House would necessitate a reduction of $19,800 in this study with con- 
sequent delays in making these essential evaluations. 

The Munitions Board has recommended an expansion of current investiga- 
tions on several fiber-producing plants: 

(1) Fiber from sansevieria grown in Florida can be used for rope making. 
Further work is needed to develop a practical harvester which would mini- 
mize hand .a or and decrease production costs. 

(2) Hemp fiber is usable for twines and ropes and can be produced do- 
mestically, but studies are needed to improve methods of separating the fiber 
from the plant to produce a high quality product. 

(3) Kenaf is being: grown in Cuba and Florida to produce soft fiber for 
sacking and twines. Additional research is needed to counteract the effect 
of diseases threatening the crop and to improve machinery and techniques 
for harvesting and producing fiber from the plant. 

The reduction made by the House would prevent initiation of the additional 
studies contemplated in 1953 on sansevieria and hemp and would reduce the 
scope of the research on kenaf. 

The House committee report, pages 19 and 20, contains the following state- 
ment: 

“This appropriation is for the purpose of enabling the Department of Agri- 
culture to develop domestic sources of supplies of agricultural materials or sub- 
stitutes for materials determined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and 
critical. The program is administered by the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
trator. The Munitions Board, however, recommends or approves investigations 
to be undertaken. For 1953 the committee recommends $582,000, a continuation 
of the amount available for 1952 and a decrease of $43,000 in the budget esti- 
mates for 1953. The additional funds which will become availeble in 1953 due 
to the completion of pilot plant facilities authorized for 1952 should be used to 
expand investigations on the extraction of tannin from canaigre and research 
on fiber plants for cordage and for jute substitutes.” 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Section 410 


No. 30—Limitation on filling positions—Jensen amendment 


Page 55, after line 8, strike the following language included in House bill, not 
carried in budget: 

“Sro, 410. No part of any appropriation or authorization contained in this 
Act shall be used to pay the compensation of any incumbent appointed to any civil 
office or position which may become vacant during the fiscal year beginning on 
July 1, 1952: Provided, That this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 per centum of all vacancies ; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the department ; 

“(e) to offices or positions required by law to be filled by appointment of 
the President by and with the advice of the Senate ; 

“(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 

“(e) to employees engaged in meat inspection and law enforcement ; 

“(f) to field employees of the Soil Conservation Service and Production 
Marketing Administration who provide conservation assistance to farmers 
and ranchers; 

“(g) to field operating and research employees engaged in work of county 
offices and other field locations ; 

“(h) to employees of the crop and livestock reporting service ; 

*(i) to the administrative expense limitations fixed by this Act for 
Federal intermediate-credit banks and for production-credit corporations, 
or to the appropriation for the Farm Credit Administration except the portion 
thereof provided by direct appropriation from the General Fund of the 
Treasury ; 

*(j) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, and 3: 

Provided further, That, when the total number of personnel subject to this sec- 
tion has been reduced to 90 per centum of the total provided for in this Act, such 
limitation may cease to apply and said 90 per centum shall become a ceiling for 
employment during the fiscal year 1953, and if exceeded at any time during 
fiscal year 1953 this provision shall again become operative.” 

The Department has been operating under a similar porvision in the fiscal 
year 1952. This new provision differs from the current one in that (1) it 
exempts employees engaged in law enforcement and employees in grades CPC 
1, 2, and 3; and (2) it becomes inoperative when employment is reduced to 
90 percent of that provided for in the act rather than that included in the 
budget. 

This provision is still the same haphazard, automatic formula that it has 
always been. It is aimed at making a general, arbitrary cut (which its pro- 
ponents say can be made without injury) rather than cuts against specific 
programs. Actually it is a cut against progarms; but not in any precise sense, 
since the programs to be affected are not determined in advance but are left 
purely to chance. 

Those who favor this method of reducing personnel appear to be persuaded 
principally by two arguments: 

(1) This is a way of achieving economy. 

(2) Nobody will be hurt because the plan would not force lay-offs but 
would only prevent the filling of jobs. 

This is a kind of “eat your cake and have it, too” philosophy which analysis 
shows to be essentially contradictory. There cannot of course be a reduction 
which does not curtail some activity. Reduction by attrition, while less dramatic 
than the sudden dismissal of numbers of employees, is nonetheless an uncon- 
trolled reduction in the resources needed for meeting program objectives. 

With respect to achieving economy, this proposal leaves much to be desired. 
It would bring about some reduction in expenditures, but even this it does 
in a very inefficient manner. A reduction in expenditures would oceur only 
when an employee, on his own initiative, leaves a job which cannot then be 
filled. Savings are so much a matter of conjecture that the proponents of this 
measure have been unable to indicate what reduction in expenditures will 
result. In this respect it is unlike most economy moves which are based on 
definite amounts of savings to be achieved. This proposal is not only uneconomi- 
eal, in that it is an enemy of efficient organization, but it would also result in 
the establishment of additional Government “red tape” with a consequent waste- 
ful expenditure of public funds, 
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If it is the sense of the Congress that Government activities should be curtailed 
or abolished, and that employees on the payroll should be reduced, appropriations 
should be cut accordingly, and the services of employees not needed should be 
terminated immediately. Such an employee should not be retained and thus 
become a burden on the taxpayer until he chooses on his own initiative to leave 
the Government service. 


APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS——-BEST METHOD OF CONTROL BY CONGRESS 


As we have stated to the committee many times in the past, there is no method 
of control superior to that exercised through control of dollar expendiures, This 
is just as true today as it always has been. The regular budget process, which 
permits a thoroughgoing annual review of each of the Department’s activities, 
is for the sole purpose of enabling Congress to determine what programs it wants 
carried on and to establish the level at which such programs shall operate. If 
it is desired to cut personnel, the best way to de it is to reduce appropriations. 
This method is precise; it assures Congress that the cuts will be made in the 
intended places, and it makes clear to the Department the intent of Congress. 
It also informs the public in a definite way of the level at which the various 
activities will operate during the coming year. 

Any other method requires that special administrative machinery be set up 
to administer it, and therefore causes additional expense. Furthermore, the 
existence of two separate systems of control brings about endless confusion, 
since there are generally many points at which they are in conflict. For example, 
Congress in making appropriations may have established a certain level of 
operation for an activity, whereas a system of controlling the number of em- 
ployees may make it impossible to carry out the program as directed. 

Experience for a number of years under the law establishing personnel ceil- 
ings is a good example of the problems encountered. This law resulted in a 
great deal of confusion and added expense, and was repealed by the Congress 
in 1949. 

When the intent of Congress is not clear, or when its actions contain contra- 
dictory or conflicting elements, there is bound to be confusion and misunder- 
standing on the part of the executive departments. In the case of the Jensen 
amendment the situation is unduly complicated hecause nobody can tell what the 
effects may be, since they depend entirely upon what, and how many, employees 
choose to leave their jobs during the year. It therefore substitutes a haphazard, 
automatie formula for a carefully planned, consciously directed and commonly 
understood plan of operations. 


EFFECTS ON PROGRAMS 


In the final analysis the real measure of the impact of the Jensen amendment 
is to be found in its effect on programs of the Department. While the nature of 
the amendment precludes our knowing in advance just what specific activities 
might be affected, it is clear, from consideration of work performed by employees 
who would not be exempted, that there are numerous important program areas 
subject to serious impairment. For example, it is apparent that the amendment 
could result in— 

(1) Possible disruption of the market news service : Much of the work essential 
to maintaining this important service is performed by personnel who would be 
subject to the amendment. Washington is the focal point of the Nation-wide 
teletype system containing over 11,000 miles of leased telegraph wire. Inability 
to properly man this office would disrupt the entire seryice. The Washington 
office serves as the field office for the Southern, Eastern, and Northeastern States 
in the news service on grain, hay, feed, seed, and related commodities. Further- 
more, a central staff in Washington compiles a number of widely used reports. 
These include the Market News Cold Storage Report, the reports on honey and 
on peanuts, and shipment reports on fruits and vegetables, dairy and poultry 
products, and livestock. 

(2) Serious impairment of a number of important marketing services which 
for years have benefited both farmers and consumers. This provision would 
strike directly at the Department’s assistance in obtaining equitable freight rates 
for farm products. It also affects directly the development of official United 
States standards of quality for farm products. The Nation-wide-énspection and 
grading service cannot operate without United States standards which are up-to- 
date, 
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(3) Extreme difficulty to the Commodity Credit Corporation in administering 
the vital price-support and commodity-purchase activities as Congress intends 
they be administered. These programs have so many ramifications, such as 
mandatory provisions, numerous peak workloads all over the country, constant 
revision of plans to meet changing conditions, that the Corporation might find it 
impossible to carry them out with any degree of effectiveness. None of the work 
of CCC falls within the exempt category under the Jensen amendment. 

(4) Failure to properly man the PMA State offices which have the responsi- 
bility for coordinating programs at the county level and assuring the proper 
functioning of the committee system which has been so vital in meeting produc- 
tion goals for food and fiber and to necessary local administration of the agricul- 
tural conservation program and other important programs for the betterment of 
agriculture. 

(5) Failure to enforce the Commodity Exchange Act in the effective manner 
desired by the Congress. The Commodity Exchange Authority is a small agency 
(130 employees) dedicated to the task of controlling speculation in agricultural 
commodities to prevent violent and disastrous price fluctuations. The loss of 
only a few employees could mean the difference between effective and noneffec- 
tive enforcement of the law. The Jensen amendment does not exempt any of the 
employees of this agency. 

(6) Inability to fill requests for farmer's bulletins and other publications 
from Members of Congress, the farmer and the general public. Serious backlogs 
would occur. This distribution amounts to about a million requests annually. 
Information thus requested would be received too late for effective use by the 
farmers. 

(7) Inability to properly supervise the making and collecting of FHA loans. 
This will delay the making of needed loans to producers. Impairment of the area 
finance offices would prevent current recording of collections and would delay 
billings. ‘This could result in the impairment of the Government’s investment 
in these loans. 

(8) Delay in the extension of electric and telephone service to many farms, 
and jeopardize the security behind millions of dollars of REA loans, because the 
necessary technical and supervisory service could not be rendered to cooperatives. 

(9) Impairment in the coordination and administration of research through- 
out the Department by reducing the general supervisory staff of scientists in the 
Office of the Research Administrator. This small staff also serves in a key 
capacity in connection with the Department’s work with the advisory committees. 

(10) Decrease in the effectiveness of the Department’s research in the larger 
laboratories, much of which is on specific urgent problems presented to the 
Department by the Military Establishment. While the smaller field laboratories 
are exempt, the Jensen amendment does extend to those instances where larger 
groups of scientists have been brought together at places where facilities can be 
provided for extremely important lines of research, which are not only essential 
to the defense effort, but which have paid, and are continuing to pay, dividends 
to agriculture and the economy as a whole. Examples are the research of 
utilization of farm products conducted at the four regional laboratories of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, the research on wood and 
wood products carried on at the Forest Products Laboratory, and the many 
lines of research at the nine regional laboratories established under the Bank- 
head-Jones Act, and the Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Md. A list 
of all the accomplishments of this type of research would be very lengthy. A 
few examples of recent accomplishments are (1) the progress made in the 
development of dextran as a substitute for blood plasma in the treatment of 
shock, (2) the development of a cotton conforming type bandage which provides 
superior qualities at less cost than older types (the military made a saving of 
$5,000,000 on its first order of the new bandages), and (3) the development 
and application of sandwich construction for use in aircraft and guided missiles. 

(11) Impairment of cooperative programs for the control of animal diseases— 
such as tuberculosis, brucellosis, and sheep and cattle scabies—because of 
attrition in the very limited supervisory forces available at the State level. 

(12) Inability of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine to ade- 
quately provide the necessary planning and direction of the important insect 
- plant disease work aimed at protecting the agricultural production of the 

vation. 

(13) Reduction of the research and technical assistance rendered to coopera- 
tives by the Farm Credit Administration. 
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(14) An increase in the backlog of work in dairy herd improvement investiga- 
tions. Because of the lack of personnel, the work of analyzing herd sires is 
already 2 years in arrears. 

(15) Decrease in the necessary supervision and facilitating services in the 
program of technical assistance to locally organized soil conservation districts. 


EFFECT ON ALL PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


With respect to all activities, regardless of their nature, it seems clear that 
this amendment would cause serious disruption to important and essential pro- 
grams and services which the Department is required to render to the public, 
the States, and to the basic agricultural and business institutions of the Nation. 
With the present need to keep agricultural programs responsive to economic 
conditions and to international developments and the requirements of the defense 
program, it is highly essential that a requisite degree of administrative fiexibility 
be preserved to enable the Department to meet changing demands and situations 
requiring greater (or conversely less) emphasis. Because of the increasingly 
stringent manpower situation personnel turn-over is increasing to an almost 
unprecedented degree. If the Jensen amendment is enacted, its outstanding 
effect will be a drastic and haphazard reduction in force, accompanied by a 
serious organizational disruption, within such a relatively short period of time 
that it will be virtually impossible to maintain a balanced organization structure 
or a semblance of efficient operations. 

To indicate a few effects on personnel, organization, and management, this 
amendment : 

1. Would be difficult to administer, since it would require additional burden- 
some record keeping in order to identify and record the character of each vacancy 
as it occurs, determine exactly which positions may or may not be filled and at 
what times, and establishment of controls throughout the entire Department, 
including all field points at which there is authority to hire, in order to assure 
compliance with the complicated requirements of the amendment. All this 
obviously would increase administrative costs. 

2. Ignores the principle that in any reduction in force the least essential 
people should be the first to go. Places the same value on all positions; for 
example, a messenger is given the same importance as a well-trained, highly 
competent scientist. Would create an unbalanced situation by destroying the 
proper ratio between administrative and technical personnel and the clerical 
force. This would reduce efficiency and increase costs by requiring people in 
higher grades in some instances to perform duties ordinarily done by those in 
lower grades. Would hamper efforts to replace less efficient people with those 
who are more efficient. Would have such far-reaching effects on organizational 
patterns and programs that it would require many years to overcome the result- 
ing unbalance and dislocation. : 

3. Means that many units would have no secretarial, stenographic, and typing 
help since turn-over is very high in this type of position. Many activities 
could be conducted on this basis. : 

4. Does not recognize that many positions are so specialized in nature that 
they cannot be filled from within the Department. Restricting the recruiting 
area so largely to the Department would make it impossible to get qualified 
persons to carry out absolutely essential work. 

5. Could create a tendency on the part of some administrators who want to 
avoid further impairment of their programs to discourage employees from trans- 
ferring to other positions in defense agencies. This would be true also in those 
eases where conscientious and loyal workers would hesitate to leave knowing 
that the program would suffer through restrictions on filling the vacancy thus 
caused. 

6. Would increase the costs of carrying out programs, since the continual dis- 
ruption of the organization would necessitate transferring employees from one 
location te another to maintain the agency on as effective a basis as possible. 

7. Ignores the disastrous effect on an agency subject to extremely high turn- 
over because of decentralization, reorganization, or any similar move which 
would cause large numbers of employees to leave their jobs. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE ON MEAT INSPECTION 
(S. Doe. No. 126, 82/2) 


Tue Wutire House, 
Washington, May 6, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: J have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress 
a proposed supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 in the amount 
of $600,000 for the Department of Agriculture, in the form of an amendment to 
the budget for said f\jscal year. 

The details of this proposed supplemental appropriation, the necessity there- 
for, and the reasons for its submission at this time are set forth in the attached 
letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and 
observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 


EXecUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. 0., May 6, 1952. 
The PRES! DENT, 
The White House. 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 1958 in the amount of $600,000 
for the Department of Agriculture, in the form of an amendment to the budget 
for said fiscal year, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
Bureau of Anineal Industry—salaries and erpenses 


Budget : Original ’ 
og y . “ Che » "Tease 
page Heading estimate hange to Increase 
422 Meat inspection $13, 660, 000 $14, 260, 000 $600, 000 








The purpose of this proposed amendment is to increase the 1953 budget esti- 
mate by $600,000 to permit the employment, in 1953, of the present meat-inspec- 
tion forces without resorting to the levying of assessments against meat-packing 
establishments pursuant to permanent authority contained in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952, The budget estimate for 1953 contem- 
plated financing this activity, to the extent of $600,000, from such assessments 
in the same manner as contemplated by congressional action on the 1952 appro- 
priation. Considerable opposition has been expressed by the industry to this 
method of financing because of the inequalities involved, and the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has indicated that the Department should not resort to 
the assessment procedure in 1958. Consequently, the direct appropriation will 
have to be increased, or an inadequate number of inspectors will be available 
to handle the workload. 

I recommend that the proposed supplemental appropriation be transmitted te 
the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) F. J. Lawton, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


96708—52——61 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 7, 1952. 
Hon. RicHArpD B, RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: The 1953 budget estimate for the item ‘Meat inspec- 
tion” under the Bureau of Animal Industry proposed an appropriation of $13,660,- 
000, together with estimated receipts of $600,000 under the proviso included in 
the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act authorizing reimbursements from 
packers for meat-inspection costs in excess of those which could be met from 
appropriated funds. The report of the House Appropriations Committee (pp. 5 
and 6) includes the following comment: 

“The amount included for meat inspection will finance completely all meat 
inspectors now on the rolls of the Bureau. The committee feels that the meat- 
inspection activity should be reviewed by the Bureau for the purpose of strength- 
ening inspection at packing plants through reductions in the remaining activities 
under ‘Meat inspection.’ It will be noted that the provision inserted last year 
authorizing meat packers to request additional inspection where necessary on a 
reimbursable basis has been eliminated for 1953. While the committee feels this 
provision has certain advantages to the Government and to the meat-packing 
industry, it is being eliminated because the evidence shows that the packers do 
not wish to have the latitude provided. In addition, the committee feels it has 
not had the cooperation of the Department in making the provision operate as 
intended.” 

The following tabulation reflects the House action on this item: 


| Reimburse- 

} ments under 
proviso in Total 
1952 appro- 
priation act 


Direct appro- 
priation 


1952 (including $1,040,000 anticipated pay adjustment supple- | 
mental) ee $13, 840,000 | $593,300 | $14, 433, 300 


—————— SS | Se 
Estimate, 1953 _. P . 13, 660, 006 600, 000 14, 260, 000 
House bill, 1953__......-- : 7 13, 660, 000 13, 660, 000 


House reduction. -........-..-.-- jeines’ » ; ; 600, 000 600, 000 


While the House has approved the budget estimate for appropriated funds, it 
will not be possible, in view of the indication that the proviso is not to be used, 
to finance all of the inspectors now on the rolls, and whose continued services 
will be needed to provide adequate inspection of the slaughter volume estimated 
for 1953. In the current fiscal year, inspection positions presently numbering 
134 in 66 establishments have been covered by the proviso. 

Therefore, the budget amendment in the amount of $600,000, which was trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the President on May 6, 1952, is necessary to enable the 
Department to maintain the meat inspection service at the level required to 
meet the anticipated workload. There has been a high level of meat inspection 
during the current fiscal year due to increased production. No decrease in in- 
spection needs is anticipated. During the 12 months period ended March 31, 1952, 
there have been substantial increases in inspection over the previous 12 months 
period, as follows: 


Increase 
(percent) 


Total slaughter 
Processing meats and meat-food products_____------_- 


It is not possible to increase the project covering inspection at packing plants 
at the expense of other projects under the subappropriation for meat inspection, 
as suggested in the House committee report, as such other activities are basic to 
inspection at plants. (See note No. 5 furnished with my letter to you dated 
May 6, 1952.) ° 

Representatives of the Department will be glad to furnish any additional in- 
formation you may desire. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 
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Chlorophyll 
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Fruit and vegetable utilization 
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Agricultural conservation program, (See Conservation and use of agricul- 
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Progress in agricultural marketing 
Research on marketing, value of 
Agricultural production programs (PMA) __- 
House action, effects of___ 
House committee action, effects of 
Production goals 
Agricultural Research Administration (see also oe ee titles for con- 
stituent offices and bureaus) , 167, T83, 829, 836, 874 
FRASER PCT “SRC aaa i el Sh 93 
Research, expenditures for 94, 97, 692, 761, 830 
Alaska. (See Research on agricultural problems of Alaska. ) 
Animal Industry, Bureau of (ARA) 
Animal research 
Glendale, Calif., poultry research station 
Foot-and-mouth disease control program 
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Prevalence in other countries 
Research laboratory, proposed 
Meat consumption, per capita 
Meat inspection 
House action, effects of 
Automobiles. (See Moter vehicles, passenger. ) 
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Budget estimates, 1953, general statement 
Budget, recommendations of: 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
National Farmer’s Union 
National Grange 


Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Administrative expenses 
Budgetary reserves, use of 
Estimates, basis of 
House action, effects of 
House committee action, effects of 
Pay costs, effects of 
Capital impairment, restoration of 
House action, effects of 
Price-support programs 
Administrative expenses, relation to 
Corn. (See separate title.) 
Cotton. (See separate title.) 
Inventory (see also Food reserves and supplies) 
PCa ema dh OS Sk SS ese. 
Rye purchases 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Commodity Exchange Act, objectives of 
Commodity price fluctuations, limits on 
Pay costs, absorption of 
Speculative trading, limits on 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources (PMA) 
491, 654, 773, 785, T90, 792, 823, 882 


Administrative expense limitation 

House committee action, effects of 
Administrative expenses, local 
Agricultural conservation program 

Acreage needed for increased production 


County committees, use of 
Payments 
Practices, conservation 
Program revisiogee, 04 its 208 Is ee ewe oo 
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Surveys of opinion on program 682, 696, 773, 841, ano 
Agricultural exports. (See Exports, agricultural.) 
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House action, effects of 945 
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Forest Pest Control Act: 
Control programs: 
Local participation in 418, 420, 427 
Methods used 420, 422, 424 
Outlook, current 425 
Douglas fir beetle 
House action, effects of 936 


422, 425, 429 


417, 421, 423, 430 
417, 419 
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House action, effects of 
Spread of rust, manner of 
Corn: 
Helminthosporium leaf spot 
Hybrids resistant to borer 
Production —_- 
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Cotton: 
Conforming bandage. (See Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Bureau of.) 
Cottonseed meal. (See Oilseeds, Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
try, Bureau of.) 
Cotton opener. (See Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Bu- 
reau of.) 
Fertilizer bags. (See Agriculturaland Industrial Chemistry, Bureau of. ) 
CUT SG iii se sn cn gcse oo akin tne pi nati dieters 
Pink bollworm, (See Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Bureau of.) 
Reserves and supplies 
Utilization, research on 
Varieties, research on. (See Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, Bureau of.) 
Weed control in. (See Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Bn- 
gineering, Bureau of.) 
Crop insurance. (See Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. ) 


Dairy Industry, Bureau of (ARA)-_-~------ 
Efficiency in production and utilization, need for 
House action, effects of 
Research on: 
Breeding dairy cattle 
Feeding and forage utilization 
Milk byproducts a teties 
Sire proving for dairy herd assoc iations. 
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Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Bureau of (ARA) 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases________-_ 


Insect and soo discaze control : 
Aldrin, use of 
Bee culture and biological control, 
Beet leaf hopper 
Borer, cane ; 
Control Ee ee nee eae ene erecnienaitueie 
Control programs, report of advisory group on 
rete nt ect hae Soi teeta 400 
Gypsy moth 
Horn fly 
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Screw worm 
Stored products insects, reorganization of work on 
Wheat stem sawfly. (See Wheat, separate title.) 
TUDO rr Pe en ee se ris eB cs Acs chanisebasaiaceea in 
Pay costs, absorption of 
Experiment Stations, Office of (ARA) 146, 687, 
Administration of Federal grant funds_-__._.---.----.----_..---._- 
Grants to States: 
Alaska agricultural experiment station. (See Research on agri- 
eultural problems of Alaska.) 
Federal grant funds, use of__..._._______----_- al Re a ag eg 161, 687 
House action, effects of 930 
Research by experiment stations_______ 
Broiler production, improvement of "2 58 
Insecticides and fungicides__..._.__._-______ alk ai Ssh caains 152 
Livestock feeding 148, 151 
Antibiotics, use of (see also Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of) 
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Experiment Stations, Office of (ARA)—Continued 
Grants to States—Continued 
Research by experiment stations—Continued 
Livestock feeding—Continued 
Beef cattle 
Detergents, use of 
National grassland program 
Publications released by experiment stations 
Salaries and expenses 
Virgin Islands agricultural program 
House action, effects of 
Exports, agricultural 
Factors affecting 
Extension Service 
Payments to States: 
Cooperative extension employees. _......----------- Sane buse 
Census, 1950, effects of - J 
I a cattle cd inn ile  -enpa ceil eibincneaoareteladeh tia 
DS CONG he TOES, «<2 -ocastirrgnins lanes es ace emia eene 283, 85 
House action, effects of 
Puerto Rico, extension work in 
Reduction, effects of 
SIRI: GN I ois ames er enn eon epee earner eee 


F 
Farm: 
Electrification investigations. (See Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Bureau of.) 


Indebtedness salscncononsep a dedstoes stop Sievers sie aivateege es nacenapainnts cemiensibatanmmnidiedimioaciinteidasiodearenaeaaioiaa 
Machinery investigations. (See Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Bureau of.) 
Number and acreage 
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Bates tensive ns epaeee tape mpnicarensnes en dimeeeenranegii nasties hoes a ae 
PG ir RO aia teensten tenses ters theses car ete chaps nape alin aca beemees 
Production and production needs. (See Food production, require- 
ments and needs.) 
Sales, trends in 
Farm Credit Administration, salaries and expenses___..------_...-..--- 
(See also 27) 
Federal Farm Mortgage See ere 
eR, Me icint nm wednn—cunawebiemunimmiaihcs 
Trends in agricultural credit 
Federal intermediate-credit banks 
Proaucaon Grea, COrpOrsulous. nn ee 
OEY WIE. 6 n mnnneogeeheinned~—mretedbak 
Farmers Home Administration 
(See also 27, 660) 
Consolidation of field offices with PMA and SCS. 
tion, departmental.) 
Disaster loans, revolving fund 
Farm tenant mortgage insurance fund 


584 
Loati IR UI a core rege ves espe hed the psapeetbde> cniinasihemiel 582, 673, 676 
Collections 2nd TENAVTMON TE a 5 npc eine ringd dS cen qudbbmaieicokwel 593 
Farm ownership and farm housing loans__..__..._----.--._-. 591, 680 
Production and subsistence loans 
We Rte Cee WO cnkdhinereinctesianmilitine ntisante 591 
PGI PTON RIN RN aio nn nn ew chee pene egret aoe bean 584, 763 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 554 
(See also 26, 654, 658, 763, 865) 
Administrative and program improvements__..-..-------..-..----__ 
Insurance and crop production 
Fertilizers. (See Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
Bureau of.) 
Flood control. (See Flood prevention.) 
Flood prevention 
, 755, 793, 801, 804) 
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Flood prevention—Continued Page 
House action, effects of 942 
House committee action, effects of 
Kudzu vine, use in watershed control 
Minsbarl: River Basie Heeerawe . in ok wk conn ooonendleiciilaniinicsicc 276, 439 
Preliminary examinations and surveys 276, 434, 488, 449, 756, 800 
Blue River (Kansas) project 5 
Sooperation with local areas 
Osage River (Kansas) project 
Watershed programs, value of 
Works of improvement 
Costs of flood-control projects, estimated 
Washita River channel 797, 801, 804, SOT 
Food production, requirements, and needs___._._.----~- 9, 89, 91, 457, 470, 476, 486 
Eggs, production of 7 
Meat, production of 
Milk, production of 
Price level, effect on production (see also Farm, prices) 
Production, factors in 
Food reserves and supplies : 
Corn. (See separate title.) 
Cotton. (See separate title.) 
Team OM an mda sig agi Neh Sa cas 
OE Se TN aie a iis Abin ne cnc a cagiqemmeniownniddam 
Surpluses, reduction of_._-.....-----_-_ saci milis sn als shaggenelal agenstaa tap ies 
Wheat. (See separate title.) 
Foot-and-mouth disease, eradication and control of, (See Animal Indus- 
try, Bureau of.) 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Office of 
(See also 31, 663, 764, “899) 
Cooperation with point 4 program 
House action, effects of 
Forest Pest Control Act. (See Control of forest pests. ) 
Forest Service 
(See also 18, 666, 700, 762, 918, 919) 
Acquisition of lands for national forests : 
Superior national forest ae 
I ei ans © caiessch edna sgn oaiptiatene Getprice ein vivegngriond opts bahii : 
TO es in calcein within paren blcblabiee bend ubbbiieit 7d a iaad Mey eee 
Cooperative range improvements (see also Forest research) .__--- > ee 
872, 666, 747 
Fighting forest fires (see also National forest protection and manage- 
WOOMRC) Se RL Ci wostleseik dn uutaitudisuwie 319, 753 
Forest development roads RBG SANG hitch n eee eee ie $21, 704, 879 
POTest TOVORTER ic os 8 ee cain Sad eee 319, 358, 703, 881 
Forest management research 365 
RE iis kde al sis ee Bye Soper oil 367, 703 
Halogeton research. (See separate title.) 
Mechanical tree planting 
Packaging problems and sandwich construction 
Range research : 
Mesquite eradication 
I oda crs a cd rcids in bith <ceraniogn> wieaaslnentveimaetanve 370 
Timber cutting co sing Siselheniceslgesayechcatnteclbies sei alninitiiailiiale atin eigen ithilicagainit aie 366 


National forest protection and management 
Davy Crockett National Forest 
Forest fire protection 
Manpower requirements 
Trends in fire losses 
Forest management (see also Forest research) 
Pulp and paper industry in Southeast___.._........-.---__-_-_ 331, 702 
Receipts from national forests 
Grazing fees 
CEI TOI a ccrsnsssntn hismepinisbtneervenien tienen 343 
Timber sale administration 340 
Smoke-jumper facilities 
State and private forestry cooperation 
Reforestation 
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General provisions 
House action, effects of 
Grains: 
Corn. (See separate title.) 
Feed, reserves of. 
Rye. (See Commodity Credit Corporation. ) 
Wheat. (See separate title.) 


Halogeton research and control 
Cooperation with Bureau of Land Management 
Control through use of herbicides 
Control through reseeding competitive grasses 
Toxic properties 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Bureau of (ARA) 
Contribution to defense and international activities 
Decreased funds, effect of 
Dissemination of information on research 
Research on: 
Ne ne cocirasiibebsaenaeeaae a ce mcmeslacs Gece ie ecleciea iene 
ee ON ace psec pacesantemnecnsn lacing berictguiaciee a teee aaa 
Food utilization 
Nutrition (see also Vitamins, below) 
School lunch program 
Textiles and clothing 
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Information, Office of 
Activities discontinued since 1943 
Distribution of agricultural information through— 
Exhibits 
Motion pictures 


Oi ocqentetier nicarinaemnmiae meen ee sehen ar 
Estimates, 1953 
International Wheat Agreement____.-_-.-__-----_--_--__. nets eet eanee 
(See also 34, 36, 40, 828) 
Reet SO Giie BeOn PUNTER a ee 35, 37, 539 
Language amendment requested 541 
Recommendations of committees, 1952 and 1953 
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Jensen amendment, effects of 
Library, Department of Agriculture 


Management improvement 75, 312 
Market news service. (See Marketing services.) 
Marketing Services (PMA) 
Panes GF mare WOTVIOee. oo on. nn entneaencienndianl 518, 521 
House action, effects of 


Long-range market news plan 
Packers and Stockyards Act, regulatory activities___..-._...._______ 520 
State responsibility for local market coverage 

Meat inspection. (See Animal Industry, Bureau of.) 

Motor vehicles, passenger, number proposed for replacement 


N 
National school lunch program (PMA) 514, 636, 658, 754, 858, 883, 905 
Food contributions from section 32 and from CCC 
House committee, recommendations of 
Research on school lunch nutrition requirements. (See Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Bureau of.) 
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Pay cost absorptions, 1952 and 1953, departmental 
Effects of new graduated leave law 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of (ARA)-_~ : 
Cooperation with: 
Other Government agentes. 225 a eee 268, 
Private industry 44, 269 
States and State agricultural experiment stations , 256 
House action, effects of 934 
National Arboretum 225 
Research : 
Advisory committees, program review by__--------------------- 239 
Agricultural engineering_- 241 
Antibiotics (see also Experiment Stations, Office of) 276 
Biack shank disease of tebacto__.-_.. 228 
Citrus tree decline 
Corn, (See separate title.) 
Cortisone, plants for (see also Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, Bureau of) 
Cotton, weed control in 
Cotton varieties 
Farm electrification 
I inci thicin enetgnicpilerthceiipninennienstbbt ital ibid 241, 243, 250 
Fiber processing machinery 
Grass and legume seed harvesting equipment_ 
Research available to manufacturers 
Fertilizers 
Forage production in the South 


Halogeton. (See separate title.) 
Information, means of dissemination of 
Integration of programs 
Nematodes — 
Oak wilt 
Ornamental plants 
Sugar ND ih aieehtitiaisia abst Tea De ih ea ec BL eh te 276, 
Wheat. (See separate title. ) 
Soil surveys. (See Reclamation areas, programs in.) 
Price support program. (See Commodity Credit Corporation. ) 
Production and Marketing Administration. (See the following items: 
Agricultural production programs ; Commodity Credit Corporation ; Con- 
servation and use of agricultural land resources; International Wheat 
Agreement; Marketing services; National school-lunch program; Re- 
moval of surplus agricultural commodities; and Sugar Act program.) 


Reclamation areas, programs in 36, 79, 810 
Coordination of work of cooperating agencies____.__---___-_- 261, 266, 267 
Economie investigations in irrigation areas- .78 
Engineering phases of work in irrigation areas 306 
House action, effects of 929 
Location of irrigation areas j , 267 
Research and technical assistance 265, 305, , 815 

Soil surveys, soil management, irrigation and salinity investiga- 
tions in reclamation areas 260, 263, 814 

Reorganization, departmental 49 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (96¢; G3) oii ois: 628, 764 
Foreign assistance programs, use of section 32 funds_.________-_--_~ 524 
House committee, recommendations of 524 

Research and Marketing Act of 1946. (See Agricultural Marketing Act.) 

Research on agricultural problems of Alaska (ARA) 110 

112 
hain ultural products_—___ 114 
Alaska agricultural experiment station________--~- oalatah 165 
Dairy production a 115 
Federal-territorial research program_ 111 
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Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials (ARA) 
Fats and oils, investigations on 
Fiber plants, investigations on 
House action, effects of 
Rubber, research on domestic production of 
Cooperation with Munitions Board 
Vegetable tannins, research on domestic production of 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Loan authorizations: 
Rural electrification program 
(See also 27, 659, 714, 716, 720, 722, 733, 736, 740) 
Rural telephone program 571, 629, 659, 714, 716, 724, 736, 738, 741 
Salaries and Qkpennets no sh an aed ewdenne 573, 718, 728, 742, 763 
House committee action, effects of__._- hosvamacsitaablie Siesieiaatdbinm tht aa, 726 
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School lunch program. (See Nationa! school lunch program.) 
Secretary, Office of the 
House action, effects of 
Secretary of Agriculture, general statement 
Section 32 funds. (See Removal of surplus agricultural commodities. ) 
Soil Conservation Service_.._.- (rowepepeempaasecccuua sot? 288, 762, 823, 839 
Conservation program : 
Changing concepts in soil conservation 
Coordination of program______~ ee SS a ata 
Financial assistance to farmers (see also ‘Aer jeultural conserva- 
tion -PrOGPOI)} vr see BANS LL AL aha 293, 298 
Improvement in operations__ 294 
Management improvement. (See separate title.) 
Research 299, 310, 825 
Technical assistance to distric ts (see also Reclamation areas, 
programs in). .- __. 16, 298. 300, 308, 311, 882 
Consolidation of local offices s with PMA and F HA. (See Reorganiza- 
tion, departmental. ) 
Flood protection, Agua Fria Valley, Ariz____- 
House action, effects of 


Case-Wheeler Act 
Solicitor, Office of the 605 
Werte ae ones peerbeie. eS et eee ee Oe see 728, 742 
Sugar Act program (PMA) 
Budget estimates, hasis of 
House action, effects of 


Virgin Islands agricultural program. (See Experiment Stations, Office of.) 


Ww 
Wheat: 
Agreement, International. (See International Wheat Agreement.) 
Exports. (See Exports, agricultural.) 
PU satis acd hem hd Lee eh ae te Sa! iz dick = 
Research : 
Mosaic of wheat 
Pendleton, Oreg., Agricultural Experiment Station 
Sawfly, stem 
Work with Bureau of rer, and Plant Quarantine 
Genii Plaid i easiest NOL Ra Sok as ee Be 279, 384, 388 
Stem TUG nei dleclle dh ntdetien ii Abed ae 228, 230, 278, 386 
Reserves and supplies 465 
White pine blister rust. (See Control of forest pests.) 
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Agricultural conservation program: 
Allotment of ACP funds by areas, tabulation made by the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
Conservation practices in Pickens County, 8S. C., by type, extent 
and dollar value, 1950, 1951, and 1952 
Results of farmer opinion survey made by National Limestone Institute 
concerning continuance of the agricultural conservation program--- 


Agricultural research, USDA appropriations for, 1940 to 1953, compared 
with authorizations and buying power (1935-39) 
Appropriations and estimates: 

Annual and permanent appropriations and FHA and REA loan author- 
izations, 1951, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 (by type of expendi- 
ture authorization) 

Annual and permanent appropriations and FHA and REA loan author- 
izations, 1951, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 (by major function) — 

Estimated pay adjustment costs under Public Law 201, 1952 and 1953_ 

House bill, 1953, compared with appropriations and REA and FHA 
loan authorizations, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 

Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates 1953 compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1952__-_ 

Statement of appropriations, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953, by main 
head items 

Statement of appropriations, 1951, 1952, and budget estimates 1953 
by subappropriation items (including permanent authorizations and 
trust funds) 

Budgetary requirements of soil and water conservation program proposed 
by the National Reclamation Association 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Cumulative net results of price-support operations, by commodity, 
1933 to June 30, 1951 

Investment in price-support commodities since beginning of program 
to June 30, 1951, showing the realized rate of recovery per dollar on 
disposition of commodities 

Method of determining administrative expenses (charts) 

Consumption of red meat per capita, 1901 to 1950 

Cropland availability in relation to needs, 1935-39, 1950, and 1975 

Expenditures of the United States Government, 1951, 1952, and estimated 
1953 


Experiment Stations, Office of: 

Expenditures for agricultural research by the USDA and by State 
experiment stations, 1940-51, comparative buying power in terms 
of 1935-39 dollars, and comparison with gross farm income 

Expenditures for research and development, United States Govern- 


Federal grant and non-Federal funds for agricultural research, 1951, 
by subject matter 

Functional analysis of State agricultural experiment stations research 
programs, based on estimated 1951 expenditures 

Highlights in progress of the poultry industry, 1922 to 1952 

Highlights in recent progress of dairy and beef cattle and swine 
industries 

Investment in principal fields of agricultural research by the USDA 
and State agricultural experiment stations, 1951 

Publications of experiment stations 


Page 
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60 





XIV TABLES AND CHARTS 


Farmers Home Administration : 
Disaster, fur, and orchard loans made under Public Law 38, fiscal year 
1951, and cumulative loans made since 1949, by States 
Disaster, fur, and orchard loans, number and amount, April 6, 1949, 
to June 30, 1951 


Statement of proposed increases in FHA items recommended by 
National Farmers’ Union 

Status of all loan programs as of December 31, 1951 

Status of disaster loan revolving fund 
Farm Credit Administration : 

Employment, FCA and FCA districts, 1934, 1940, and 1951 

Selected data related to agricultural credit since 1940 

Summary of operations of production credit system, 1945 and 1951___ 
Farms, number of, by size groups in the United States, 1920, 1980, 1940, 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation : 
Cancellation rates, by commodities, crop year 1952 
County statistics, by commodities, crop years 1948 to 1952 
Crop inspection and loss adjustment, fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 
costs of 
Crop-insurance counties, 1951_____ EAA LAA DORON ENT I, PRES EIT 
Operating statistics, crop years 1948 to 1951 
Premiums and indemnities, crop years 1948 to 1951: 
All programs, and wheat 
Beans and corn 
I ae es ncaa eile 
Tobacco and multiple crop 
Premium collections, fiscal years 1952 and 1953_- 
Premiums, indemnities, and loss ratios, crop eats 1948 to 1951 
Sales summary by commodity, crop years 1952 and 1953 
Workload and cost of— 
Contract sales and servicing 
Insurance and actuarial structure 
Forest Service: 
Costs of maintaining fire lookouts, 1942 and 1951_____-__----__-_-. 
Gross income from national forests, 1941 to 1951, in relation to timber 


Statement of funds required to provide adequate sanitation and care 
A Pe as ceeeanitinr es ees. crerpoer ye pr minimigpetetenintahanss mepiinee enna 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Bureau of: 
Technical personnel of Bureau by category, number, and salary 
Income to persons on farms as a percent of national income, and farm 
population as a percent of total population, 1910 to 1951 
Marketing-services programs, total costs by activities, source of funds, and 
extent of cost to taxpayer, 1951 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, commodities exported and payments made, 
fiscal years 1948 through 1951 
National school-lunch program : 
Appropriations for national school-lunch program and State matching 
I TT eae hbeeeiensindh a aciniedans aati 
Participation and expenditure, New Hampshire, 1946-47 and 1950-51 ~ 
School-lunch income from sources within States__...-....--.-----.- 
Surplus commodities contributed by USDA, 1946-52, value in weight 
ia ace aii inee thie tbat niente iaiieriens’ te tepeie =aherer imine eee 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of: 
Increases requested since 1939 for soil-management investigations in 
EARL: MRI ecw sepa vetnnie cpettivion mandaeiinertieee neice maeiaaladnshieaties 
Increases requested since 1939 for soil surveys in reclamation areas_-_ 
Population, cropland, and farm output in the United States, trends___.--~- 
Production and Marketing Administration : 
Acreage needed for increased production 
Agricultural exports help friendly nations___.--..-------------~...- 
Agriculture’s job is to fill the fifth plate 
Building up acres by contouring and terracing 
Building up acres by improving the range.--.-...-------- Die ieageeien 





TABLES AND CHARTS 


Production and Marketing Administration—Continued 

Building up acres by pasture improvement 

Building up acres by using the right combination 

Civilian food demand 

Corn carry-over 

Cotton carry-over 

Te ik aah stein ees esteas diye thie dime tabemie einstein 

Factors in production 468, 

Feed grain carry-over 

Financing agricultural conservation program 

Food supplies declining 

Future food requirements are large 

Goal for agriculture, 1952 

Harvested crop acres per person 

High production benefits consumers---_--...--.-------------------- 

Increased production through building up acres__---- sod aacpaasaceagulch phadeanatea 

Meat production needs 

Milk, meat, and egg requirements summarized, 1975 

Milk production needs 

Need for building up present acreage 

Production of all farm commodities_........----~-- diana 

Projection of population to 1975 

Soil fertility is declining 

Summary of earnings for the vears 1950-51 for the following c ounties : 

Jasper, Colleton, Dorchester, Charleston, and Clarendon 

Use of green manure to build up acres_____-_ 

Use of lime to build up acres__.--.___----~- 

Use. of: phosphate to build up acres 

Wheat carry-over 

Research, expenditures for, by the United States Government, 1940 
aa a ci iaushiel meinen mamaleeenwe 

Research, trends in Government and industry 

Road tests on heavy-duty truck tires using deresinated guayule rubber in 
comparison with hevea rubber, summary of results__-_ 

Rural Electrification Administration : 

Statistical summary tables: 

Electrification construction program 

Electrification loan program 

Financial status 

Loan allocations, rural telephone program, by purpose__ 
Power consumption: Costs and sources___ 

Progress in rural electrification and telephone programs 
Rural telephone program Faken ahaa 

Sources and costs of all purchased power 

Sources of power supplies- ; es 

Status of electrification borrowers____..-______ 

Workload summary data (1951, 1952, and 1953 
Flectrification and telephone loans and allocations___ 
Electrification program, borrowers, and average amount of loan 

or allocation___-- 
Electrification program, borrowers requiring operations audits 
Telephone program, allocations and borrowers 
Telephone program, cumulative loan allocations and contracts___ 
Telephone program, loan allocations, cumulative and during year_ 
Value of electrification construction work in progress. 

Soil Conservation Service: Technical assistance to districts, analysis of 
questionnaire of August 11, 1951, from the National Association of Soil- 
Conservation Districts 

Summary of recommendations for agricultural appropriations made by 
National Farmers’ Union 


Workers in animal husbandry laid off during fiscal year 1952, number and 
| aes . 





